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Arr. I—WILBERFORCE ON THE EUCHARIST. 


The Doctrine of The Holy Eucharist. By Roserr Isaac 
Wuserrorce, A. M., Archdeacon of the East Riding. 
Philadelphia: Published by Herman Hooker, 8. W. cor. 
Chestnut and Eighth Streets. 1853. 


No new theory, certainly, can be started, at this period of 
Christianity, on the subject of the Eucharist. And the work 
before us deline to introduce no new theory, though it is full of 
theorizing on the mysterious subject of which it treats. It does, 
however, endeavor elaborately to stamp the seal of primitive 
and Catholic derivation upon theories of late origin in the 
Christian Church; to transplant to the Anglican garden of the 
Church shoots of foreign growth and culture; to introduce 
among her children, teachings that her Scriptural, Primitive, 
and Catholic Reformers eschewed, and, in their formularies, 
have denied and excluded. 

The book, whose title we have placed at the head of our Ar- 
ticle, is the last of the series, which the Author has published 
on the subject of the Incarnation, and develops his theory con- 
cerning the principal application of the Incarnation of the Son 
of God to the Redemption of men. The Incarnation has its 
culmination, according to his view, in the Sacraments, in the 
Eucharist especially, which is the appointed means for our par- 
ticipation of the Incarnation of Christ, and the mode, in which 
the Incarnation is, in this Sacrament, applied to the salvation 
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of men, is most minutely discussed and explained in this trea- 
tise upon “ the Doctrine. of the Holy Eucharist.” 

We propose to examine the theories of this book, and, to that 
end, we commence by a succinct statement of these theories. 

The Author begins with a minute examination of the words 
of our Lord, “This is my Body,” devoting several chapters to 
the discussion of the Subject, the Predicate, and the Copula of 
this proposition, that he may elucidate its meaning. This mean- 
ing he determines to be that this Bread and this Wine, by vir- 
tue of their consecration, an act, in which Christ Himself is the 
Consecrator, are changed, according to the arrangements of the 
kingdom of grace, which are above Nature, into the very Body 
and Blood of Christ, so that between the consecrated elements 
and Body and Blood, between the sacramentation and the res 
sacramenti, there is an identity, which is expressed by the Cop- 
ula in the proposition, “ This 7s my Body.” 

This identity is of a very peculiar description, not a personal 
identity or a physical identity, or any identity, with which we 
are elsewhere acquainted, but one, which can only be expressed 
by a name entirely its own, sacramental identity. The sacra- 
ment and the res sacramenti form a compound whole, “are so 
united, that they must needs go together; and whoso receives 
the one, receives the other ;” the res sacramenti not being ap- 
parent to the senses, but being present under the form and ap- 
pearances of the outward emblems, which do not lose their own 
sensible or material or corporeally nutritious qualities. 

As a consequence of this change, which has been wrought by 
See teen Himself, even His Glorified Body, is pres- 
ent in the sacramental emblems, so that the elements are not 
mere symbuls of His Presence, and His Presence is not merely 
symbolical. 

His body, however, is not naturally present. Its natural 
Presence is only at the Right Hand of God, but by virtue of its 
union with the Person of the Only Begotten Son of God, it is 
endowed, not certainly with a necessary attribute of Omnipres- 
ence which belongs only to the Deity, but with a supernatural 
= of presence, in other than a sensible form, where the 

oly Eucharist is duly consecrated. From its sudden appear- 
ances and disappearances and its overcoming the laws, by 
which material bodies are governed, after the resurrection of 
the Lord, the Author argues the possibility and the credibil- 
ity of such a supernatural Presence as that, upon which he 
insists, which is a local presence of Christ’s Body, though not a 
natural one, a corporal presence, though not a sensible one. 

His Presence is more, he argues, than a virtual one, more, 
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that is, than a Presence by its efficacy, exerted by virtue of its 
union with the Deity, from its seat at God’s right Hand. It is not 
only virtually, but really present, as really as it is in Heaven, 
and the very same body that is there, upon every Christian 
Altar, where the consecration has been duly performed. 

He makes an express distinction between the Presence of 
Christ in Baptism and in the Eucharist. In Baptism He is 
Present by His Spirit, and His Presence has no special connec- 
tion with the outward element ; there is no identification of His 
Body with the outward element, as in the case of the Eucharist. 
In Baptism he accompanies the act with the grace of His Spirit, 
and therefore, for that sacrament, there is no necessity for the 
consecration of the outward element that is used, and when the 
act is performed, there is no Presence of Christ in or with the 
element. 

But in the Eucharist, on the other hand, Consecration is of 
the very essence of the ordinance, because it establishes a per- 
manent connection between the Bread and Wine and the Glori- 
fied Body of Christ, so that, in the very reception of the outward 
things, dere must be the reception of the Body and Blood that 
are sacramentally one with them. All, who receive the sacra- 
ment, must receive the res sacramenti, though none but the 
rightly disposed receive the virtues sacramenti, or the spiritual 
benefit, which results from a participation of thé-Body and 
Blood of Christ. 

The Eucharist is not only a sacrament, but also a sacrifice. 
Christ himself is the offerer and the victim. It is, in fact, 
a perpetuation of His Sacrifice offered upon the Cross, as 
much so as is His Intercession in Heaven; and an application 
of it to the holy purposes, for which it was made. And hence 
the Author enumerates various benefits, which may result from 
attendance upon the offering of the sacrifice, upon the celebra- 
tion of the rite, without reception of the sacrament. 

We become Partakers of Christ, he argues, through the me- 
dium of His Humanity, of His Flesh and Blood; by eatin 
and drinking these, the taint is cured, which we have derive 
by bodily descent, from the first Adam, and the Eucharist is 
the appointed means for partaking of His Flesh and Blood; 
and without such a supernatural, real, sacramental, corporal, 
though not sensible presence of Christ in the elements, as he 
insists upon, he claims that we could not, as God has made the 
arrangements of His ee of Grace, become Partakers of 
the vivifying, sanctifying Power of the Incarnation of the Lord. 

Such will be found to be a fair account of the theories, which 
are spread forth with great diffuseness in this Book, around 
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which is accumulated a cloud of argument and vaunting claims 
of ged from Scripture and Antiquity. 

‘o us, however, the argument has not been convincing, and 
we think that we can find another origin for the doctrine of the 
Eucharist here inculcated, than the Scripture and Antiquity to 
which the Author appeals, but, by which his appeal is not sus- 
tained. We know not why he may claim so decidedly to say 
that the Words of Institution, This is my Body, This is my 
Blood, assert a permanent corporal though insensible Presence 
of the Body of Christ with the elements, independently of the 
use for which they were consecrated. It was in reference to 
that very use that our Lord uttered the words. He said, “ Take, 
eat; this is My Body, which is given for you :” “ Drink ye all 
of it; this cup is the new testament in my blood, which is shed 
for you.” The Promise was, therefore, that to them, who re- 
ceived it, as He intended it to be received, it should be His 
Body and Blood broken and shed for their sanctification and 
salvation. 

He did not say that the Elements in themselves should be the 
Body and Blood, or that His Body and Blood should be so join- 
ed to them that one could not be received without the other. 
The disciples certainly could not have understood any such Pres- 
ence of the Lord’s Body with the elements. His Body was 
then before them. He did not teach them to distrust their 
senses. On the other hand, He rested upon the discernment 
of the senses, the miracles, by which His Religion was intro- 
duced and attested, and the cardinal facts of the Passion, the 
Death, the Resurrection, and the Ascension. 

His Blood was not shed, when he said, “This is my Blood, 
which is shed for many for the Remission of sins.” His Bod 
was not given to the death of the Cross, when He said, “ This 
is my Body, which is given for you.” He could, therefore, ac- 
cording to the truth and reality of His Position, only have 
meant to declare to the disciples, using modes of speech with 
which they were familiar,—Here is a signification to you of 
what is already in will accomplished, and in reality, soon to 
be finished. Sieve is a Representation of my Broken Bod 
and Shed Blood; for the reality did not then exist; here is 
that, which will be, which is, le anticipation, to you, who 
rightly receive it, in efficacy, force and virtue, that very Body 
and Blood; the Communion of my Body and Blood; the In- 
strumentality, by which you shall eat my Flesh and drink my 
Blood, by which you shall be partakers of Me, who am the 
True Vine, while ye are the branches. 

By such comparisons taken from the natural world as this 
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between the Vine and the branches, our Lord meant to express 
the closeness and the effectiveness of spiritual union with Him- 
self, and not a union of His material Body with the bodies of 
men. Of course it was only. figuratively, and not really, 
that He was the Vine. The vine sustaining and giving life to 
its branches represented Him giving life and fraitfalness to 
those who abode in Him. Such comparisons throw light upon 
the words, “ This is My Body, This is My Blood, which is given, 
which is shed for you.” ey are expressions of the same 
kind, and they lead our thoughts from the figure to the spirit 
and the life, of which they are the embodiment. 

Indeed, when our Lord had asserted the necessity of eating 
His flesh and drinking His blood; to show that He did not 
mean to be understood in a carnal, corporal sense, He added, 
that in the Ascension of His body beyond the reach of men, 
they would see that no such gross sense was intended by Him, 
but that His words were spirit and life ; that He spoke of a 
spiritual participation of His Incarnation. 

Such is the interpretation put upon these words by St. 
Athanasius and St. Augustine, and many other writers of the 
Ancient Church. 

A most different interpretation is that of Wilberforce. 
With him the expressions, “‘ What and if ye shall see the Son 
of Man ascend up where he was before?” “ the words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life,” mean that 
in the Ascension of the Body, in its sensible form, to Heaven, 
it would be seen that it was to be eaten not less really indeed, 
but under the forms of the Holy Sacrament on earth, and 
that the Spirit or Divine Nature of Christ, would give it, 
though it was material, freedom from the laws of material 
existence, that it might be thus present on earth. 

And yet even he , re not follow out, to the fullest extent, 
the consequences of his own theory. He does not apply it in 
the fullness, which would correspond to the material union of 
the branches with the Vine. He holds to an oral, that is, a 
corporal reception of the res sacramenti by all who receive 
the sacrament, and yet, after it is thus received, he maintains 
that the benefit of it to those, who rightly appreciate it, arises 
from the union of it with their spirits, and not with their 
bodies. Thus does he shrink from the grossness of his own 
theory, and bear seemingly unconscious witness to the spirit 
and life, to the deep spiritual reality of the words of our Lord, 
though the whole strength of his treatise is directed against 
that reality. He involves himself in a manifest inconsistency 
in maintaining an oral, a bodily reception in order to a spirit- 
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ual incorporation and appropriation of the very Body and 
Blood of the Redeemer. 

That our connection with the Body of Christ is our union to 
Him by the bond of the Spirit, is clearly asserted in Scripture. 
“For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, and 
have been all made to drink into one Spirit.” And so we 
“are the Body of Christ, and members in particular.” The 
union is compared to that between the body and its members, 
but declared to be a spiritual union to Christ the Head, and of 
the members of the Body to each other in Him, for “he that 
is joined unto the Lord is one Spirit.” In the text quoted 
above, in which we are said to be baptized by one spirit into 
one body, and to have been made to drink into one Spirit, there 
is an allusion to both the sacraments, by which our union with 
Christ is instrumentally accomplished and continued. And 
by both, it is said, are we made partakers of one Spirit. Like 
expressions are used with regard to the Spiritual Power that is 
exerted in both the sacraments. In both, the spirit is said to 
act directly through the sacraments upon those, who receive 
its inward grace. 

This mode of speaking is not in accordance with the theory 
of Archdeacon Wilbertorce, that the Spirit acts in different 
ways, in the sacrament of Baptism, and in the Eucharist ; that 
in Baptism the Spirit acts directly and brings us into union 
with the Person of Christ, and makes us by virtue of this 
oe union with Him, members of His Body; but that, in 
the Eucharist, we are united to His Person, because in the 
reception of the Symbols, we receive in them His very Body. 
The Scriptures connect the res sacramenti no more with the 
outward elements of the Eucharist, than they do with the water 
of Baptism, and no less with one than with the other. 

We are said to be born of Water and of the Spirit, to be 
sanctified and cleansed with the washing of water by the word, 
to wash away our sins in that laver, which is expressly called 
the washing of regeneration. 

These terms, to our apprehension, connect the grace of Baptism 
with the Water of Baptism as fully as the words, “ This is my 
Body, This is my Blood,” connect the inward gift of the Eucha- 
rist with the consecrated Bread and Wine. There is no scrip- 
tural ground for such a distinction as Wilberforce makes between 
the two divinely appointed sacraments of Christianity in the 
mode, by which their gifts are respectively conveyed. 

There is a distinction, doubtless, between these inward gifts 
themselves. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is a com- 
memoration of the death of Christ, and a participation of His 
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Sacrifice, to those who rightly receive it. Baptism is the 
sacrament of our regeneration, and the instrument by which 
regeneration is conveyed to those who rightly receive it. It 
is also the sacrament of our incorporation with Christ, as the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is the sacrament of the contin- 
uance and sustenance of that incorporation with Him; but 
that the mode of our inward union with Him is different in 
the two sacraments cannot be shown, and the declarations of 
Scriptures concerning the presence and power of one and the 
self-same Spirit in both sacraments directly applied to the 
recipients, . woe that the kind of union with Christ instrument- 
ally effected by both sacraments is the same. 

Indeed, when we remember that the life begun by the 
instrumentality of the one sacrament is continued by the instru- 
mentality of the other, the kind of union must be seen to be, 
in both cases, the same; since union with Him is the essence 
of that Life; and the foundation is removed, for the assertion 
that in Baptism we are connected with the Body of Christ by 
union with His Divine Person, while in the Eucharist we 
come into union with His Divine Person, by being first united 
to His Body. 

Nor is there any foundation for the assertion that in the 
Ancient Church the inward gift was more distinctly connected 
with the outward sign of one sacrament than of the other, or 
that the mode of our union with Christ was different in the 
two sacraments. On the other hand, as strong expressions are 
used of the influence of Consecration upon the Water of Bap- 
tism as of its influence upon the Bread and Wine of the 
Eucharist. St. Ambrose, speaking of the Baptismal Waters, 
says,* “the nature of them is changed by Blessing,” the very 
form of expression he uses with regard to the Eucharist. St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Ephrem and St. Augustine, all speak 
ot the influence of Consecration of Water in Baptism, and of 
the Bread and Wine in the Eucharist, as being an influence of 
the same kind, and indeed compare the one with the other. 
St. Cyprian makes an assertion directly contrary to that of 
Wilberforce, who professes to represent the sentiments of the 
Ancient Church on this subject. St Cyprian says that conse- 
cration of the water of Baptism is necessary. t* It is neces- 
sary therefore, that water should first be cleansed and sancti- 
fied by the Priest that by its Baptism it may wash away the 
sins of the man who is baptized.” 

Quotations on this subject need not be multiplied, as might 





* Lib. IV, De Sacramentis. + Ep. 70 ad Jannarium. 
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easily be done. One only shall be given from St. Augustine, 
to show that the Ancient Church did not, according to the 
representation of Archdeacon Wilberforce, believe that 

rist was Present in the Eucharist in a different kind of 
reality from His Real Presence in Baptism. St Augustine 
says that *« we are made partakers of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, when, in Baptism, we are made members of Christ 
and are not estranged from the fellowship of that bread and 
chalice, although we die before we eat that bread and drink 
that cup.” If this is not an assertion that the Blessing in 
Baptism is of the same nature with that in the Eucharist, there 
is no meaning in words, and it completely disperses the 
distinction between the mode of the Saviour’s Presence in 
Baptism and in the Eucharist, which Wilberforce attributes to 
the Ancient Church. They held no such Presence in the 
Eucharist as he advocates, for he asserts that they held no such 
presence in Baptism, and the kind of Presence they held in Bap- 
tism, if St. Augustine is to be their interpreter, was the kind of 
Presence they held in the Eucharist, that is, a spiritual and not a 
corporal, though it were a supernatural and insensible Presence. 

ndeed had the strong expression of St. Paul in Ephesians 
v, “ We are members of His Body, of His Flesh, and of His 
Bones,” which describes a union obtained through the instru- 
mentality of Baptism, been used by him of the Eucharist, 
how gladly weal Wilberforce have availed himself of it as 
olted to his theory, as he has done of similar expressions in 
the writings of St. Cyril of Alexandria. But the expression 
means none the less because it describes the Blessing, which 
comes through the instrumentality of Baptism. This Blessing 
is a union, according to Wilberforce, with the Divine Presence 
of Christ, effected by His Spirit, and not a direct union with 
His Body. We submit then that he has no right to claim 
more for the Eucharist, or, if he does, and as he does, he is 
inconsistent in allowing less to Baptism, of which equally 
strong language is used in Scripture and in the writings of 
antiquity. 

e prefer to accept his statements about the Presence in 
Baptism, because they are sustained by Scripture and Christ- 
ian Antiquity, and, therefore, to reject his theory of the 
mode of the Presence in the Eucharist, because it has no such 
support. 

hen we are said to be “members of His Body, of His 
Flesh and of His Bones,” the union between Christ and the 





* An infantes apud Bedam in 1 Cor. x. Liber de Bap. 
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Church is declared. The terms which are used, are meant, 
doubtless, to show the reality and closeness of this union ; that 
it is a union as real as that between the body and its members, 
or between bodies joined in material union, while the declara- 
tions that we have quoted concerning the spirituality of our 
union with Christ, the emphatic declaration especially that he 
that is joined to the Lord is one Spirit made in opposition to 
the idea of a fleshly or bodily union, show most conclusively 
that such a union was never intended in the strong expressions 
of Scripture about our connection with Christ, and our real, 
vital, but spiritual participation of His Flesh and Blood. 

The teaching of Wilberforce concerning the supernatural 
Presence of the Body of the Lord in the Ducharist demands 
consideration. His Body is present, he admits, naturally only 
at the right hand of God; but it is also and ‘nevertheless 
locally and corporally, though not sensibly in the consecrated 
forms of Bread and Wine in the Eucharist. And that this 
may be shown to be possible, he says that this Presence is a 
supernatural one imparted to the Body of Christ by virtue of 
its union with his Divine Nature. It is in consequence of this 
supernatural power given to it, present not simply by conjunc- 
tion with His Divine Person, but it is, at the same time locally 

agg though in different forms, both in Heaven and upon 
arth. 

Now the fatal objection to such theorizing is that it destroys 
the truth of our Lord’s Body. It declares that to be super- 
naturally done, which is contrary to the very nature of a 
material body, which can be locally present only in one place 
at one time. And that His risen Body was subject to the 
essential conditions of bodily nature, He showed His Disciples. 

\He exhibited that Body to them in a form which could be 
seen, and in a substance that could be handled, and He appealed 
to their senses for the sufficient evidences of the reality of His 
Bodily Presence, and from its possession of the properties of a 
Body, they were to judge of its reality. The same evidence 
of their senses, did He give to them of His Ascension ; this 
was the last appeal that He made to them on earth, and on the 
strength of it, His Ascension and the Session of His Body at 
God’s Right Hand, were incorporated with the Christian 
Creed among the cardinal truths of Christianity. 

And the disciples were told by angels that “ this same Jesus, 
which was taken up from them into Heaven, should so come 
in like manner as they had seen Him go into Heaven,” and, 
till that coming, they were to rely upon the evidence, which 
had been presented to their senses, that His Body was locally 
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in Heaven, and that, therefore, from the very nature of a Body, 
it could not, at the same time, be locally on earth. At the 
same time, He would be with them by His Spirit, in His 
Divine Presence and Power, as He had promised, but not 
— by teaching them to falsify the evidence of sense, on 
which He had taught them to rely for the very truth of their 
—- ; not sure r therefore, by the local Presence of His 
Body, till He should so come as they had seen Him go, not by 
the local Presence of His Body, till that time, under any 
earthly forms. 

Such a theory as that, which Wilberforce advocates, strikes 
at the very foundation of the evidence upon which the Author 
of Christianity has rested the great facts of His Life and Mis- 
sion ; and by teaching that the Body of Christ is Present in a 
manner inconsistent with the nature of a material Body, and 
with our Lord’s own demonstrations of His Risen and Ascend- 
ing Body, overthrows the truth of that very Incarnation, 
which it'is the professed object of this theory to exalt, and to 
exhibit in its reality and its application to the demands and 
needs of men. 

Pregnant and memorable are the words of Hooker, stamp- 
ing the mark of the falsest philosophy, as well as the most un- 
true theology, upon the theories which Wilberforce has not 
learned in the schools of the Ancient or the Anglican Church, 
but which may be found in writers of the Romish Commun- 
ion, among the teachings which separate them from Prim- 
itive and Anglican Christianity. 

“Supernatural endowments,” saith the judicious Hooker, “are an advance- 
ment, they are no extinguishment of that nature whereto they are given. The 
substance of the body of Christ hath no presence, neither can have, but only 
local.” * * * * * * “Tfhis Majestical Body have now any such new property, 
by force whereof it may everywhere really, even in substance, present itself, or 
may at once be in many places, then hath the majesty of his estate extinguished 
the verity of his nature. ‘Make thou no doubt or question of it,’ (saith St. 
Augustine,) ‘but that the man Christ Jesus is now in that very place from 
whence he shall come in the same form and substance of flesh which he carried 
thither, and from which he hath not taken nature, but given thereunto immor- 
tality. According to this form he spreadeth not out himself into all places. 
For it behoveth us to take great heed, lest while we go about to maintain the 
glorious Deity of him, which is man, we leave him not the true bodily substance 
of a man.’ According to St. Augustine’s opinion, therefore, that majestical 
body, which we make to be everywhere present, doth thereby cease to have the 
substance of a true body.” 

And equally admirable is the statement by which Hooker 
shows in what sense the Body of Christ may be said to be in 
more than one place at one time: 

“His human nature in itself is naturally absent from the earth; his soul and 
body not on earth, but in heaven only; yet because his substance is insepara- 
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bly joined to that personal word, which, by His very divine essence, is present 
with all things, the nature which cannot have in itself universal presence hath 
it after a sort by being nowhere severed from that which everywhere is pres- 
ent. For inasmuch as that infinite Word is not divisible into parts, it could not 
in part, but must needs be wholly incarnate; and, consequently, wheresoever 
the Word is, it hath with it manhood, else should the Word be in part, or 
somewhere God only and not man, which is impossible. For the Person of 
Christ is whole, perfect God and perfect Man, wheresoever; although the 

rts of his manhood being finite, and his Deity infinite, we cannot say that 
the whole of Christ is simply everywhere, as we may say that his Deity 1s, and 
his Person is by force of Deity. For, somewhat of the Person of Christ is not 
everywhere, in that sort: namely, his manhood, the only conjunction whereof 
with Deity is extended as far as Deity, the actual position restrained and tied 
toa certain place; yet presence, by way of conjunction, is, in some sort, pres- 
ence.’ 


This is good philosophy and true theology. It preserves the 
>, 

distinction between the natures of Christ; it does not attribute 
to his human nature qualities of which human nature is not 
susceptible, while, for all purposes of divine grace and effica- 
cy, it assigns to that Flesh, which was given for the life of the 
world, a divine and sanctifying Presence to those for whom it 
has been given, and thus attributes to the Incarnation of the 
Lord the spiritual potency and virtue that truly belong to it. 

And yet such a virtual Presence in the holy Eucharist Wil- 
berforce argues against, and maintains that it does not and can- 
not come up to the meaning of the Words of Institution, or to 
the sense which the Ancient Church had of the Presence of 
Christ in the sacrament of His Body and Blood. He argues 
that a virtual Presence, which signifies that our Lord’s flesh is 
present because he acts upon us by some power which is inhe- 
rent in His Flesh, is equivalent to the actual Presence of his 
Body. He refers to the views of Calvin, who maintains that 
Christ descends to us in the virtue and power of His Flesh, anni- 
hilating the effect of distance without transferring the local 
Presence of His Flesh to the earth. This assertion Wilberforce 
maintains to be self-contradictory and self-destructive. 

“That,” he says, “which does away with distance must be the thing which 
produces Presence. If Calvin, therefore, had really attributed any efficacy in 
this work to our Lord’s Flesh, he must have allowed that the divine power 
overcomes the obstacles of distance, by bestowing some supernatural gift of 
presence upon our Lord’s Body, and not merely by aiding the aspirations of the 
souls of men. For it is a contradiction to say that our Lord’s Body is the mo- 
tive principle in this action, and yet to deny that it possesses those properties 
upon which the action is dependent. This is the same incongruity which has 
already been noticed in Calvin’s system—a virtus sacramenti without the res 
sacramenti, upon which it must be dependent. In that case it was shown that 
Calvin affirmed a certain effect to follow from the gift of our Lord’s Body, 
while, in place of that gift itself, he substituted God’s decree and intention in 
favor of his elect. And here he brings forward the efficacy which he supposes 
to attend Christ’s Body, when it is present, as though it were an explanation of 
the manner in which His Presence is brought about.” Page 254. 
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In this passage is seen what appears thoughout this work of 
Wilberforce, his unwillingness to attribute any efficacy to the 
Flesh of the Incarnate Son; nay, the assertion that such efficacy 
is impossible, unless that Flesh is made to be locally present 
where its efficacy is exerted. 

And yet he admits that St. Augustine, justly representing 
the view of the Church and the true doctrine of the Eucharist, 
uses indiscriminately the terms virtus sacramenti and res sacra- 
menti, as if with him the virtus sacramenti were equivalent to 
the Presence of the inward gift, though it were not locally 
present; so that the Body of Christ could be efficaciously and 
therefore really present, though locally and corporally absent. 

To say, as Wilberforce does, that the assignment of a virtue 
to the sacrament, without such a local Presence of the res sac- 
ramenti, could not be done without maintaining the arbitrary 
decrees of the Calvinistic system, since, confessedly, all do not 
receive the wirtus sacramenti, would be to limit the power of 
God; it would be equivalent to saying that God could not sus- 
pend His Gift in the sacrament upon conditions, which men may 
comply with or reject. He certainly may do this. The idea 
that the theory of arbitrary decrees of election or reprobation 
is necessarily connected with the belief of a virtual, as opposed 
to a corporal, Presence of Christ’s Body and Blood in the 
Eucharist, is entirely gratuitous and unfounded. It is casting 
unworthy prejudice upon teaching which was undoubtedly 
that of Catholic writers of the Ancient Church. 

The true opposition to virtwal Presence of the Body of Christ 
is its corporal Presence. Its virtual Presence is not inconsistent 
with its real Presence, as Wilberforce represents ; nor does its 
real Presence involve its corporal presence by some supernatu- 
ral power, which it has received—for this would be to tie the 
power of God to our poor finite conceptions, and to maintain 
that He proceeds in contradiction to the essential laws of being 
that He has assigned to human nature. 

Differently did Hooker write upon this subject. “For his 
Body, being a part of that Nature, which whole nature is pres- 
ently joined unto Deity ; wheresoever Deity is, it followeth 
that his bodily substance hath everywhere a presence of true 
conjunction with Deity. And forasmuch as it is, by virtue of 
that conjunction, made the Body of the Son of God, by whom 
also it was made a sacrifice for the sins of the whole world ; 
this giveth it a presence of force and efficacy throughout all 
generations of men.” It does not follow, therefore, that be- 
cause our Lord’s Presence in the Eucharist is not merely sym- 
bolical, because it is real, that therefore it is not a virtual pres- 
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ence. That virtual presence may be the deepest and holiest of 
realities, without being either such a reality as Wilberforce 
advocates. 

He, of course, appeals to the Ancient Church in support of 
his views. His appeal is to the ancient liturgies foes ancient 
writers. The ancient liturgies certainly contemplate a change 
in the elements, and ask for such a change, by which they 
may be made the Body and Blood of Christ. But they do this 
with the express petition that they may be made so to the wor- 
shipers, that thus, in the use and reception of them, the wor- 
shipers may become partakers of His blessed Body and Blood. 
“That this oblation may become to us,” is the prayer of the 
ancient Roman Canon, “tlie Body and Blood of thy most be- 
loved Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord God.” All that can be in- 
ferred from these liturgies is that they contemplated the ele- 
ments as representations of the Body and Blood of Christ, and 
means of conveying these inward gifts to those who rightly re- 
ceived them, that thus, in the language of the Roman Canon, 
“they may be filled with all heavenly benediction and grace.” 
But that any change was contemplated, by which the elements 
departed from their own nature, or had another nature joined 
with them; any other change, in fact, than one which gave to 
them a sacred meaning, and made them the instruments of 
divine and spiritual grace, cannot be proved, and the state- 
ments of ancient writers show that such was the change which 
they contemplated. 

Tews such writers as to the nature of this change Wilber- 
force quotes,* St. Ambrose, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Gregory 
Nyssen, and St. Gaudentius. Their expressions he considers 
so strong that he deems it necessary to interpose a +“ caution 
that they must not be supposed to hove admitted any carnal 
presence of Christ, i. e., any such presence as “ that he could be 
an object to the senses.” ere, by the way, the Archdeacon 
himself defines in what sense he denies a carnal presence, as, in 
another place,t he guards against the idea of “such corporal 
Presence as the senses can take cognizance of,” but, with this 
salvo, a carnal and a corporal presence he does teach, that is, 
a real, carnal, and al one, though not a sensible one. 

He first quotes St. Ambrose as saying of the Eucharist, “Let 
me prove that this is not that which nature has made it, but 
that which the benediction has consecrated it to be; and that 
the force of the benediction is greater than that of nature, be- 
cause, by the benediction, nature herself is changed.” And 
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again, “our Lord Jesus Christ himself proclaims, this is My 

ody. Before the sacred words of benediction another species 
is named, after consecration the Body is zmplied,” as Wilber- 
force translates it, though St. Ambrose says, “after consecration 
the Body is signified (significatur.”) “ He himself,” continues St. 
Ambrose, “speaks of his blood. Before consecration, it is 
spoken of as another thing. After consecration, it is named 

lood. And you, i. e., the receiver, say, Amen—that is, it is 
true. What your mouth expresses, let your inner mind con- 
fess ; feel what you say.” 

Certainly St. Ambrose, even in this passage, explains him- 
self when he says, “ after consecration, the Body is signified.” 
These are the words in which he describes the effect of conse- 
eration. The rendering which Archdeacon Wilberforce has 
given to the word, significatur, “is implied,” shows that the 
passage did not fully come up to his view. But Ambrose thor- 
oughly explains himself in this very treatise, when he says of 
the inward gift of the sacrament: “for the Body of the Lord is 
a spiritual Body ; the Body of Christ is the Body of the Divine 
Spirit, because Christ is a Spirit, as we read, ‘ Christ the Lord 
is the Spirit before our face.’” 

Ratramn, in his treatise on the Body and Blood of the Lord, 
os these words of Ambrose, thus concludes his remarks 
upon them: “How* then is it called the Body of a Divine 
Spirit? Of a truth, as it is spiritual, that is, as it doth subsist, 
being invisible, impalpable, and therefore incorruptible, 
whence, in the following words, ‘ because Christ is a Spirit, as 
we read, Christ the Lord is the Spirit before our face;’ he 
openly showeth in what respect it is held to be the Body of 
Christ; namely, as the Spirit of Christ is therein, that is, the 
power of the Divine Word, which doth not feed only, but also 
purge the soul.” Is not this a virtual Presence which is here 
taught by Ratramn and derived from St. Ambrose? And the 
treatise of Ratramn, be it remembered, was that by which the 
reformer Ridley was recalled from the Romish to the Catholic 
doctrine of the Eucharist. 

And, since we are upon this treatise of Ratramn, we cannot 
refrain from quoting the words which follow those just above 
adduced, because they so plainly refute the notion of Wilber- 
force that the spirit of man can be strengthened by —— 
food. ‘ Wherefore the same author goeth on to say, ‘ Lastly, 
that food strengtheneth our heart, ai Gen drink maketh glad 
the heart of man, as the Prophet testifieth.’? Doth, then, corpo- 
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real food and corporeal drink make glad the heart of man ? 
No; but to show of what meat and drink he is speaking, he 
significantly adds, that meat and that drink. What is that 
meat and that drink? Of a truth it is the Body of Christ, the 
Body of a Divine Spirit, and (that he may impress this more 
clearly upon us) Christ the Spirit, of whom Scripture saith, 
‘Christ the Lord is the Spirit before our face.’ By all which it 
is clearly shown that aodiing should be understood corporally 
in that food and that drink, but that all should be spiritually 
taken. For the soul, which is meant by the heart of man in 
this place, is not fed by corporeal meat or ee drink, but 
is nourished by the word of God, and groweth thereby, which 
the same doctor affirmeth yet more clearly in his fifth book of 
the Sacraments, where he saith:* ‘It is not that bread which 
goeth into the Body, [as Wilberforce says the sacramentum and 
res sacramenti do, because orally received by all communi- 
cants,] but that Bread of Eternal Life, which, in a hidden man- 
ner, doth minister substance to our soul.” 

Indeed, had Wilberforce quoted the words immediately pre- 
ceding his last quotation from Ambrose, as given above, the 
quotation he has mistranslated, the a ot Ambrose would 
have been rendered still more apparent. The words are these: 
“Tt was surely the true Flesh of Christ which was crucified, 
which was buried; therefore this is truly the sacrament of 
that Flesh.” “ How carefully, how warily,” says Ratramn, “is 
this distinction drawn! Of the Flesh of Christ, which was cru- 
cified, which was buried, that is, in respect of which Christ was 
crucified and buried, he saith, ‘ this was surely the true Flesh of 
Christ ;’ but of that which is received in the sacrament he de- 
clareth, ‘Therefore this is truly the sacrament of that Flesh.’ 
Here he distinguisheth between the sacrament of the Flesh and 
the Flesh itself; inasmuch as he saith that He was crucified and 
buried in that true Flesh, which He took of the Virgin; but 
that the mystery, which is now performed in the Church, is the 
sacrament of that true Flesh, in the which he was crucified. 
Here he openly teacheth the faithful that the Flesh in which 
Christ was crucified and buried is no mystery, but true and 
natural; while the Flesh, which now in a mystery containeth 
the similitude of the former, is not flesh in its nature, but in a 
sacrament. For in its nature it is bread, but sacramentally it 
is the true Body of Christ, as the Lord Jesus himself declareth, 
‘This is My Body.’ ” 

A distinction is taken by St. Ambrose and by Ratramn be- 
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tween the sacrament and the flesh in which Christ was cruci- 
fied and buried. Ambrose held to no such change as that for 
which Wilberforce adduces him; a change by which the true 
Flesh of Christ is actually and locally united to the sacrament. 
The distinction which Ambrose takes between the true sacra- 
ment of the Flesh and the true Flesh itself, using the highest 
terms allowable of each, repudiates such an identity between 
them. He explains his own meaning when he rs: den that, 
“after consecration the Body is signified,” and he sets forth the 
sacrament as the vehicle of purely spiritual blessings ; and the 
food, which is received in it, he says, is not “corporeal but 
spiritual food—and that because Christ is in the sacrament; 
and Christ is a spirit,” and doth not, in his bodily substance, 
communicate himself to men, though he doth make them par- 
takers of His blessed Body and Blood. 

We have dwelt thus long upon the testimony of Ambrose, 
because he uses peculiarly strong expressions about the change 
of nature produced by Consecration of the Bread and Wine of 
the Eucharist—expressions which, at first sight, seem to meet 
Wilberforce’s view, and yet the explanations of Ambrose him- 
self, show that such a view was most alien to his mind; it is 
one which, in terms, he rejects, when he says, the food of the 
Eucharist is not corporal but spiritual food. Now Ambrose, 
by the admission of Archdeacon Wilberforce, represents truly 
the views of the ancient church, and those views are, therefore, 
not in accordance with the theories of Wilberforce. 

He ciaims, in support of his doctrine of the Eucharist, 
Cyril of Jerusalem. And yet Cyril, while asserting that we 
partake of the Body and Blood of Christ, says expressly, that 
“the Body is given to thee under the type of Bread, and the 
Blood is given to thee under type of Wine ;” and adds that the 
words of Christ, about eating His Flesh, and drinking His Blood, 
are to be spiritually understood, and that He did not exhort them, 
as some thought, to the eating of Flesh. He undoubtedly believed 
that Bread and Wine were made types of the Body yom f Blood by 
consecration, and instruments of spiritual participation of Christ ; 
but not that they were transmuted into an identity with His Bo- 
oy and Blood. He compares, in the very ITI. Myst. Cat., which 

ilberforce quotes, the change effected in the Bread and Wine 
to the change in the holy oil by consecration. “That,” he says, 
“is no longer mere or common oil after the invocation, but the 
= of Christ—just as the Bread, after the invocation of the Ho- 

y Spirit, is no more common bread, but the Body of Christ.” 

Such a comparison shows full well what change was contem- 

plated by the Ancient fathers, and embodied in the Ancient 
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Liturgies. “The elements were changed from common to 
Holy, and were made instruments of grace.” 

St. Gregory Nyssen, whom Wilberforce claims for his theory 
of sacramental change, compares the change of the sacramental 
bread to the change made in an altar by consecration, and to 
that effected in a man by his ordination to the Priesthood. It 
is a change, like that of Cyril, as the comparisons show, from 
common to holy uses, from elements of nature to symbols and 
vehicles of grace. 

Gaudentius, in the longer passage, which Wilberforce quotes, 
explains himself as holding the Eucharist to be “a memorial of 
our Redemption,” and “asweet medicine and perpetual de- 
fense against the venom of the devil.” The consecrated Bread 
and Wine, according to him, are “those mysteries of eternal 
life,” the Body and Blood of Christ, because “ the image of His 
Passion,” “a representation of Christ’s Passion before our 
eyes.” His view is, in fact, that of Cyril, of Ambrose, and of 

atramn. 

Indeed the writers of the Eastern school, who speak so di- 
rectly of a change in the elements, themselves assert that the 
consecrated Bread and Wine, the sacramental Body and Blood, 
g° through the usual processes of bodily food, and nourish the 

ody, an assertion which would not be made of the incorruptible . 
Body of Christ. So do Justin Martyr, and Irenaeus, and Ori- 
gen say, while those, who have peculiar ideas on this subject, 

ecause they had special reverence for the consecrated ele- 
ments viewed as sacred objects, as, for example, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, and Chrysostom, nevertheless, distinctly say that these 
consecrated elements are absorbed by the substance of the 
bodies of the recipients, an assertion which would surely never 
be made of the Body that hung upon the Cross, and is seated 
at God’s Right Hand, till the Lord shall come to judgment. 

The passage which Wilberforce quotes from Gregory Nyssen, 
brings out a view peculiar to Gregory himself, that the bread 
and wine were transmuted by an immediate miracle into the 
body of the Logos, as really as when He was on earth they 
were converted by natural processes into elements of His Body ; 
and thus, by continual creation upon all Christian altars, was 
that Body multiplied and new heavenly nourishment provided 
for the faithful of Christ. This view was certainly never adopt- 
ed by the Church, and yet the passage which contains it, is the 
strongest one which Wilberforce adduces to sustain the idea of 
such a change as he advocates. 

In the ninth chapter of his work, Wilberforce professes to 
give a complete view of the ww of Christian antiquity to 
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the doctrine of the real presence. He divides the writers of 
antiquity into five classes: the Anti-Nicene school, which 
spoke simply of our Lord’s Presence in the Eucharist ; the East- 
ern school, which dwelt on the change of the elements, some 
of whom he had quoted in a previous chapter, whose testimon 
we have already considered ; the Anti-Eutychian school, which 
maintained the existence of the outward part of the Eucharist, 
as illustrative of the permanence of our Lord’s two natures—of 
which Theodoret is adduced as the chief writer—while state- 
ments similar to his “ occur in Gelasius’s work against Eutyches 
and Nestorius, in the letter to Caesarius, which is attributed to 
St. Chrysostom, and in Ephraim of Antioch ;” the fourth or 
Anti-Nestorian school, which maintained the inward part of 
the Eucharist to be the Manhood of Christ united with the 
Person of the Divine Word, of which Cyril of Alexandria was 
the chief writer ; and the fifth or Western school, which united 
and stated, “in:a more accurate and scientific manner,” the 
views of all the other schools, and thus brought out, “ not only 
by opposite negations, but in a direct and positive manner,” 
“the truth of the Holy Eucharist.” “Its leading writers were, 
St. Ambrose and St. Augustine.” “The cardinal principle of 
this school was, that the existence both of an outward and of an 
inward part in the Holy Eucharist, was to be admitted.” 

There was certainly considerable diversity in the statements 
of the Eastern and Western writers, and the rhetorical expres- 
sions of the Eastern writers, as, for example, of Cyril of Jeru- 
salem and Chrysostom, were qualified by their own definite 
statements, showing, what is of itself evident, that their rheto- 
rical expressions are not, by any means, to be literally under- 
stood to the full extent of their apparent meaning, as indeed no 
one does thus understand them. 

But Archdeacon Wilberforce gives two criteria, by which 
he tries all the schools of the Ancient Church, and maintains 
that they held such a presence of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
as he sets forth in his work. 

The first test is, that all the schools of the Ancient Church 
show that they “ suppose Christ to be really present in the Holy 
Eucharist,” “by rendering Him Divine Honor, and asserting 
this Worship to be due to Christ’s Body, as present in the con- 
-secrated elements.” 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem, he says, directs men “to —— to 
the cup of His Blood—not stretching forth their hands, but 
bending, and saying, in the way of worship and reverence, 
Amen.” Does this show any adoration of Christ as corporall 
present? Is there the slightest intimation, in the words, of suc 
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an intention on the part of St. Cyril? St. Jerome says, “ Men 
were taught, by the Scriptures, with what veneration they 
ought to receive holy things, and serve in the ministry of 
Christ’s Altar, and not to esteem the holy cups, and holy veils, 
and other things pertaining to the service of the Lord’s Passion, 
to be without ‘acon as inanimate things, and void of sense, 
but as things, which, from their relation to the Body and Blood 
of the Leal, were to be venerated with the same majesty and 
reverence as His Body and Blood.” “Such reverence,” says 
Bingham, quoting this passage of St. Jerome, “which was 

iven to the sacrament, as the symbolical Body and Blood. of 

hrist; but this could not be a veneration of divine worship 
and adoration, unless we can think that they. ave divine wor- 
ship to the cups and utensils of the altar, which, he says, were 
venerated with the same respect as the Body and Blood of 
Christ.” 

Wilberforce also adduces Chrysostom to prove that the An- 
cients worshiped Christ as corporeally present in the Eucharist. 
He quotes some rhetorical expressions of this Father, and he 
mentions, especially, that “He speaks of the Energumens as 
introduced into the Church to pay bodily reverence to Christ, 
“by bowing the head,” when His Presence is bestowed in the 
Holy Eucharist, because they may not join in the Church’s 
Words of Prayer.” This argument is adduced by Durantus, 
a Roman writer, to prove the worship of the Host in the An- 
cient Church. “But Chrysostom unluckily,” says Bingham, 
“spoils his argument.” “ For at that time,” he says, “the Eu- 
charist was not consecrated, but only about to be consecrated, and 
these Energumens were not allowed to stay to hear the prayers 
of consecration with the faithful, but were dismissed with the 
Catechumens and other non-communicants before the commun- 
ion service began.” So that if they worshiped the Host, it 
must be an unconsecrated Host, which, according to Du- 
rantus himself, would be plain idolatry.” Though even by 
this Wilberforce is not balked, for he speaks in a note* “ of the 
reverence which is due even to the anticipated mystery.” But 
even he does not venture to make any distinction been the reve- 
rence which, he says, Chrysostom represents as paid to the “ an- 
ticipated mystery,” and that which, according to Wilberforce, 
the same Father speaks of as due “ at the moment of the sacrifice 
itself.” And surely even Wilberforce would not claim that Di- 
vine worship was held to be due to an unconsecrated Host. In- 
deed the distinction which he makes between two passages of St. 
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Chrysostom, as if in one hespeaks of a reverence due before Con- 
secration ; and in the other, of a reverence paid at the very mo- 
ment of Consecration, is utterly unfounded. Chrysostom, in both 
laces, is speaking of the same Prayers for Energumens, which 
had their appointed time in Divine service; and he says, 
raga that these prayers were offered “when Christ was 
in a little time about to sit, as it were, upon His high Throne, 
and shortly to appear in the holy mysteries.” Nor does he 
even intimate that this worship was addressed to Christ as, in 
any way, then Present in the Eucharist. St. Chrysostom 
says, moreover, “they fell down before Christ, their King, as 
captives in Baptism, and that they cast themselves down upon 
their knees before Him.” ‘“ And yet no one would conclude, 
therefore, that they worshiped Him as corporeally present in 
Baptism, although Baptism made them partakers ot His Bod 
and Blood also. He says further, “that the king himself 
bowed his body because of God speaking in the Holy Gospels.” 
But it would be ridiculous hence to infer, either that they wor- 
shiped the Gospels, or Christ, as corporeally present in them.” 
ilberforce also quotes a passage from Theodoret, to show 
that he considered divine worship to be due to our Lord’s Body 
as present in the Holy Eucharist. Theodoret speaks of the 
“ mystical symbols,” and says that they “ are worshiped as bein 
those things which they are believed to be.” But he immedi- 
ately goes on to speak of the original to which these My cor- 
po go and says, “That Body has the same form, and figure, 
and circumscription, and, in a word, has the same substance of 
a body that it had before, but it is immortal after the resur- 
rection, and is freed from all corruption, and sits at God’s 
Right Hand, and is adored by every creature, as being called 
the body of the Lord of nature.” Of course, then, when he 
spoke of the reverence due to the types, expressly distinguish- 
ing them from the true body pe at God's Right Hand, he 
meant to speak of a regard due to them as types of so holy, im- 
mortal, and incorruptible a thing, and could not have dreamt 
of paying that adoration to them which belonged to the truth 
alone. And, in fact, the word which is rendered “ worshiped” 
in the above passage of Theodoret, is frequently used even of 
earthly signs of honor paid by man to his fellew-man. 
Theodoret explains himself in the passage which Wilberforce 
quotes, and, in doing so, furnishes us with a key to the 
strong language often applied to the symbols, which the advo- 
cates of corporeal theories of the Eucharist are prone to inter- 
pret in a sense never intended by the writers. Theodoret, in 
this passage, of which Archdeacon Wilberforce quotes only 
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the first part, that which relates to the types, shows, that he, 
like St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, believed that the Body of 
Christ has its local presence in Heaven, and not in the Eucha- 
rist; and that it is not free from the essential laws of bodily 
substance. He says that it has, in Heaven, the same form, and 
figure, and circumscription, and substance, which it had before ; 
and could not mean to say, therefore, that it was, at the same 
time, upon the altar in the Eucharist, which would be beyond 
the bounds of such a circumscription, and contrary to the na- 
ture of bodily substance. The proof from him of the worship 
e— Body present upon Marth, is a most transparent 
ailure. 

The reference to the school of Anti-Nestorian writers on the 
Eucharist, alike comes short of the point to be proved. Leon- 
tius, whom Wilberforce quotes, does not even intimate a wor- 
ship of Christ as present in the Eucharist, but speaks of the 
general profanity of the Nestorians, as man-worshipers. 

He quotes, finally, St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, of the 
Western school, to show that they worshi ed the body of 
Christ Present in the Eucharist. Both speak of the Flesh of 
Christ as the object of worship. St. Ambrose says, “ we adore 
it in the mysteries.” St. Augustine, that “no one eats that 
Flesh who has not first worshiped ;” but St. Augustine ex- 
pressly says, in speaking of the bread and the cup as the sacra- 
ment of the Body and Blood, that “ His Body is only in Heaven, 
and there shall be tiil he come to judge the quick and the dead,” 
and that our participation of that body is a spiritual participa- 
tion. He could not therefore teach a worship of Christ’s Body 
as corporeally present, where, according to him, it was not. 
And that St. p sec seve held to no such corporal presence in 
the Eucharist, we have already seen, and he, therefore, could 
teach no such worship as that for which he is adduced. 

Archdeacon Wilberforce concludes his proofs on this head, 
by mentioning the reverential treatment of the sacramental 
Body and Blood in the Ancient Church, their care in receiving 
it, and their “caution lest the least portion of it should fall; 
lest any of the consecrated gifts should be lost.” Such proofs 
as these are, in fact, the only ones he pretends to derive from 
the Anti-Nicene age. Bingham, after mentioning such proofs 
as these, adds, “ Whence Bellarmine very wisely concludes 
they must needs believe it to be Christ’s natural body, and 
adore it. As if holy things could not be used with such cau- 
tion and reverence, but presently it must be interpreted an act 
of adoration.” Jeremy Taylor well remarks that if the Ancient 
Christians had worshiped Christ Present in the outward part 
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of the Eucharist, the adversaries, whom they charged with im- 
age-worship, could have retorted the accusation and most of 
the arguments, by which it was supported, but continues he,— 

“Upon this account, since none of the witty and subtle adversaries of Chris- 
Sanity ever did or could make this defense by way of recrimination, it is cer- 
tain there was no occasion given ; and therefore those trifling pretences made 
out of some sayings of the fathers, pretending the practice of worshiping the 
sacrament, must needs be sophistry and illusion, and can need no particular 
consideration. But if any man can think them at all considerable, (as Wilber- 
force seems to do,)I refer him to be satisfied by Michael le Faucheur, in his 
voluminous confutation of Cardinal Perron. I, for my part, am weary of the 
infinite variety of argument in this question, and, therefore, shall only observe 
this, that antiquity does frequently use the words, rpockiynros, ce Bacpedraros, 
GOcros, mposxvvotpevos, “ venerable,” “ adorable,” “ worshipful,” to everything that 
ought to be received with great reverence, and used with regard : to princes, to 
laws, to baptism, to bishops, to priests, to the ears of priests, the cross, the chal- 
ice, the temples, the words of Scripture, the feast of Easter ; and upon the same 
account, by which it is pretended that some of the Fathers taught the adora- 
tion of the Eucharist, we may also infer the adoration of all the other in- 
stances. But that which proves too much, proves nothing at all.” 


The first test of Wilberforce’s theory, then, when applied to 
the Ancient Church and to all its schools, entirely fails. 

And the same may be said of his second criterion, which is, 
“ that the Body and Blood of Christ were believed to be orally 
received even by unworthy communicants.” “This likewise 
will be found,” he says, “to have been the opinion of all those 
ancient schools which have been described.” But he does not, 
nevertheless, make out his case. Most of the passages he 
quotes are entirely irrelevant. They speak of thesin of receiv- 
ing the Body and Blood of the Lord unworthily, of the unwill- 
ingness of Priests to give this Body and Blood into polluted 
hands, of their delivery even to Judas, who, as St. Augustine 
oy pera the Bread of the Lord, but not the Lord the 

read. 

But according to the well known principle announced by St. 
Augustine, these passages do not prove the point for which 
Wilberforce adduces them. These are the words of St. Augus- 
tine, “if sacraments had not a certain similitude of those 
things, of which they are sacraments, they would not be sacra- 
ments at all. But from this similitude they receive, for the 
most part, the names also of the things themselves. As there- 
fore, in a certain manner, the sacrament of the Body of Christ 
is the Body of Christ, the sacrament of the Blood of Christ is 
the Blood of Christ, so the sacrament of faith is faith.” The 
— were usually called the Body and Blood; and so are 
they called in the passages, which Wilberforce adduces, to show 
that the very Body and Blood of Christ were orally received 
by unworthy communicants. The passages speak of their 
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reception of the symbols with polluted hands and lips, of trans- 
actions apparent to men, in this world of sense, and of nothing 
else. They do not approach a proof of the specific point, for 
which Wilberforce pe them. 

Most unwarrantable is his attempt to fasten upon St. Augus- 
tine the idea that the wicked can receive the ves sacraments. 
St. Augustine says plainly,* “The sacrament of this thing, i. e. 
of the unity of the body and blood of Christ in some places 
daily, in some, at certain intervals of days, is prepared at the 
Lord’s table, and is taken from the Lord’s table; by some to 
life, by some to destruction; but the thing itself, of which it is 
a sacrament by every man to life, by no man to destruction 
who partakes of it.” In the same treatise, he says further, in 
exposition of John vi, 57: 

“This it is to eat that food and drink that drink, to abide in Christ and to have 
Him abiding in himself. Arid he who, in this way, abides not in Christ, and in 
whom Christ abides not, without doubt, neither eats spiritually his flesh nor 
drinks his blood, although he may carnally and visibly press with his teeth the 
sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ: but rather he eats and drinks the 
sacrament of so great a thing unto his own judgment, because he has presumed 
to come polluted to the sacraments of Christ, which any one does not worthily 
take unless he is clean,—concerning whom it is said, Blessed are they of pure 
heart, for they shall see God.” 

St. Augustine, therefore, most clearly, did not believe that 
the unworthy receive the res sacramenti, and the passages, 
which Wilberforce quotes, to show that he did, have reference, 
according to St. Augustine’s own principle of the application 
of the name of the ves sacraments to the sacrament, to the 
reception of the outward signs. 

The passage last quoted from St. Augustine, shows his under- 
standing of the manner in which we eat the Flesh and drink 
the Blood of the Son of man. It is spiritual participation of 
Christ. On this point he clearly declares himself as he 1s quoted 
by Ratramn :* “Except ye eat (saith the Saviour) ‘the Flesh 
of the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, ye shall not have life in 
you.’ Heseemeth to command a flagitious crime. His words, 
therefore, are in a figure, bidding us communicate in the Lord’s 
passion, and faithfully store up in our memory, that His Flesh 
was crucified and wounded for‘us.” 

The second test of Wilberforce then fails, when applied to all 
the schools of the ancient Church, and by St. Augustine the 
great leader of the Western school, it is plainly and openly 
rejected from his theory of the Eucharist. 

This attempt by a dignitary of the Anglican Church, to press 





*St. Augustine, Tractatus 26, in Joha: Evan. vi, 41-58. 
¢ St. Augustine, De Christi: Doctrina. Lib. iii, ¢. 16. 
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the testimony of the ancient Church into such a service, is most 
extraordinary and mortifying. The whole ground of evidence, 
which Wilberforce ‘linin, tan been more thoroughly review- 
ed by our great writers than he has done it, and been shown 
most conclusively to exclude all such theories of a corporal 
resence of Christ in the Eucharist as he advocates. Witness, 
or example, the masterly demonstration of Bishop Taylor in 
his treatise “On the Real Presence of Christ in the Holy 
Sacrament,” and how he scatters to the winds such expositions 
of antiquity as Bellarmine and Wilberforce have given; for 
Wilberforce has followed in the track of Bellarmine, and used 
the very arguments which Taylor triumphantiy cemolishes. 

The counterpart of Wilberforce’s views may be found in the 
decrees of Trent. They do teach such a sacramental Presence 
as he inculcates, giving a meaning to the words, sacramental 
Presence, that was unknown to the Ancient Church. The 
Ancient Church, as its doctrine is expounded, for example, in 
the admirable treatise of Ratramn, and in the writings of East- 
ern and Western Fathers, understood b sacramental Presence, 
a symbolical Presence, while they believed that the symbols 
were attended with spiritual and divine efficacy to those, who, 
in faith, received them, that, to such, they were spiritually the 
Body and Blood of Christ. The Council of Trent anathematizes 
those who “say that Christ is only in the sacrament of the 
most holy Eucharist in sign, or figure, or virtue,” and who 
“ denies that in that sacrament there is contained truly, really, 
and substantially, the body and blood, together with the soul 
and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and this doctrine, 
which the Council enforces under anathema, Wilberforce stren- 
uously advocates. We have already seen the issue, in divers 
instances, of such adoption of the tenets of Trent by members 
of the Anglican Communion. 

The emt to find support for these tenets in Christian 
antiquity, will always prove a failure, and the doctrine of devel- 
opment is the Gaul Yenoet of those who are driven from the 

round of antiquity in the defense of these tenets, and there is 
a Church of development ready to receive them. 

It were easy to show, in various particulars, the accordance 
of Wilberforce with the Council of Trent. He speaks very 
tenderly, and indeed approvingly and apologetically, of the 
theory of transubstantiation as maintained by Aquinas, which, 
he says, was the same doctrine with that sanctioned by the 
Council of Trent. It is a doctrine, according to him, which 
avoids the extremes both of the Eastern and the Anti-Euty- 
chian schools, and which, of course, brought them both nearer 
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to the truth. Hear him speak of this doctrine of Aquinas, 
the latest development of the Western school : 

“There can be no necessity, therefore, for admitting this expression of the 
manner, in which our Lord’s Presence is brought about, unless it is commended 
to us by some later authority, to which we are bound to submit. And there- 
fore, while it is accepted by those who admit the authority of the Council of 
Trent, it is not accepted by English Churchmen, by whom that Council’is not 
recognized. They withhold their assent from this account of the manner in 
which our Lord’s Presence is brought about in the Holy Eucharist, and allow 
nothing but that in which all parties in the ancient Church were accordant. 
They hold, of course, as our Article declares, and as Aquinas would not have 
denied, that according to that popular sense of the word substance, which 
implies it to be an object to the senses of men, the substance of the elements 
remains unchanged. But in reference to that more subtile explanation, which 
was designed by Aquinas, they simply withhold their judgment, and affirm nothing 
respecting the Holy Eucharist but that which was affirmed by the whole Church, 
both in the East and West, during the first seven centuries of its existence.”* 

That is, tre English Church does not deny the change of 
substance in the elements as it would be allowed by Aquinas, 
and has been decreed by Trent ; it holds them to be unchanged 
only in the point in which Aquinas himself would have held 
the same, and since, as Wilberforce expressly says, Aquinas, by 
his theory, qualitied and corrected the extreme views liable to 
be misunderstood, of the followers of Cyril of Jerusalem, in the 
Eastern school, and of the opponents of Eutyches, it would 
seem to follow that the want of authorization of his theory, by 
the English Church, is a blemish in its teaching. 

But how he can say that English Churchmen withhold their 
judgment on the subject of transubstantiation as taught by 
Trent, when he asserts that this doctrine was that of the scho- 
lastic age and of the Roman Council under Gregory VI, and 
when a doctrine thus publicly maintained must have been the 
one in the view of the framers of the Articles, we cannot see. 

Wilbertorce’s sympathies are perfectly manifest by the train 
of remark we have quoted. The catechism of Trent is one of 
the authorities to which he refers in his note explanatory and 
illustrative and defensive of Aquinas’ theory. Indeed, on 
pages 142, 143, he undertakes a direct defense of the deci- 
sions of Trent, on the subject of Transubstantiation. He says 
that they ro the word substance in the more subtile 
sense, in which it was used by the schoolmen. In this sense, it 
is an object to intellect and not to the senses, and “ Fes tne 
the quiddity of an object, i. e. what it is, quid est.” “So that 
when the Church of England denies that the substance of bread 
and wine is changed in the Holy Eucharist, she refers to the 
sacramentum, or that which is an object to the senses. But 
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when the Church of Rome speaks of change of substance, 
there is no reason why she may not be understood to refer to 
the res sacramenti, or that which is not an object to the senses. 
If the question were understood in this way, the contradiction 
parse be verbal, rather than real; in language and not in 
thought. 

A tasusieiite way this surely to escape from the declaration 
of an Article, which had reference to a transubstantiation that 
Wilberforce admits was a publicly known doctrine that had 
been taught for ages in the schools of Rome! ‘The decrees of 
Trent certainly refer to the substance of bread and wine, and 
say that this is changed into the substance of the Body and 
Blood of Christ. The Church of Rome, therefore, cannot be 
understood to refer simply to the res sacramenti, unless the sub- 
stance of Bread and Wine is that ves sacramenti. Wilberforce 
himself is conscious of the untenableness of his assertion, for 
he adds, “or that which is not an object to the senses.” But if 
“that which is not an object to the senses,” is the substance of 
Bread and Wine, and if the Church of Rome declares, as she 
does in the second Canon on the Eucharist, that this substance, 
which constitutes, as Wilberforce says she understands the 
word, the Quiddity of the Bread and Wine, that which they 
are,—that this substance remains no longer after consecration, 
then, undoubtedly, since that which constitutes the entity of the 
Bread and Wine no longer exists, they are annihilated, and the 
sacrament is overthrown, because its outward part is destroyed. 
The Accidents are then a lie, because they bear witness to what 
does not exist. 

And yet this is the teaching, which Wilberforce says, the 
twenty-eighth Article does not censure. It only means to 
censure* “such change of the substance of bread and wine, as 
‘overthroweth the nature of a sacrament,’” and that, he adds, 
is not the transubstantiation of Trent, though, from his own his- 
torical statements, it appears that that was the very transubstan- 
tiation which the Article had in view, and which, it declared, 
to overthrow the nature of a sacrament, as, from Wilberforce’s 
own explanation of it, it has been shown above that it demon- 
strably does. 

Here then we have another attempt, by a non-natural sense, 
to torture the Articles of the English Church by stretching 
them upon the Procrustean bed of "Trent, 

An attempt of the same kind is made in this book to show 
that the English Rubric, which denies that adoration is due to 





* Page 141. 
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any corporal Presence of Christ in the Eucharist, really does 
not oy | any such thing. It is worth while to quote his words 
on the Rubric, without comment, that they may speak for them- 
selves. Ecce signum! The words are these: 

“This Rubric only affirms that Christ’s natural Body and Blood are in 
heaven and not here, and that no adoration is intended ‘either unto the sacra- 
mental bread and wine then bodily received, or unto any corporal presence of 
Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood.’ The Rubric certainly does not go on to state, 
as it might have done, that though Christ’s Body and Blood are not naturally 
present, except in heaven, yet that their supernatural Presence is bestowed in 
the Holy Eucharist; and that though no adoration be due to the bread and 
wine, or to any such corporal Presence as the senses can take cognizance of, yet 
that Christ’s Body and Biood, really present under the forms of bread and wine, 
as the inward part or res sacramenti, are entitled to, and receive adoration. 
Yet since the words which denied these truths have been omitted, while the 
practice of kneeling for the reception of the elements continues to be enforced, 
there is nothing in this Rubric which excludes the ancient belief, that Christ is 
present in the Holy Eucharist, by reason of the presence of His Body and Blood; 
and that the presence of His Body and Blood is witnessed by the adoration to 
which they are entitled.”* 


It is hard to suppress rising indignation at these words of 
Wilberforce, at this paltering, in a em sense, with Formu- 
laries, which he has solemnly engaged to hold and maintain, at 
this open denial of their plain force and meaning. 

We grieve to see in him another sympathizer with Trent, of 
whom others have preceded him to the Church of Rome, and 
unless he is recalled, as we devoutly trust he may be, to the 
true doctrine of Catholic antiquity, we may expect him to be 
stranded upon the wide beach of development, striving to 
recognize in the monstrous phantoms of those shores the forms 
of Christian beauty and truth, and hailing each last echo from 
the Vatican as a new revelation from Heaven. 

Of the same stamp with his views of the Real Presence are 
his views of the Eucharist as a Sacrifice. Indeed, the one set 
of views is a corollary of the other. From the substantial, cor- 
poral presence of Trent, results the Sacrifice of Trent, not the 
commemorative Sacrifice of Bread and Wine, and Prayer of 
the Ancient Church, but a perpetuation of the very sacrifice of 
the Cross, itself propitiatory, offered by Him, who offered His 
Body upon the Coens, and who still perpetuates that very offer- 
~~" the Eucharist. 

e had intended to examine fully the chapter devoted to 
this subject, but the limits of our Article forbid. Suffice it to 
say, that the doctrine of the Ancient Church and of Scripture 
on this subject, is entirely misrepresented ; (and his interpreta- 
tion of the English Rubric given above, may sufficiently illus- 
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trate his capacity of misrepresentation ;) most singular exposi- 
tions of Scripture are introduced to establish the doctrine of 
Trent; and the Canons of the Ancient Church, and the words 
of her preachers are misinterpreted, and reconstructed, to repre- 
sent, as au allowable practice, what was condemned, in ancient 
times, as a sin and abuse prolific of evil; attendance, namely, 
upon the Eucharistic service without reception of the Sacra- 
ment. 

The benefits of such a practice Wilberforce urges, and thus 
encourages men to think that in neglect of the command of the 
Lord and of the end of His Institution, they may, nevertheless, 
by attendance upon the ordinance without using it as He 
designed, look for important blessings from Him through the 
Sacrifice of the Altar. The idea of Trent is here directly incul- 
cated that “ those masses, where the people do not partake, are 
celebrated by the public minister of the Church, not for him- 
self only, but for all the faithful who belong to the Body of 
Christ ;” the very sacrifices are advocated, which the 31st Ar- 
ticle condemns as “ blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits.” 

These views of the Eucharist, which the History of the 
Church has shown to be the ministers of superstition, and fruit- 
ful in corrupt practice and infidelity, are the result of false and 
carnal views of the application of our Lord’s Incarnation. The 
writer, whom Wilberforce quotes most frequently to show that 
the medium of our communion with Christ is the Body of 
Christ, is Cyril of Alexandria. Now Cyril, writing in opposi- 
tion to Nestorius in these passages, which Wilberforce quotes, 
speaks strongly of the vivifying power of the Flesh of Christ, 
because it is the Flesh not of a mere man, but of the Person of 
the Divine Word; and he insists earnestly that we receive this 
Flesh as the Blessing, the res sacramenti of the Eucharist. He 
even speaks of “a physical participation” of the Fiesh of 
Christ, and this compares our union with the Flesh of the Divine 
Word to the union of one piece of wax with another, when they 
are melted and made one at the fire; “ and so,” he says, “ by the 
— of the Body of Christ, and of His Precious Blood, 
jan is made one with us, and we again are made one with 

lim. 

But unless Wilberforce is prepared to accept the statement 
of Cyril in its literal meaning, and to maintain the direct union 
of our bodies with the Body of Christ to be the benefit of His 
Incarnation, he cannot avail himself of the words of Cyril to 
sustain his theory of Christ’s corporal Presence. If we must 
depart from the literal force of Cyril’s expressions, and under- 
stand him, in the use of them, figuratively to set forth the 
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closeness of our union with the Incarnate Word, then he must 
be interpreted by the analogy of Scripture and of the ancient 
Church, and all advantage, which Wilberforce could derive 
from his peculiar expressions, falls to the ground. Now Wil- 
berforce te repudiate expressly the idea of a direct union 
between our bodies and the Body of Christ, though he thinks 
the material Body of Christ is directly united to our souls. 
He therefore does not accept Cyril’s expressions according to 
the letter, and therefore has no right to apply them arbitrarily 
to his own theory, which is not coincident with that letter. 
Let Cyril explain himself. That he had in view no local 
resence of the Flesh of the Ascended Lord upon earth is evi- 
ent. “He could not converse,” he says in John, chap. 3, 
“ with his disciples in the Flesh, being ascended to His Father.” 
St. Cyril so far from holding any such theory as Wilberforce 
infers from his words, wees Don | the idea of even inguirin 
into the mode of Christ’s Presence in the Eucharist ;* “ hold- 
ing firm faith in the mysteries, let us never in so sublime 
things either think or utter that guomodo, “the how, i. e. the 
manner of the presence.” In his discourse on the mystical 
supper, after giving an account of the institution he thus Geeaibe 
forth into adoring exclamation. ‘O the wonder, O that holy 
mystery, O that divine initiation; he led the way by the letter 
(referring to thePassover) he completed by the Sprrit ; he educa- 
ted by the types, he conferred grace by the deeds ; he fulfilled in 
Sion the law of the letter, he spoke forth from Sion the law of 
rel Here is no curious explanation of the manner of the 

resence, but adoring contemplation of an unfathomable 
spiritual mystery. 

“The mixture, ” says Hooker, “ of His bodily substance with 
ours is a thing which the ancient Fathers disclaim. Yet the 
mixture of his flesh with ours they speak of, to signify what 
our very bodies, through mystical conjunction, received from 
that vital efficacy which we know to be in His; and from 
bodily mixtures they borrow divers similitudes rather to 
declare the truth, than the manner, of coherence between his 
sacred and the sanctified bodies of his saints.” 

Arnold of Bona Vallis, a contemporary of St. Bernard, in 
his treatise De Coena Domini once attributed to St. Cyprian, 
from which Hooker takes that fine passage commencing: 

“The very letter of the word of Christ,” &e., expresses the mode of our 
union with Christ in these words, ‘“Forasmuch as our and His conjunction 
neither mixes the persons, nor unites the substances, but associates affections, 


and leagues together wills.’ ‘As in the person of Christ the Humanity was 
seen, and the Divinity was hidden; so a divine essence infuses itself ineffably 


*In Johan: Lib. 4, ¢. 13. 
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into the visible sacrament, that there might be religious devotion about the 
sacraments, and a purer way be opened to the Truth of which the Body and 
Blood are sacraments, even to a participation of the spirit; not that this unity 
could ever attain to consubstantiality with Christ, but to the closest society 
with Him,’ ‘the highest and truest society that can be between man and Him, 
which is both God and man in one.’ ” 

Here is no gross idea of a participation of Christ’s fleshly 
substance like that which Wilberforce advocates. He thus 
lowers the Incarnation to the carnal conceptions of men ; 
shocks the instincts of Nature by teaching the oral reception of 
that Holy Flesh; takes the Incarnation from its high sphere of 
spiritual, justifying, renovating Power, and turns it into an 
object tor the rejection of the Philosopher, and into a supersti- 
tious, magical charm, to the mind of the uninstructed, who 
might acquiesce in such teaching. 

e Incarnation is a deep, a mysterious, a powerful Truth. 
By all the stages through which that Holy Flesh has been 
taken from the assumption of it by the Only Begotten of the 
Father, through its infancy and growth, and humiliation and 
suffering and death and resurrection and ascension and glorifi- 
cation at God’s right Hand, it has become the cause of our 
Redemption. ‘And that we may be saved by Christ we must 
be partakers of His Incarnation, of His Flesh and Blood, of its 
merit and its grace. But by His Spirit are we to be made par- 
takers of Him. “ Me,” he told us, “ye have not always,” and, 
when He ascended before the disciples, He showed them that, 
in His Bodily Presence, He was not to be with them, and when 
the spirit was poured forth on the day of Pentecost, the Promise 
was fulfilled of the Counselor, who should supply the place of 
their absent Lord. His Presence was to be the Presence of 
His Spirit. The condition of that Presence, as He himself 
announced it, was to be His own absence from the Earth, and 
such an absence was certainly inconsistent with the local pres- 
ence of His Body. 

By His Spirit were His disciples to be incorporated with His 
Body, the Church, and to be made partakers of the saving 
power and efficacy of His Incarnation, of the jastiying, uick- 
ening, sanctifying _ of that Flesh and Blood, which, for 
them, He had conducted to Heaven through all the essential 
conditions of the Humanity, which He came to redeem. 

To teach that He is present in His Flesh on earth is to deny 
His own words, when He said, “ Me ye have not always ;” it 1s 
to abjure the condition of His Spirit’s Presence and Power, by 
which we receive the grace of Tis Incarnation. The teaching 
of Archdeacon Wilberforce is therefore liable to the objection, 
from which he strives hard to free it, devoting a whole chapter 
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to the attempt. It does set aside the office of the Spirit in the 
work of our Redemption, as our Lord has explained to us that 
office. It renders the work of the Spirit needless. It creates 
the very state of things of which the Lord spoke, when He 
said, “If I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you.” 
He added, “it is expedient for you that I go away,” because 
then, but not till I depart, I will send Him unto you. 

Concerning our participation of the Lord’s Incarnation, 
Arnold above ented, thus expresses himself: “The Master of 
this Institution had said truly that unless we shall eat his flesh 
and drink his blood, we should not have life in us; instructing 
us in a spiritual lesson, and opening the understanding to a 
thing so hidden, that we might know that our mansion in Him 
is the eating, and the drink as it were a certain incorporation, 
obedience being rendered, wills joined, affections united. The 
eating of this flesh, therefore, is a certain avidity and desire of 
abiding in Him, by which we so imprint and clarify in us the 
sweetness of charity that the infused taste of love adheres to 
our palate and interior, penetrating and imbuing all the recesses 
of soul and body.” Such, as has been already shown, was the 
view of St. Augustine, of our participation of Christ.* “Do 
you wish,” he says, “to live by the Spirit of Christ? Be in 
the Body of Christ. For doves my body live by your spirit ? 
Mine lives by my spirit, and yours by yours. The Body of 
Christ cannot live, unless by the Spirit of Christ. Hence it is, 
that the Apostle Paul, expounding to us this bread, says, ‘ we, 
being many, are one ieal, one body.’ O sacrament of Piety, 
O sign of unity, O bond of charity. Whosoever wishes to live, 
has where he may live, has whence he may live. Let him 
approach, let him believe, let him be incorporated that he may 
be quickened.” 

The Body, of which St. Augustine here speaks, is that one 
Body, into which we are baptized by one Spirit, the Church, 
whose life is the Spirit of Christ. By being incorporated into 
this Body, by believing, and coming, in it, to Christ, we are 
made Partakers of His Spirit, are united to Him, and have 
conveyed to us, the manifold grace and power, the justification, 
and sanctification, and glorification, which proceeds from His 
Incarnation, from Him our Incarnate Lord. And the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, used in faith, is the means of con- 
tinuing and deepening, within us, this union of faith and love 
to Christ, and of ever increasing to us the benefits and gifts of 
His Incarnation ; and His Spirit is the Agent, by which we 
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receive these Blessings; the Spirit sent forth by Christ to supply 
the place of His Bodily Presence, to take of His and show it 
unto us, and to make us partakers of Him. 

Hooker has written nobly both of the Incarnation and of 
the Sacraments in their connection with the Incarnation; and 
the Church, which had such an expounder of Scriptural and 
Catholic Truth on these subjects, could well dispense with such 
inventions of scholasticism, and accordances with Trent, as 
Wilberforce would impose upon us in the name of Catholic veri- 
ties. It is refreshing to turn from such attempts to the weighty 
sentences of Hooker, that true son of the Angli 


ican and Catholic 
Church, thoroughly versed in Scripture and Christian Antiquity ; 


and with his words we sum up the statement of the Anglican 
and Catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist, upon which the book 
of Archdeacon Wilberforce brings unmerited reproach by 
exhibiting in its name, and in place of it, the doctrine of Trent. 


“Touching the sentence of antiquity in this cause; first, forasmuch as they 
knew chat the force of this sacrament doth necessarily presuppose the verity 
of Christ’s both body and blood, they used oftentimes the same as an argument 
to prove, that Christ hath as truly the substance of man as of God; because 
here we receive Christ, and those graces which flow from Him, in that He is 
man; so that, if He have no such being, neither can the sacrament have any 
such meaning as we all confess it hath. Thus Tertullian, thus Irenaeus, thus 
Theodoret disputeth. Again, as evident it is how they teach that Christ is 
personally there present, yea, present whole, albeit a part of Christ be corpo- 
rally absent from thence ; that Christ, assisting this heavenly banquet with His 
personal and true presence, doth by His own Divine Power add to the natural 
substance thereof supernatural efficacy, which addition to the nature of those 
consecrated elements changeth them, and maketh them that unto us which 
otherwise they could not be, that to us they are thereby made such instru- 
ments, as mystically yet truly, invisibly yet really, work our communion or 
fellowship with the Person of Jesus Christ, as well in that He is man as God, 
our participation also in the fruit, grace, and efficacy of His Body and Blood, 
wherefore there ensueth a kind of transubstantiation in us, an alteration from 
death to life. Ina word, it appeareth not, that of all the ancient Fathers of 
the Church any one did ever conceive or imagine, other than only a mystical 
participation of Christ’s both body and blood in the sacrament; neither are 
their speeches concerning the change of the elements themselves into the bod 
and blood of Christ such, that a man can thereby in conscience assure himself 
it was their meaning to persuade the world, either of a corporal consubstantia- 
tion of Christ with those sanctified and blessed elements before we receive 
them, or of the like transubstantiation of them into the body and blood of 
Christ. Which both to our mystical communion with Christ are so unneces- 
sary, that the Fathers, who plainly hold but this mystical communion, cannot 
easily be thought to have meant any other change of sacramental elements, than 
that which the same spiritual communion did require them to hold.” 

“These things considered, how should that mind which loving truth and seek- 
ing comfort out of holy mysteries, hath not perhaps the leisure, perhaps not the 
wit nor capacity, to tread out so endless mazes as the intricate disputes of this 
cause have led men into, how should a virtually disposed mind better resolve 
with itself than thus? ‘Variety of judgments and opinions argueth obscurity 
in those things whereabout they differ; but that which all parties receive for 
truth, that which every one having sifted is by no one denied or doubted of, 
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must needs be matter of infallible certainty. Whereas, there are but three 
expositions made of ‘This is my body:’ the first, This is in itself before partici- 
pation really and truly the natural substance of my body by reason of the coéx- 
istence which my omnipotent body hath with the sanctified element of bread, 
which is the Lutheran’s interpretation ; the second, This is in itself and before 
em the very true and natural substance of my body, by force of that 

eity, which, with the words of consecration, abolisheth the substance of bread, 
and substituteth in the place thereof my body, which is the popish construction ; 
the last, This hallowed food, through concurrence of divine power, is, in verity 
and truth, unto faithful receivers, instrumentally a cause of that mystical = 
ticipation, whereby as I make myself wholly theirs, so I give them in hand an 
actual possession of all such saving grace as my sacrificed body can yield, and 
as their souls do presently need, this is to them, and in them, my body ; of these 
three rehearsed interpretations, the last hath init nothing but what the rest do 
all approve and acknowledge to be most true; nothing but that which the 
words of Christ, are, on all sides, confessed to enforce ; nothing but that which 
the Church of God hath always thought necessary; nothing but that which 
alone is sufficient for every Christian man to believe concerning the use and | 
force of this sacrament; finally, nothing but that wherewith the writings of 
all antiquity are consonant, and all Christian confessions agreeable.” 


Hooker proceeds in this passage, which, for its length, we do 
not extract in full, to set forth the weariness and unsatisfactori- 
ness of the logomachies, by which the advocates of all systems 
but the simple and true one of Scripture and Catholic antiquity 
seek to escape from the perplexities and contradictions of their 
systems ; and admirably to expose the unreasonableness of the 
prying curiosity, which would unfold a mystery that God has 
not revealed; which will not believe that He aecomplishes His 
Word, till it explains which way He doth it. 

. This is, in fact, the miserable error of Wilberforce’s Book, as 
it has been of the Schoolmen and of Trent. This it is, which 
has perpetuated unhappy controversies upon this article when 
there was, from the first, “ peace in it for almost a thousand 
years together ;” which has been a fruitful source of the super- 
stition, and spiritual ——— and idolatry, and divisions, and 
infidelity, by which, for centuries past, the Church has been 
desolated. 

* Better were it to return to the old ways, when there were 
unity and peace and happiness, and this holy Sacrament was 
the blessed bond of that union in the undivided Church. In 
the words of Jeremy Taylor, 

“Our word of ‘spiritual’ presence is particular in nothing but that it ex- 
cludes the corporal and natural manner; we say it is not this, but it is to be 
understood figuratively, that is, not naturally, but to the purposes and in the 
manner of the Spirit and spiritual things; which how they operate or are 
effected, we know no more than we know how a cherub sings or thinks, or b 
what private conveyances a lost notion returns suddenly into our memory, an 
stands placed in the eye of reason. Christ is present spiritually, that is, b 
effect and blessing; which, in true speaking, is rather the consequent of his 
presence than the formality. For though we are taught and feel that, yet this 
we profess we cannot understand; and therefore curiously inquire not. Cagis 
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Pheyxos dmortas rd mus wept Oedv deve, said Justin Martyr; ‘It is a manifest 
argament of infidelity to inquire concerning the things of God, How, or After 
what manner #’ And in this it was that many of the Fathers of the Church laid 
their hands upon their mouths, and revered the mystery, but, like the remains 
of the sacrifice, they burnt it; that is, as themselves expound the allegory, it 
was to be adored by faith, and not to be discussed with reason; knowing that, 
as Solomon said, ‘Scrutator majestatis opprimetur a gloria.” He that pries too 
far into the majesty shall be confounded with the glory.” 

When Development is taking men, in different directions, 
who profess to stand upon the ground of Anglican Christianity, 
to the Tenets of Trent, or to the speculations of a rationalistic 
unbelief, which disbelieves in the name of Faith, which adopts 
the names of ancient truths while it explains away their sub- 
stance, it becomes those, who appreciate their responsibility, to 
plant themselves upon the Scriptural and Catholic position, 
which Romish and Rationalistic developments will alike strive 
in vain to secure. This position has been well defended. Its 
learned and holy defenders of times past, are in their graves 
and in Paradise, and they have bequeathed to us, who now live, 
the task, which is the easier, for their noble deeds, of maintain- 
ing the Primitive and Catholic bulwarks they have watched 
over and defended, and of handing down the contest to the 
os that shall succeed us till the second coming of the 

ord. May this contest, as it thickens in our day, be well 
maintained, though the battle with Romanism or Rationalism 
be waged with those, not of us, even within the camp of the 
Church. May all attempts to carry us back to ages of dark- 
ness, or to plunge us forward into the abysses of unbelief, be 
successfully encountered and resisted; from the fear of one 
extreme may we not be driven to the other; and may we be 
able at last to render to the Incarnate Son a good account of 
the sacred deposit of Truth and Grace which He has committed 
to His Church, and to show that we have kept it well against 
all assaults, whose aim it was to undermine or to overthrow. 
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Arr. IL—INDIVIDUALISM AND CATHOLICISM. 


Sewell’s Christian Morals. 

Nevin’s Mystical Presence. 

Wilberforce on the Incarnation. 
Adams’ Elements of Christian Science. 
Mannings Unity of the Church. 


Two great conflicting principles that underlie all the most 
important questions that concern human society are, Jndivid- 
walism and Catholicity : the principle of Unity and interdepend- 
ency, on the one hand, and the principle of Plurality and 
alienation, on the other. 

The energy of Error is ever a dissolving, destructive energy, 
incapable of unity in itself, and terminating only in chaotic 
dispersion. When the thoughts of man’s heart had lost the 
controlling influence of a central objectivity, and his evil im- 
agination had found out new inventions, then, too, the only 
common bond that remained to him, a common language, was 
taken away; and men “ went forth upon the face of all the 
earth,” (Gen. xi, 9,) alienated, subdivided into “peoples, and 
nations, and languages,” differing from each other, not more in 
dialect than in customs, institutions, doctrines, and habits of 
thought. The soul became everywhere enslaved to body, and 
even where intellect was cultivated, it was chiefly to be em- 
ployed on objects that contribute to physical gratification. 

For a long series of ages man had an opportunity of working 
out, if he were able, the problem of his own restoration to that 
unity which should harmonize all the phenomena of his 
nature; but it would seem that his efforts had only multiplied 
the evidences of a hopeless, innate disorganization. ere 
were, indeed, in Greece, minds that came as near to a perfect 
scientific solution of this problem as perhaps human reason has 
ever approached. It was demonstrated, however, that help 
must come from without. 

And now that in fullness of the times, the infinite Remedy 
for all this infinite evil was manifested in a new Personalit 
bestowed upon the human race, and a Divine Afflatus, whic 
alone was able to melt away the barriers of unknown tongues 
and alienated sympathies, and make the heart of man answer 
again to man’s heart, it would be worse than vain for the 
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Christian philosopher, at least, to look for any other basis of 
unity, either moral or organic, than our superadded relation to 
“the Second Man,”’—the second Head of the human race. 

It is impossible now effectually to ignore this great fact. No 
matter in what department of human affairs, in ethical science 
and social order, above all, in education, any attempt to rear 
and reap the fruits of permanent good without recourse to this 
life-giving truth, must result only in that dust and bitter ashes 
to which man’s 6wn nature, both physical and moral, had so 
long ago returned. This is, indeed, the last hope of man; the 
blasphemy against which leaves him without resource or rem- 
edy forever. It is thought, indeed, to be generally admitted, 
in theory, that the Gospel of the New Testament must be the 
final basis of all that is good in social institutions or individual 
conduct; inasmuch as man could not have originated in him- 
self an impulse adequate to his total renovation. And the 
complacent Syncretism of modern times was building upon 
this supposition the dogma of a mere moral unity, that should 
be sufficient to preserve itself, and forever witness to the truth, 
— so much of it as it judged from time to time indispen- 
sable. 

But, however sanguine the disciples of this theory may have 
been of having at last found out a system by which free scope 
might be left for the widest possible variation in the form and 
doctrine, while still preserving the substance of unity, it is now 
obvious to the most common reflection that that is the veriest 
chimera of a distempered imagination. For no sooner was the 
spirit of Individualism thus formally instated into this fair 
temple of unity than she began to sap the very foundations 
upon which it rested—to dispute the Revelation-fact itself; and 
she has at —— made bold, and is everywhere making bold, 
in her hydra-headed forms of rationalism and socialism, to 
assert and maintain man’s capability of self-regeneration and 
development. 

Phenomena like these lead a reflecting mind back to investi- 
gate the essential characteristics of a true Unity; whether it 
can be constituted by a fortuitous agreement of opinions, or 
whether it is rather the cavsx than the effect of agreement ; 
whether it be moral alone, or both moral and organic; in 
short, whether, in the language of the schools, it be subjective 
or objective, an Idea or a Fact; and how far the principle of 
Individualism can consist under it. 

Doubtless, unity is the desire and the aim of all systems. It 
is consonant with the laws of the human mind itself ;—agree- 
ment, not contradiction ; the consistency of truth, not the infi- 
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nite, eternal inconsistency of error. The wildest, most imprac- 
ticable theorist seeks it, nor would he entertain his fond con- 
ceits a moment, were he convinced that his fellow-men could 
never be brought to understand or acknowledge them. Where, 
then, a true unity is wanting, it must be either from the want 
of the truth, or the manner in which the truth is held. 

But what is the principle of Individualism, and whence does 
it derive its form and activity? And how does it manifest its 
tendency to disorganization and isolation, in opposition to that 
unity and interdependency which is the common aspiration of 
the human judgment ? 

Individualism is that principle which leads us to dwell upon 
and magnify a man’s own proper personality, in disregard of 
those other features in his complex nature which indicate him 
to be also a part of a whole—a member of a family—one 
amongst many brethren. This principle derives its force and 
vitality from the undoubted, though mysterious, fact of man’s 
free-agency ; mysterious, we say; for the —_ nature and 
limits of our freedom of will and accountability it is impossible 
to define or comprehend. 

“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine.”* 
Man is a complex being. Every individual has a will, which, 
so far as he is conscious, is purely disconnected, as it were, and 
independent of the volition of any other being in the universe. 
No threats of violence, no arts of persuasion, no weight of 
affliction, no array of opposing multitudes, can at all affect the 
freedom of his choice. The citadel of the soul is impregnable, 
though the mortal wall that surrounds it be crushed and de- 
malbed. 
“Nor stuny tower, ncr walls of beaten brass, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit.” 
And yet, with all this separate identity, this seemingly in- 
dependent personality, every man derives his physical, mental, 
and moral constitution from his progenitors. Human nature, 
created in the image of the Divine, but, perpetuated in the 
image of a fallen head, here exhibits a unity or uniformity in 
all its essential characteristics, especially in its proclivity to 
evil, which all the deifiers of individual reason and individual 
rights can neither dispute nor destroy. 
he very use of the popular terms, human nature, mankind, 
implies, not the nature of a separate individual, nor of the 
majority or aggregate of individuals, but the nature of one and 





* Tennyson. + Shakspeare. 
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the same being, indefinitely multiplied or developed in myr- 
iad instances, with little variation in the form, and none at all 
in the essence.* It is no mere theological figment, that all 
are born into the world under the condemnation of a degener- 
ate nature; but it is so stated because it 7s so as a matter of 
fact; for this one and the same nature, how often soever re- 
produced, cannot, by virtue of any principle contained in it- 
self, become any better than it was at the beginning, or essen- 
tially different, development not being improvement. It is, 
then, manifest that the regeneration and exaltation of human 
nature must require the intervention of that same Creative Im- 
pulse which was at first exerted to call it into existence. And 
an impulse, too, which should be given, not directly to indi- 
viduals, as such, but to the race, through a new Personality, 
which should be constituted a new Head and Source of Life; 
and which life is now communicated to our race by the Hoty 
Guost, whom the Nicene Creed declares to be both “the Lord 
and Giver of Life.” 

Now, we apprehend, to answer the third question proposed, 
that Individualism, especially in these days, does not so regard 
the nature of man. It seems to discard the notion of man’s 
unity of being, and the doctrine that his nature is really, radi- 
cally ruined, at least in such kind as to render him incapable 
of self-regeneration. Hence, it is forever talking of his devel- 
opment, progress, and improvement, as if all this were the ac- 
quisition of new and substantial good by his own latent powers, 
his own vis vite, and not a gift from without. It loves to 
dwell upon the perfectibility of his faculties, his conquests 
over the material world, and that glorious Future, when, in the 








* It is often objected to the view taken of human nature by such writers as 
Wilberforce, Adams, Nevin, and others, that it savors of Pantheism ; an objec- 
tion easier made than defined. Pantheism, as we understand it, makes the 
whole visible system of things the garment, or corpus, of an indwelling Anima 
Mundi, and all souls temporary emanations of it; all changes and operations 
whatsoever being merely phenomena or manifestations of that one Soul or 
Being. Of course, this annihilates individual personality, free-will, and re- 
sponsibility, and even the distinction between right and wrong, good and evil, 
or makes them merely relative terms. 

Pantheism says, that “the All” is itself God; and there is nothing but God. 
The Christian system says that God is in all, and the Great Cause of all, who 
supports, controls, and regulates all; who makes and unmakes all for his own 
glory, even such beings as we, with wills capable of rebelling against Him, 
though not of unseating Him. Our God is a Creator. Pantheism exclades the 
idea of creation altogether; makes matter and everything eternal, because it is 
God. 

Now where is our Pantheism, unless we will call St. Paul pantheistic, when 
he says, “I can do all things, yet not I,” &c.; or again, “The First Man (or 
grin is of the earth, earthy; the Second Man (or Adam) is the Lord from 

eaven ?” 
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power of his might, he shall rise clear of the thraldom which 
alone it can see in all the Past. The darkness of Egypt is 
always behind him, the sunrise of freedom is always before 
him. 
“ Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace.” 
“ Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind.” 


Hence, the spirit of Individualism is an utterly unhistorical 
spirit, and in this way, too, antagonistical to unity. It regards 
mankind as an aggregate of individuals—a collection of separate 
existences, but all standing upon the same level, under the 
immediate presence and government of their great Creator. 
In short, in the view of this philosophy, society, to use Prof. 
Nevin’s illustration, isa mere sand-heap. Hence, it repudiates 
the economy of second causes in moral and spiritual things, dis- 
parages all media, or visible means, and claims for each per- 
a a direct contact and intercourse with the Source of 

th. 

Faith it resolves into an intellectual perception; education 
into the acquisition of knowledge; and obedience to law into 
compact and voluntary approbation. The science of govern- 
ment is turned into a science of moral influence ;* becoming, in 
practice, the art of framing constructive majorities, and of pre- 
serving equilibrium by the opposing forces of discordant opin- 
ions and interests; while the science of Political Econom 
degenerates into a simple “ Wealth of Nations,” and even all 
the social, political, and domestic relations must be regulated 
by a sort of non-interference, let-alone policy. All its aims, its 
views, and modes of action are selfish, and, for the most part, 
sensual—end up in, a so-called personal well-being; a well- 
being in which physical gratification is made the chief ele- 
ment. In its ardent and triumphant pursuit of the tangible 
and the material, it loses sight altogether of the distinction be- 
tween pleasure and happiness, and exalts present comfort into 
the place of final, durable welfare. 

It is hardly necessary to be specific in the application of 
these characteristics; since it will not be difficult to trace them 
in much that we see and hear in popular movements and popu- 
lar literature. 

But, amid all the variety and chaos of systems and reforms 
that have sprung out of this principle of Individualism, the 





* General Washington’s reply to Gen. Knox, who desired him to aid by his 
personal presence and influence in suppressing the Connecticut insurrection, 
was, “ Influence, sir, is not government.”—See Marshall’s Life. 
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great and prominent fact has ever forced itself upon men’s minds, 
that in Unity alone is strength; unity, at least of some sort, 
though it be like that of the clay and the iron in the image of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Whatever novelty or paradox may charac- 
terize any system built upon the reasonings of an individual, it 
must lie to no purpose in the mind of its originator until its 
practical “reductio ad absurdum” is consummated in the his- 
an! and issues of some society or body of individuals. 

ence the principle of Voluntary Association, so prominent 
a trait of modern civilization; a principle which has been ap- 
plied with amazing results in man’s conflict with the inert 
powers of nature—the Titanic offspring of earth—and which 
some would therefore deify, and consider as sufficient, not only 
to place man’s physical condition above the reach of most of 
those ills which flesh is heir to, but also to bring about the 
reign of moral unity and millenial peace. And so it is often 
said that the spirit of commercial and industrial enterprise is 
fast breaking down the barriers of ignorance and prejudice be- 
tween different nations and classes, and abolishing all distine- 
—_ 7. those which depend on the means and appliances of 
wealth. 

But, after all, it is not a self-evident advantage to have the 
distinctions of wealth substituted for all others in the actual 
condition of any people. The moral effect of all this, so far as 
respects its own proper tendency, is quite as likely to be bad as 
good ; and, indeed, it is a trite observation that mammon-wor- 
ship is the all-absorbing idolatry of this age. How far the 
commercial principle of unlimited competition is reconcilable 
with Christianity, is certainly a practical problem, to which ex- 
perience—that of England, for instance—does not give a very 
encouraging answer. : 

However, it is manifest that the principle of voluntary asso- 
ciation, as applied in the various industrial enterprises of mod- 
ern times, can have no necessary connection, either 4 priori or 
in its effects, with the cause of moral unity. Its objects are 
purely physical, temporary, tangible; not in any degree 
moral, or relating to man’s higher nature. Men of all shades 
of belief, or no belief, codperate for such objects without at all 
coming any nearer the standard of a true unity, but rather the 
contrary ; for it is a fellowship that accustoms the minds of 
men to overlook, or compromise, or treat as imaginary, their 
real differences, which are always moral, and fix their practical 
faith and energies upon the lower objects of present time and 


sense. 
Notwithstanding all he says of the value and dignity of 
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labor in and for itself, it is a consciousness of this degrading 
tendency that seems to pervade the reflections of Carlyle, 

although his futile extravagance has no definite or practicable 
end. And, indeed, all this vast amount of speculation, wasted 
upon the present condition and organization of society, the 
stupendous evils that threaten its utter dissolution, the injustice, 
oppression, and slavery involved in such unequal distribution 
of property, the marvelous increase of wealth, with at the same 
time a codrdinate extension of poverty, and, above all, the in- 
adequate, nay, the absolutely revolutionary training of the ris- 
ing generation—all goes to show the impossibility of adjusting 
the system of human affairs on any principles of mere human 
arrangement; on any principles discoverable by human ingen- 
uity alone. The numberless remedies proposed, disagreeing 
with each other in they details, all alike betray their want of 
that which alone is able to thread the labyrinth; are all 
founded upon the individual capacities of man, and consist 
more in a series of negations than in any positive rule of action. 
The socialist, for instance, denies the. right of accumulation, 
and, by taking away the incitements to industry, would reduce 
mankind to Hobbes’s primitive, predatory condition. The 
rationalist, too, denies the authority of any positive institutions, 
or any external control whatever over his belief, and therefore, 
shortly, over his conduct; inasmuch as nothing is binding 
upon him but what is deduced from his own inner experience. 

e miracles wrought by faith and obedience are no greater 
miracles than faith and obedience themselves to the rationalist. 
In religion, all tradition to him is false; and his divinity is 
like the gods of the Epicurean, who never manifested any 
agency in the concerns of this world; for all inspiration, and 
the Incarnation itself, are to him but a mere myth. 

In political and social science, too, he plants himself upon 
his own proper personality, is strictly a law to himself, and re- 
lying upon the compendious generalizations of his own mind, is 
able to override all changes and distinctions of time, place, and 
circumstance. Strangely enough, too, for his theory, he holds 
himself practically responsible not only for his own action, but 
also for all means, of whatever nature, he may possess of affect- 
ing the action of others, whether by agitation, disturbance, or 
otherwise. In the words of the poet, who had an opportunity 
of seeing the issues of political rationalism, 

“License they mean, when they ery, Liberty!” 
The operation of the principle antagonistic to unity is similar 


* See “ Past and Present.” 
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in questions of ethics and of politics; but men generally feel 
the need of unity in the latter case more strongly than in the 
former. Besides, in the science of government, it has been 
more difficult to apply the principle of Individualism, men 
being of necessit ad subject to the authority of particular 
constitutions and laws. Perhaps, indeed, in the history of gov- 
ernments it is found that the individual has been too much ab- 
sorbed in the collective unity of the State. Such has certainly 
been the case in that stupendous usurpation, whereby the head 
of a single diocese was enabled to assume both the temporal 
as well as ecclesiastical control of nearly all the States of 
Christendom. 

But a false ground of unity has not been peculiar to any one 
form of government. In that “fierce democratie,” which Prof. 
Sewell has well styled a “lazar-house of morals,” the democracy 
of Athens, the lessons of whose experience constitute an “ ac- 
quisition for all time,*” a repository of wise teachings for all 
statesmen and legislators, the only unity was the State, and the 
State was the chameleon-hued aggregate of individual wills, 
retaining only such consecutive identity as the external pres- 
sure of foreign tyrants could give it. And as the same writer 
has remarked, that “no evidence to the truth of Christianity is 
so wonderful and so overpowering as the testimony of heathen 
philosophers,” so it may be said that no argument for a true 
representative government is so strong as that furnished by the 
practical issues of Athenian democracy. A vast number of 
modern errors here find their exact prototype and counterpart. 

Is the principle of representation degraded to a mere expres- 
sion of the views of a local constituency, so that legislating for 
the people means legislating instead of them? Does the social- 
ist trample under foot the sacred ties of the family organiza- 
tion—an organization which was before ever a State rose into 
existence—and look upon society as a mere herd of men, wo- 
men, and children, and so educate them, and so modify laws 
and institutions as if there were no such relations as parent and 
child, husband and wife, guardian and ward, master and ser- 
vant? So it was at Athens. Even the children were the 
er of the State. And as the man was made for the 

tate, and not the State for the man, so when the man, or any- 
thing that was his, was coveted by the people-leaders, he must 
surrender himself and all he had to be immolated upon the 
altar of the public good, should such be the pleasure of the 
Demos. Is truth changed from an eternal reality to a mere 
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analogy with the ideas or fancies of individual men, so that final- 
ly not the truth, but sincerity, in a modern sense, is set up as 

e grand moral criterion? So it was then; until the belief in 
any truth was so far obliterated, that the noble art of reasoning 
became a sort of logical jugglery hardly more respectable than 
that which exhibited itself for'a enny in the streets. The 
sophists and the magi—originally the wise men—at length de- 
generated into mere strolling “ professors ” of verbal and man- 
ual legerdemain. And as the modern magician confounds the 
eye with his sleight of hand, so the modern sophist, whether a 
teacher of popular ethics or popular politics, plays with the 
common axioms of morality, and the “vulgar laws of statis- 
tics,”* as a sort of mere intellectual domino. To talk of sin- 
cerity as a moral test would have been preposterous in an age 
that had lost the idea of any fixed truths, and so become habit- 
uated to look upon all action as mercenary. 

But to resume our subject. Political unity was anciently 
sought by considering the State as primary, the individual as 
secondary; but afterwards, when this relation had been re- 
versed by Feudalism, and all political institutions were e er- 
ly counted subordinate to the welfare of the Individual, then, 
in process of time, the spirit of Individualism set itself to work 
out a new theory of man’s relation to civil government, which 
should make this too, in a manner, dependent on the principle 
of Voluntary Association. 

Hence, the notion of a Civil Compact, to which each individ- 
ual in the Commonwealth is to be considered a party. And 
so anxious has this rationalistic spirit been to get rid of any 
semblance of Divine authority in human affairs, that the Insti- 
tution of Marriage itself has come to be regarded as no more 
than a “civil contract,” to be regulated by the principles of 
Justinian’s code, with hardly any further recognition of Chris- 
tian ideas than might be looked for in any abel development 
of the “Twelve Tables.” 

But notwithstanding all this, it is impossible to cover up or 
~ over the Divine Institution of Civi Government, and the 

ivine obligation of civil obedience. On no other ground at 
last can government, of any kind, exact the submission of the 
individual will. If the Epicurean or Pantheistic theory were 
true, it were perhaps well enough to follow out the myriad 
developments of reason and imagination; but if Divine Wis- 
dom has unalterably fixed the conditions of our temporal as 
well as eternal welfare, and laid for us the foundation of all 
Institutions, we may not choose to disregard the Notes of those 
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conditions, even though positive Institutions were made for the 
beneficial discipline of Tamaneliy, and not merely arbitrary ; 
though “the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.” * 

Finally in relation to this part of the subject, it is certain 
that the principle of Voluntary Association never has answer- 
ed, and never can fully answer, the description even of a civil 
Government. 

How far forth then it can answer the ends of moral Unity, 
it should not be difficult to discover. It certainly makes preten- 
sions to an organic unity, nor can it; for where any organization 
derives all its authority from precedent individual consent, it 
is evident that all its operations, of discipline as well as instruc- 
tion, must have a like approval, and the same voluntary choice 
that created it, may at any time dissolve it. In the clear 
statement of Archdeacon Manning, “the discipline of organic 
“unity is an effectual probation and means of moulding the 
“character of men, in virtue of their one chief condition, 
“namely, that it is of an authority external to and higher than 
“themselves. It is as the relations of fatherhood and brother- 
“ hood which nature ordains unchangeable and sacred compared 
“with voluntary associations, of which every member comes 
“in or goes out as likes him best. In the former there is set- 
“tled authority and binding ligatures and peremptory laws of 
«“ odedience and forbearance. In the latter so soon as the yoke 
“ galls, or the curb checks, the individual will withdraws itself. 
“ Tt escapes from the probation so soon as the discipline makes 
“its first approaches felt. In such communities theref re we 
“see the traditionary types of character clouded and lowered ; 
“the judgments of men moulding and debasing the revealed 
“rule; the corrective powers weakened; the individual will 
“overgrown to a principle of moral anarchy ; the intellect exci- 
“ted into a craving activity impatient of external evidence, 
“veering and changing about in tlie currents of individual 
“bias and prejudice. Their leading characteristic is the 
“ overwrought energy of the intellect, laborious in destruction, 
“and too restless ever to build up any positive truth; ever 
“tending to bafile its own powers, and reduce itself to 
“nothing.” + 





* See Prof. Tholuck’s Sermon, Discipline of Law. 

+ It would be puerile to say that the previous views of such writers as these 
are weakened or invalidated by their subsequent apostasy. Some of the seces- 
sions in England were undoubtedly incited, not at first from love or approba- 
tion of the prominent features of Romanism, but from disgust at the political die- 
tation and espionage exercised over the Church by her enemies, and the Erastian- 
ism that prevails among her chief dignitaries. iis at least was one cause. 
Even the North British Review can testify, that the High Church party in 
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In conclusion, we will content ourselves with giving one out 
of many reasons, why the principle of Individualism, as mani- 
fested in the system of voluntary Associations, in sacrificing 
organic unity, cannot result in any true unity at all. 

Tt is then, a theory which makes no provision for the Hduca- 
tion of Children. Founded as it is upon choice,* it forbids the 
preéngagement of any individual mind b my agencies ex- 
ternal to, or independent of his own will. Any such pre- 
occupation of his moral nature before the time when he shall 
be deemed capable of forming his own judgment, is a dishonest 
trick, little better than exorcism or incantation itself. It puts 
upon him no obligations, and is null and void. Anything 
done for him or with him, from the care and solicitude of 

varents and friends, shall only be evidence of their good 
intentions.+ 

Now when this principle was first a. ut forth in the 
Anabaptist movement of the XVIth and Xitth centuries, 
neither the Puritans of New England nor the Churchmen of 
Old England could tolerate it in their midst. It was consid- 
ered a pernicious and turbulent pest to the very cause of 
social order itself; and so repugnant was it to the moral 
sense of Christendom, that it was everywhere met by an 
uncompromising and even bloody hostility. 

And yet this movement has, in all its essential features, 
been finally exalted to the same sect-level with all the other 
more legitimate and respectable fruits of the Continental 
Reformation ; and it has more nominal adherents now in this 
country than any other of them. In the strong language of 
Dr. Nevin, “ Neither Calvin nor Luther could have endured 
the thought of being associated in this way with a Spirit so 
utterly unhistorical, unchurchly, and unsacramental, as that 
which is presented to us in the Anabaptist Schism from begin- 
ning to end.” 

But the extent of the prevalence of this spirit is far from 
being covered by any one name or title. It has taken a deep 
and alarming root in modern practical ethics. Its effects are 
more and more seen in the increasing laxity and feebleness of 
the government and the ties of the Family,—the Family, 
which is the germ of all governments, and the unit of society, 
—in the growing insubordination and premature development 





protesting against the interference of the temporal authority in matters of doc- 
trine, have taken a ground which has heretofore been common both to the 
Presbyterians and the Church of Rome. 


* dipects. 
+ See this expanded in Bushnell’s Work on Christian Nurture. 
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of Childhood and Youth ; in short, in all those disastrous phe- 
nomena exhibited by Manhood suddenly attained without any 
disciplinary preparation for it. 
Here, after all, is the grand Arena of Truth and Error; the 
Training of the Rising Generation. 
“ Hic labor, hoc opus est.” 


On the one hand, the ancient Fabric of positive Truth, like 
some venerable Cathedral, the very air of which breathes dim 
memories of ages long gone, while it bears on its massive walls 
the promise of new ages to come, only carries forward the 
accumulated experience of the world, without diminution or 
obscuration, 


“To that far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves,” 


Not one jot or tittle is lost, though heaven and earth pass away. 

But that system, on the other hand, which thus puts every 
generation upon the beginning, which recognizes no Past at 
its back, which recognizes no Future against which the gates 
of Hades shall not prevail,—that system which makes compar- 
atively little difference between an Evangelized World, and a 
province of the Spirits of Outer-Darkness ; which sends forth 
the Minister of Truth as a restless, ever-wandering Missionary, 
and never realizes the character of a permanent Priesthood ; 
which is ever beginning the work of Exhortation, but never 
reaches that of Edification ; which is ever “laying again the 
foundation of first principles,’ and supposes all work done 
when a beginning of work has been made, is not the system 
for the human family. It takes away all aim and end from 
our endeavors,—it wastes and fritters away our energies ; it 
turns the human mind back upon itself; it keeps us in a state 
of moral Infancy, and reduces the world to a condition of 
worse than second Childhood. 

This tendency of Individualism to prevent the carrying over 
from one generation to another of any positive Creed or Insti- 
tution, but compels each to construct one anew for itself, is 
hardly less disorganizing in its social or political effects, than 
it is in the higher province of our moral being. The Family, 
the Church, and the State, are the three great Types of Moral 
Government in the world; and the same ground of obligation 
must underlie them all,—the Discipline of the Individual will 
to the obedience of objective law. And when that discipline 
is broken down in the sphere of our spiritual interests, then 
the Individual will must also assert its independence in the 
sphere of all temporal objects. 
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The true theory of Education, such as we have it in the 
Church, does not throw us forth, without chart or compass, 
upon the angry waters of controversy, or the turbid waters of 
Doubt. It does not send us into the wilderness of Opinion to 
victimize or be victimized ;—to be forever seeking, in bustle 
and agitation, the work for us to do, until the inevitable hour 
comes to lie down with the unavailing reflection of no work 
done.* It makes usa part of one grand scheme. With a calm, 
clear eye, it looks before and after. It opens up the fountains 
of the Wisdom of Ages, and bids us drink into the same 
spirit. It brings forth of its Treasure things new and old, and 
in all reveals the unity of the faith, and the Bond of Peace. 
It reminds us of our God-given heritage of truth, and teaches 
us to live and labor in the light of a Promise now and already 
fulfilled to us and our children. The formulas of Natural 
Science are ever receiving some new element; those of Christ- 
ian Ethics were long since complete and immutable. And 
the doctrine of development, whether used either to justify the 
excesses of Individualism, on the one hand, or to bolster up the 
vain and novel superstitions promulgated by the usurped 
authority of an individual head of a false unity, on the other 
hand, must finally yield to that all reconciling Catholicity 
which was in the beginning and shall never fail; whose trait 
is “ Semper, ubique, et ab omnibus,” in the bosom of which, 
moral unity is attained through the school discipline of an au- 
thoritative Organism ; a unity objective, and thence subjective ; 
organic, and thence moral; not abating one jot of individual 
responsibility,—not eliminating one individual will, but “ bear- 
ing steadily down upon it until it be reduced to its original 
bent and posture of unity with God and man.” 


* See this finely illustrated in the end of Alton Locke and Sandy Mackaye. 
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Art. IIL—THE THEORY OF CONVERSION. 


1. The Evils % Infant Baptism. By Roserr Borrr C. How- 
ELL, D. D., Pastor of the Second Baptist Church, Richmond, 
Va. Charleston, 8. C.: Southern Baptist Publication Soci- 
ety. 

2. Thoughts on Religious Experience. By the Rev. Arcutpatp 
Arexanver, D. D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, 1844. 


8. Several Articles in the Nashville and Louisville Christian 
Advocate, 1852. 


We have fallen upon a time of great religious distraction, 
wherein every ancient verity hath its opponent, and every 
heresy, new and old, its friend. It were, however, at once 
unwise and uncharitable, to class together all the religious 
denominations of our country, and to involve them in promis- 
cuous condemnation: for some have denied the first principles 
of the Faith, and boldly launched out into the sea of religious 
experiment; while others still retain in their standards a part, 
at least, of the leaven of Catholic teaching. 

A common mode of speech classes together the Episco- 
palian, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, and the Baptist : these 
are styled the “four Orthodox Denominations,” and at the 
University of Virginia, where all sectarianism is disavowed, 
the selection of a chaplain is confined to these four: the prin- 
ciple of the selection may perhaps be this, that they all are 
understood to accept the Apostles’ Creed. 

Confining our attention to these “ Orthodox Denominations” 
it is worth while to consider the extent of our agreement, and 
of our disagreement with them: we ought cheerfully to recog- 
nize whatever coincidence of oe there is upon the great 
truths of Redemption, and on the other hand, we should not 
shut our eyes to important differences, if they really exist. 

It is an important inquiry, whether our present controversy 
is one solely of Order, and of externals: while we are at one 
upon all that appertains to inward and spiritual religion. We 
would fain set our readers upon this enquiry, as being fraught 
to him with practical consequences, whatever his grade of 
Churchmanship may be; and because the theme is of large 
extent, we shall confine ourselves to a comparison of the 
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Theory of Conversion, as taught in the Prayer Book, with 
that maintained by the Presbyterian, the Methodist and the 
Baptist. 

e believe that there are two types of Conversion which 
deserve to be considered separately. We shall denominate 
them, for brevity’s sake, the Gradual and the Abrupt. There 
are some persons whose religious impressions date as far back 
as memory itself; who since early childhood, have lived in the 
exercise of penitence, faith and charity; and whose natural 

iety is no sudden transition from a state of carelessness and 
impenitence, but a a of principles early implanted, 
and of Grace given like the morning dews. This is what we 
denominate Gradual Conversion, and we propose to enquire 
how far it is recognized by the Church, and at far by the 
various bodies of Christians heretofore enumerated. 

We are free to admit that where our lot has been cast, (we 
know not how it may be in more favorable portions of the 
Church,) the majority of baptized children are not thus gradu- 
ally converted. When they arrive at the age of responsliiey, 
they are neither ready nor willing to assume their own vows, 
and to enter upon the discharge of Christian duty. The child- 
ren of the Church but too often serve an apprenticeship to 
Satan, spend some years in sin and irreligion, and are after- 
wards recovered from this state only by an abrupt conversion. 

Now it is a question of deepest interest to every minister, 
and to every parent, whether, or not, this evil is avoidable ; 
whether this interval of irreligion, between childhood and 
mature piety, is a recognized part of God’s plan. I have 
solemnly consecrated my child to God: I have promised that 
so far as depends on me, he shall be Christ’s faithful soldier 
and servant ; now what shall I hope? for what shall I pray? 
May I trust that he will maintain the position of privilege, 
which now he holds, or is there a stern and inexorable heces- 
sity for him to “rs; a portion of his days in sin and under 
sentence of wrath ¢ 

We affirm that this is a most practical enquiry. Parents 
would be overwhelmed with mortification, should child after 
child, as he reaches maturity, become ashamed of his country, 
and need to be persuaded and argued into patriotism ; shall we 
then regard it as a sad yet divinely ordered necessity ; or is it 
rather a great shame and scandal, a matter to be lamented 
with bitterest tears, that our baptized youths are so generally 
ashamed of Christ and strangers to vital godliness? On this 
point, the Church speaks with no uncertain or faltering voice ; 
we may dispute much about the meaning of Regeneration, 

VOL. VII.—NO IL. 29 
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and the precise nature of what is imparted in the moment of 
Baptism ; but one comfortable truth pervades the whole ser- 
vice; a calm persuasion that this child is now “ planted in the 
house of the Lord,” and that it is agreeable to the will of God, 
wt he should there remain and “ flourish in the courts of.our 
ton 

Dr. Howell, in the work which heads our list, suggestd that 
in our view the object henceforth to be aimed at, is “ not the 
conversion of these children, but the unfolding of the elements 
of the holy heart with which they were born, or which was 
imparted in baptism.” The advocates of Baptismal Grace 
would generally repudiate this exposition of their views ; and 
surely Eaaebenen who are fighting for a great principle can- 
not too carefully avoid the use of expressions about Baptism, 
which seem to attribute positive holiness of character to the 
untried babe. 

We believe that, with few exceptions, Churchmen of all 
opinions are agreed upon the essential truths taught in the 

aptismal Service. At least, we know none among our per- 
sonal acquaintances who would except to the following prop- 
ositions: 1. That, in Baptism, God admits the child into Cove- 
nant with himself; and promises to him the influences of the 
Holy Ghost; not at some distant od, but in infancy, 
childhood, youth, and age, as his need shall require, and his 
ya A low: which promise, He for His part, will most 
surely keep and perform. 2. That the child doth also promise 
to walk in faith and obedience, not at a future day, but in in- 
Fancy, childhood, youth, and age. 3. That parents who present 
their child in faith, and who prayfully and diligently seek to 
bring him up in the nurture and admonition of the Leuk may 
expect to see him, not at some far off time, but in infancy, 
childhood, youth, and age, progressively and uninterruptedly a 
Christian. 

The reader will please forgive our italics and our repetitions, 
for we cannot help being emphatic. In this part of the doc- 
trine of Baptism, there is then among Churchmen, a very gen- 
eral agreement. Few will deny that the concluding exhorta- 
tion, “ ye are to take care that this child be brought to the 
Bishop,” is aught else than an expression of the Church’s con- 
fidence, that carefulness on the part of parents, such careful- 
ness as they use to prepare him for secular success, will be so 
blessed by God, that when he shall arrive at the age, of which 
the capacity is indicated, he will be devout and humble-minded, 
and will be animated by a sincere religious purpose. 

We do not depreciate the importance of the controversy 
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about Baptismal Regeneration ; but we avow our honest con- 
viction that our people need doctrinally a larger reverence for 
childhood, a keener appreciation of the religious capacity of 
children, so that they shall intend for them the conversion and 
sanctification, not of Saul of Tarsus, but of Samuel, and of 
Tir chy: and that practically we need more of that “care,” 
whic. the Church enjoins. 

Wome two years ago, this theme was the topic of conversa- 
tion with that warm-hearted, and highly-gifted man of God, 
the late Dr. Parks. He laid much stress upon the want of 
decided doctrine: the importance of bringing the laity of 
the Church to realize that progressive piety, and not late 
conversion, should be sought for their children: but we re- 
member well, how he paused in the midst, and with how much 
sadness he ejaculated, “ but, after all, it makes one mourn to see 
how many of our laity are partisans on this question, and go 
far beyond me in theory, while their children are growing up 
in heathen ungodliness.” 

May God send us a sound doctrine and better practice. The 
revival now most needed by the Church is in this matter of 
Baptismal Regeneration: we need to discuss in every pulpit, 
not the nice questions of the Gorham controversy, but one of 
far greater magnitude, and one more intensely practical ; and 
that question is, shall the hearts of Christian children be given 
first to God: or shall they, must they make experiments of the 
world, the flesh, the devil; and come back to God, if at all, 
~ when disappointed with all these? 

e proceed now to examine the teachings of other Protes- 
tants upon this subject. The Doctrine of the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith, is of course modified by the Calvinistic the- 
ory: yet with the exception of the unfortunate class of non-elect 
babes, its teachings are strikingly in accordance with that of 
the Prayer-Book. For “ Baptism is a sign and seal of . . . re- 
generation,” and “ by the right use of this ordinance, the grace 
promised is not only offered, but really exhibited and confer- 
red to such (whether of age or infants) as that grace belongeth 
unto.” Presbyterians too are admonished to “take care” 
touching early piety: for 

“Children born within the pale of the visible Church and dedicated to God 
in baptism, are under the inspection and government of the Church; and are 
to be taught to read, and 4 gs the Catechiam, the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer. They are to be taught to pray, to abhor sin, to fear God, and 
to obey the Lord Jesus Christ, and, when they come to aoe of discretion, if 
they be free from scandal, ——- sober and steady, and have sufficient knowl- 
edge to discern the Lord’s ‘a they ought to be informed, it is their duty 
and privilege to come to the Lord’s Supper.” 
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Dr. Howell is greatly shocked at the advice given by a 
Princeton Professor, that baptized young people should be ad- 
dressed as “ children of the Covenant,” and Requests with much 
alarm the statement of an English Presbyterian, that “ under 
such a system, it is hardly extrav: t with Richard Baxter, 
and Dr. Miller, to believe, that in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
our children would grow up dutiful, sober, orderly, serious, 
and before they reach mature age, recognize their membership 
in a personal act, with sincerity and edification.” We confess 
our indebtedness to our Baptist brother, that amid so portentous 
a list of “ evils,” he has quoted for us this distinet Presbyterian 
statement in favor of educational religion. 

But while we find so much which commands our sympathy 
in the Presbyterian Standard, we are painfully impressed 
with the fact, that the practice is not in accordance with the 
doctrine; and that the plain statements of the Confession of 
Faith, are not kept before their people. The Book says, chil- 
dren “are to be taught to repeat the apostles’ creed ;” (the 
little a, alone, distinguishes it from Apostles’ Creed of the 
Prayer Book;) but we are not so fortunate as to know one 
Presbyterian child who can repeat it; and again and again 
have Presbyterians in our presence excepted to the “ descent 
into hell” and the “ holy Catholic Church,” as expressions pe- 
culiar to our own formularies. Moreover, externals and inter- 
nals, form and spirit, are mutually dependent: in the growing 
season the wheat cannot dispense with the chaff; and thus the 
want of some outward ceremony, whereby these “sober and 
serious” children shall be admonished that the period has ar- 
rived when it becomes them to confirm their baptism or to re- 
nounce it, renders the excellent teachings we have quoted, in 
many cases, a dead letter. Lest however we should seem to 
do injustice to our Presbyterian brethren, we will take as their 
exponent that venerable and godly man, whose work upon 
Religious Experience stands second on our list. This book, 
albeit it is not run into the Church mould, may be read by all, 
with pleasure and profit, for it exhibits the results of a calm 
and candid spirit. 

Dr. Alexander then, in his second chapter, moots the “ inter- 
esting question whether now there are any persons sanctified 
from the womb.” After adducing the Scriptural examples of 
Jeremiah, John the Baptist, and Samuel, after alluding to the 
fact that some “eminently pious persons cannot remember the 
time when they did not love the i and experience godly 


sorrow for their sins,” he decides this question in the affirma- 
tive. We commend an extract or two to our readers: 
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“Suppose then, that, in a certain case, grace has béen communicated at so 
early a period, that its first exercises cannot be remembered, what will be the 
evidences which we should expect to find of its existence? Surely we ought 
not to look for the wisdom, judgment and stability of adult years. Even im 
a pious child, we should expect, if I may say so, a childish piety—a a de- 
vout and tender state of heart, as soon as such a child should obtain the first 
ideas of God as its Creator, Preserver and benefactor, and of Christ as its Sa- 
viour, who shed his blood and laid down his life on the Cross, it would be 
piously affected by these truths, and would give manifest proof that it professed 
a susceptibility of emotions and affections of heart, corresponding with the con- 
a of truth which it was capable of taking in. Such a child would be 
liable to sin as all Christians are, but when made sensible of its faults, it would 
manifest tenderness of conscience and genuine sorrow and would be fearful of 
sinning afterwards ... it would take pleasure in drawing nigh to God, and 
conscientious in the discharge of secret duties . . . affectionate and obedient 
to parents and teachers; kind to brothers and sisters, and indeed to all other 
persons; and would take a kindly interest in the conversion of sinners, and the 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom. We ought not to expect from a regenerated 
child, uniforfn attention to serious subjects, or a freedom from that gayety and 
volatility which are characteristic of that tender age: but we should expect to 
find the natural propensities moderated, and the temper softened and seasoned 
by the commingling of pious thoughts and affections.” pp. 24, 25. 

Again: 

“If piety may commence at any age, how solicitous should parents be for 
their children, that God would bestow his grace upon them, even before they 
know their right hand from the left, and when about to dedicate them to God, 
in holy baptism,” (we cannot forbear to accent the adjective,) “how earnestly 
should they pray that they might be baptized with the Holy Ghost: that 
while their bodies are washed in the emblematical leaven of regeneration, their 
souls may experience the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and the sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus. If the sentiments expressed above be correct, may there 
not be such a thing as baptismal regeneration? not that the mere external ap- 
plication of water can have any effect to purify the soul, nor that eternal grace 
uniformly or generally accompanies this external washing, but that God who 
works when and by what means he pleases may regenerate by his spreir the 
soul of the infant, while in his sacred name, water is applied to the body, and 
what time in infancy is more likely to be the period of spiritual sions. 
than the moment vie that sacred rite is performed, which is strikingly em- 
blematical of this change.” pp 25, 26. 

These extracts prove that the author had great faith in the 
religious capacities of childhood: it may perhaps not be indel- 
icate to remark, that Dr. Alexander’s views were in no wise 
contradicted by the results of his own parental efforts. We do 
not comment upon the manner in which our author uses the 
word Regeneration: if the reader is curious, we can only avow 
that we belong not to the School either of Exeter or of Gorham: 
but we must beg our readers to consider how far the Princeton 
divine regarded the principles he laid down as reducible to 


general practice. 

He confesses, “the fact manifestly is that very few are 
renewed before the exercise of reason commenced, and not 
many in early childhood.” p.27. We search next for his 
explanation of this fact, and we seem to find it on p. 23.“ Per- 
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haps one reason why so few are regenerated at this early age is, 
lest some should t the opinion that grace came by nature, 
or that man was not corrupt from his birth.” 

We think that this looks very much like throwing the fault 
back upon God, who does in baptism and afterwards, great 
things for some and very little for others. We look in vain for 
the distinct and general statement that God will do His part to- 
ward the early conversion of baptismal children, if parents will 
do theirs ; oft we wonder how he could bring his discussion 
to an end without the solemn declaration that early piety is 
rare, because it is not looked for or expected. 

We close the volume with the feeling, that it vat short just 
at the point where it ought to spread out in general usefulness, 
and set every parent upon his guard. We turn to the Prayer 
Book, and without deciding the precise nature of what is done 
at the moment of Baptism, we rejoice to hear the Church pro- 
nouncing the child whom she returns to its mother’s arms “re- 
generated ” in some lofty sense or other; and thus deserving 
to be watched and venerated. We are encouraged to hear her 
express her faith that the help of God will not be wanting, and 
her expectations ere many years have passed, to hear from that 
now unconscious babe, the renewal of the vow just uttered. 

Turn now to our Baptist author. Dr. Howell presents us 
with no less than twenty-one portentous evils which result 
from the use of Infant Baptist. We have been somewhat puz- 
zled to find out what his notions are about youthful piety. In 
his chapter on “ Infant Baptism an Evil, because it is contrary 
to the principles of civil and religious freedom,” he tells us, 

“Tn faith and worship, every man is accountable to God only . . . it is the 
duty of every man to render the Creator such homage and such only, as he 
believes to be acceptable to him.” .. . “Infant baptism is the first step in a 
process which enslaves the mind. The child, without its own knowledge or 
consent has been subjected to an ordinance in which he makes a profession of 
religion. . . . The very first act in religion isa gross violation of the great prin- 
ciple of freedom: no choice is left the child. His faith, his religion, his rela- 
tion to God is not a subject upon which he is ever to exercise his own powers 
of reason and judgment.” 


The inference from all this is, that religion is a matter to be 
kept in obeyance until maturity of intellect has been attained: 
that while we may explain to our children what the Gospel 
is, they are not bound to believe or to obey it, until they are 
onpehs of weighing its evidences for themselves. Poor Han- 
nah was a well-meaning woman no doubt, but she grossly vio- 
lated little Samuel’s freedom, when she “chose a religion for 
him,” lent him to the Lord, and placed him in the temple, 
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before he was old enough to compare the claims of Jehovah 
and of Moloch.* 

But we must hasten to draw our conclusion. We desire not 
to exaggerate the differences between ourselves and our breth- 
ren; but we do confess our solemn belief that with the large 
majority of them we are as much at variance upon this matter 
of early piety, as we are about the Apostolic Succession. The 
Chureh has given no uncertain answer to the question “ how 
shall we order the child?” He holds that we should choose a 
religion for our children, and bind it upon them by a solemn 
vow that the conversion we should desire for them is early as 
the first germs of moral life; and their sanctification gradual 
and progressive: that if parents would “ take care” to secure 
the result, they might, as a common thing, expect to see their 
children come forward at an early age, and confirm the Ba 
tismal vow understandingly, cheerfully, and honestly. He 
holds that the youthful heart ought to be pre-oceupied and se- 
eured for Christ ; and that is a fearful aud wicked thing for us to 
acquiesce in the course now so commonly sarin | of first 
seeking happiness everywhere else, and then turning to God 
as the Tost aieonative. 

Churehmen differ widely in their theories; but in their 
practical addresses there is a very general agreement. We 
remember years ago to have been thrilled by a Confirmation 
address of the present Bishop of Virginia. He told the people 
that he stood before them to ask for their children. He re- 
minded them of what Christ had promised at their baptism to 
do for them: he demanded whether Christ had failed to fulfill 
his word: he charged upon parents and sponsors that it was 
due their negligence and prayerlessness that on this occasion 
the children were not ready: and he warned them in most 
solemn manner that God held them responsible for the little 
ones entrusted to their care. Is there a Bishop in the Church 
who would hesitate to use similar language? 

But do we find any sympathy in this position, among our 
brethren of the sect? Dr. Howell quotes with much deli ht, 
the lamentation of some among them at the disuse of Infant 








* One of our Rt. Rev. Fathers on a certain occasion rode twenty miles on a hot 
summer day to preach at a country meeting-house. A large congregation was 
assembled, but so soon as the text was announced, a little child commenced to 
fret and cry, and ceased not until the sermon was concluded: the mother re- 
sisting all hints to carry it out. The Bishop was obliged to return the 
same afternoon, and was somewhat annoyed that after all his trouble, he had 
not been heard: but when some one mentioned that the child’s mother was a 
— he seemed to become quite resigned. “ Let it ery,” said he; “if any- 
body in the world has a right to ery, it is the child of a Baptist mother.” 
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Baptism. Mr. Mines has given us startling statistics on this 
oint. If we may be permitted to add the results of our own 
imited observation and experience, we have found this evil 

extensively prevalent. In a single parish, of candidates pre- 

sented for Confirmation who were brought up outside of the 

Church, nineteen out of twenty-nine were unbaptized. 

Nor is it any wonder that the Sacrament should be disused 
when so little efficacy is attributed to it. Children, although 
baptized, regard themselves as still uncommitted; and are 
utterly incredulous when one would impress upon them the 
truth that they are members of the Church and are bound to 
conduct themselves as Christians. And when we gather the 
young around us, as for instance in a confirmation class, remind 
them of their vows, and urge them to decide at once whom 
they will serve, we are charged with formalism, and with 
bringing unconverted people into the Church. 

It is vain to talk of substantial agreement. On this vital 

int, we do not agree with our brother religionists. The time 

as come, when we should speak out, on this matter of Baptis- 
mal privilege. It is time for us to reverse the policy of Tar- 
quin, and instead of throwing so much eloquence and such 
profound arguments at the heads of tall sinners, to become 
teachers of babes, and to secure the rising generation. If 
every minister of the Church accounted it his solemn duty to 
set the case distinctly before the children of his flock, and to 
demand of them, individually and personally, whether they 
were ready to own their Baptism or to renounce it, we cannot 
doubt that multitudes of them, who now defer the question as 
one which they need be in haste to decide, would settle and 
determine it at once. 

The length to which our Article has extended, admonishes 
us to treat more briefly of the second topic we have proposed 
to discuss, viz: abrupt conversion. We may here limit our 
comparison to the Church view and the Methodist view: for 
the latter of these has taken so strong a hold upon the public 
mind, that nearly all the “Orthodox onan tle: ana are under 
its influence, howbeit many old-fashioned and sober divines 
labor to resist it. The test of Conversion which the Church 
requires, is fon that of the Methodist may be called 
historical. us an individual who has been painfully exer- 
cised upon the subject of religion, applies to a Churchman for 
counsel. The minister in such a case would doubtless listen 
with much interest to his account of the means by which he 
was awakened, the discouragements he had encountered, and 
the comfort he had experienced. But when the penitent asks 
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upon what sort of evidence he may rely in proof of his Con- 
version, the Prayer Book furnishes a ready answer. He is to 
examine not his past history, but his present state; he is to 
consider the point he has reached, not the road by which he 
came thither; and if the man professes to have godly sorrow 
for sin with an honest purpose to forsake it, a lively faith 
in God’s mercy through Christ, with a thankful remembrance 
of his death, and is in love and charity with all men, we do 
not hesitate to tell such an one, that he owes this temper and 
state of mind to the converting influences of the Holy Spirit. 
No matter what the history of his conversion may have been, 
the result is abundant proof that his conversion was genuine ; 
for penitence and faith, and spiritual appetency cannot dwell 
in a heart unchanged and unsanctified. 

But this will not suffice in the view of our Methodist breth- 
ren. They must know all the circumstances of the case, and 
these circumstances must conform to a certain arbitrary stand- 
ard. The man must be able to specify what was the crisis in 
his religious history, must tell how, and when, and where, 
he “ found peace.” He must have the “ witness of the Spirit.” 
Now we are not disposed to limit this witness to that evidence 
which is afforded by change of taste and habit and affection ; 
for we hold with the Seventeenth Article, that “ godly persons 
i. feel in themselves the working of the Spirit of 
Christ, mortifying the works of the flesh and their earthly 
members, and drawing up their mind to high and heavenly 
things.” But the Methodist demands something more than 
this consciousness of an indwelling Spirit Who helpeth our 
infirmities ; the man must have a direct and specific intima- 
tion from above, that he is converted and that his sins are 
pardoned. 

It cannot fail, however, to strike the Methodist, that accord- 
ing to the Acts of the Apostles, the requirements for admission 
into the Church did not include the condition just now spec- 
ified. Philip asked not of the Eunuch how he felt, or whether 
he had “ received the evidence,” but only whether he believed. 

Our Methodist brethren are then in this dilemma: they 
have taught that besides repentance and faith, a man must 
have a peculiar and technical “ experience of grace,” before 
he is to be accounted converted and pardoned. And yet the 
Apostles and Apostolic men baptized individuals, who had no 
such experience. To meet this difficulty, they have invented 
a theory, on which Dr. Howell is — severe ; (we are glad 
to agree with the Doctor for once ;) he calls it the baptism of 
seekers, i. e. of awakened, but unconverted persons. 
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This theory is very generally maintained and acted on among 
the Methodists, although their books do not set it out very 
clearly. We have been so fortunate, however, as to find an 
exposition of it in the Methodist Journal, referred to in the 
heading of our article ; and we submit an extract, italicizing a 
few of its expressions : 


“One of the most ruinous and soul destroying errors with which Protestant 
Christendom is cursed at the present day, and which has come down to us 
from those ranting fanatical sects that sprung up about the time of the Reform- 
ation, is, the notion that mankind must defer the performance of their duty, 
and a compliance with Gospel requirement, until after they are pardoned and 
spiritually regenerated ; or in the technical language adopted until after they 
have ‘an experience of grace ;’ whereas, the Gospel plan, as we shall presently 
see, is, for every one who would flee from the wrath to come, to be up and 
doing, and perform, not a part only, but all of his duty, in order that ‘he may 
be blessed in his deed.’ 

“ After the Saviour of men had ‘ purged our sins by the sacrifice of himself,’ 
and had been raised from the dead, in attestation of his Messiahship; and 
after his Apostles had been fully ‘endued with power from on high; the 
blessed Gospel in all its plenitude and completeness, was announced by 
them to the assembled multitude. Many believed the announcement, and 
being ‘ pricked in their hearts,’ inquired of the Apostles saying, ‘What shall 
we dof? We have the answer in Acts ii, 88, * * ‘Repent and be baptized 
every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ On this important part of the 
word of God, we remark, first, that these seekers of salvation were neither 
pardoned nor regenerated. They are directed to become disciples of him who 
‘is exalted a Prince and a Saviour, to grant remission of sins,’ and to enter 
into his church, with a special view to their receiving ‘ remissions of sins ;’ 
and they are also promised ‘the gift of the Holy Ghost,’ which is evidence 
that they were not ‘born of the Spirit... We remark, second, that the com- 
mands or injunctions ‘repent,’ ‘be baptized,’ are in the English version, and 
likewise in the Greek, in the imperative present, as a part of human duty which 
was to be immediately performed, without delay; and the promise of ‘ the 

ift of the Holy Ghost,’ is in the future declarative, referring to something to 

received in the future, and the connexion creates a strong presumption, that 
this future bestowment was at least in some sense, made conditional on the 
performance of the duties enjoined. There can be no doubt but that these in- 
quirers were unpardoned sinners, though they were what might be called convicted 
sinners ; and yet, they are required to repent and be baptized into the Christ- 
ian Church at once, without waiting until God should forgive their sins in an- 
swer to prayer, or for any other reason, before they should suffer themselves 
to be constituted members. Jt is equally evident, that they were not at the time 
the subjects of ‘the renewing of the Holy Ghost, which we denominate Regene- 
ration: and yet, they are commanded to be baptized into the relation or state 
of Christian discipleship, which is proof positive, that spiritual Regeneration is 
not gt Seo to Baptism and Church membership. 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church has but one condition for adult —- 
The profession of ‘a desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved 
from their sins.’ This was the old society regulation, and is still the law of 
the Church.” 


This writer does certainly establish his point, that we have 
no right to refuse the Sacraments to men upon their profession 
of faith and repentence; but the strangeness of the theory con- 
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sistsin this; it recognizes the existence of these preéminent 

aces in the natural man, and it proposes to baptize seekers, 
with the distinct understanding that they are yet in a state of 
nature, and that they depart from the font, unrenewed and 
unforgiven. 

Such being the opinions generally entertained about adult 
conversion, (we may almost say universally entertained in our 
southern and western borders,) we ask again whether there is 
substantial agreement between the Churchman and those of 
other communions? We believe that we are wider apart here 
than on almost any other subject; and that this is a matter in 
which we ought with all our might to contend for the ancient 
faith, When an awakened man asks, “ what must I do to be 
saved?” we promptly answer, “believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved ;” when he presently returns, 
and smiting upon his breast, acknowledges his guiltiness and 
weakness, and avows himself willing to trust the Saviour with 
his immortal all, and ready to assume His cross and follow in 
His steps, we dare not refuse Baptismal water; nor dare we 
mock him by bestowing the Sacrament while we empty it of 
all its meaning. But we teach him that it is, to the humble 
believer, a formal Seal, and assurance from Almighty God, 
than his sins are blotted out. 

But as for this popular system, it teaches that to repentance 
and faith, he must.add a peculiar and indefinable something, 
which it denominates, par excellence, conversion. What right 
has man thus to add to the terms of pardon? and to invest 
with obscurity, what Christ has made so plain and easy? Is it 
a matter of small importance whether we shall consent to this 
addition? or is it not our duty boldly, yet kindly, to denounce 
as unwarrantable any tampering with that word; “if thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved.” Again and again, have we encountered persons, 
whose humility and charity were evident in all their speech 
and conduct, but who were waiting for the moving of the 
waters; going up to the altar, or anxious bench, whenever 
“mourners ” were summoned, in the hope that they might at 
last be converted ; comfortless in denon and useless to the 
Church. When we have sought to persuade them that a bro- 
ken and contrite heart must needs be a converted heart, we 
have seen alarm and horror depicted in the countenances of 
those who stood by, at the presumption of encouraging such 
an one to hope “ without the evidence ;” and when the peni- 
tent had been persuaded, and had come forward to the Sacra- 
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ments with every appearance of heartfelt sorrow, and honest 
urpose, on all sides, the enquiry would be heard, “when did 
e profess? or where was she converted ?” 
las! there are many gentle natures, who, for want of a 
distinct understanding of the simplicity of the Gospel, are 
ever in doubt and heaviness ; yes, Foubled and disquieted all 
the day long, because they have not had the “right sort of 
feelings.” Tow mournful is the spectable, when instead of 
soothing and encouraging such a one, friends bring her, tremb- 
ling — shrinking, before the congregation, and with mingled 
prayers, and shouts, and songs, strive to force her over that 
most inexplicable Rubicon. Yet, this is the popular religion 
of the South and West. We must except Eiediiaats old- 
fashioned Presbyterians, and the Campbellites. Almost every- 
where, the progressive Conversion and Sanctification, which 
the Church loves to contemplate, is regarded as an absurdity : 
almost everywhere the confused and erroneous notions of con- 
versions alluded to above, are entertained. 

There is a danger that we may “wrap ourselves up in our 
surplices,” and look superciliously down on men who, although 
in error and separation, have received the Holy Ghost as well 
as we. But there is a danger also, in the other direction. 
Our charity may lead us to compromise the truth, and by 
talking of substantial agreement in experimental questions, 
we may countenance errors which we wholly disapprove. 

We have been led to offer these observations by the convic- 
tion that topics of experimental religion have not received 
their just share of notice in our books of controversy ; and that 
the suspicion of unsoundness, of prophesying smooth things, 
of making pardon too easy to be obtained, does more to resist 
the progress of the Church, than the prejudices against our 
exclusiveness, and our ceremonial punctilio. Yet we may 
indulge the hope that the truth faithfully presented, and stated 
in conciliating terms, will in due time have its effect; and 
surely, if we may not win the separatist back to the fold, it is 
well worth our pains to make him respect our teachings, and to 
infuse into his own, if we can, the conservative element of the 


Church. 
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Art. IV.—DR. LEVI SILLIMAN IVES’ BOOK. 


The Trials of a mind in its progress to Catholicism: A Letter 
to his old friends. By L. Surman Ives, LL. D. &e. &e. 


Ir was remarked by an ancient Father that “it is an instinct 
of the Devil to follow the sophisms of human minds, and to 
think anything Divine without the authority of the Scrip- 
tures ;” and we frankly confess that we have never been more 
impressed with the truth of this saying, than whilst perusing 
the book, the title of which is prefixed to this Article. “The 
trials of a mind!” From our own observation, we have seen 
something of these “ trials” in their reality. There was one, 
whom we shall never forget, whom we watched closely amidst 
the alternations of physical and mental sufferings which he 
endured, until the odin was passed, and he was re-baptized 
as a member of the Church of Rome. And then our fears, 
and his own, for his domestic happiness were more than real- 
ized. We were in that case intimately conversant with the 
“trials ” which a mind may suffer, although in search after a 

hantom, and the temporary satisfaction it may feel after its 
ideal success. 

And so, when for the first time we read the title page of Dr. 
Ives’ book, we charitably hoped that his case might be such 
an one as that to which we have alluded. We had then but 
little acquaintance with the personal history of the author, and 
therefore felt disposed to compassionate in some sort, those 
mental struggles which such a title indicated; although be- 
lieving that an influence worse than human is commonly their 
parent. However, as Dr. Ives, in his introduction, enters into 
certain details of his individual experience for the purpose of 
justifying his strange, although scarcely unexpected, seces- 
sion to the Church of Rome, we felt bound to become ac- 
quainted with the facts connected with that secession. Need 
we say, that by degrees our compassion has all vanished, and 
that we have come to look upon the writer with altogether 
different feelings. 

It is not our = here to enter with any particularity 
upon details of the description just intimated. The weekly 
press of our Church has done, or will do, that sufficiently. For 
ourselves we prefer to review Dr. Ives’ book upon its own 
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merits, or demerits. And yet we cannot forbear to say, that 
such glaring instances of barefaced deception and downright un- 
truthfulness, exhibited by one who professes to have been seek- 
ing, at the same time, “ peace of conscience and the salvation 
of his soul,” are to our mind, perfectly astounding. Indeed, 
one of the'strangest things to us about his book, is, that with 
all its overstrained pretentious conscientiousness, he has left so 
many of the “trials of his mind” unrecorded. Shall we re- 
fresh his memory a little? He “tried” most industriously, 
and in various ways, to Romanize his own Diocese ; the proofs 
of which fruitless attempt he did not care to meet otherwise 
than by a humiliating confession at its Convention in 1851: 
and to which Convention he took occasion to volunteer the 
declaration, with all the solemnity of which he was capable, 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country is “Berip. 
tural, Primitive, and Catholic ;” and that “no one can depart 
from it, without the grievous sin of doing despite to the Holy 
Ghost.” All this a few months only, before his own renuncia- 
tions of his own most sacred vows! He had “tried” long 
before this, to get up a Romanizing party outside of his own 
Diocese ; and had threatened, in private letters, if he could 
not accomplish his object, that he would leave the Church; 
and then, when he found that he had mistaken his men, he 
“ tried” by a curious exhibition of somersets to retain the con- 
fidence which he knew he had forfeited. Some of these letters 
we think would stagger his Romish friends, even now. He 
“tried” and “ tried » successfull , to see how much the sym- 
pathy of his own warm-hearted Diocese was worth, in the 
way of dollars and cents, on the earnest plea of ill health; 
when he knew perfectly well, as was proved before he left the 
country, that that money had the treachery, and shame, and 
disgrace, of that Diocese and of the Church as its object! 
And then, there was another “ trial,” which he has forgotten 
to say anything about. It was the “trial” by the General 
Convention of 1850, which he barely escaped; anda “ trial ” 
by the approaching General Convention of 1853, which he 
knew very well, he would not escape. These are only a speci- 
men of his unmentioned “trials.” And yet such a man, with 
such antecedents staring him in the face, has the coolness now, 
to turn around with a pitiful countenance and whine “ to his 
old friends ” about “ the trials of his mind in its progress to— 
Catholicism !” 

As to the plea of mental obliquity, he said in his letter to the 
London Guardian, that he is a sane man ; and we see no proof 
to the contrary, in the book before us. For although it is, for 
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the most part, a reproduction of arguments which have been an- 
swered a hundred times over, yet in its general character, it is 
evidently the work of a man who, however he may mistake or 
mis-state his premises, through ignorance or prejudice, yet gen- 
erally carries them out to their logical conclusion. We are there- 
fore compelled to believe that the fault lies elsewhere—to attrib- 
ute these incongruities (to give them no worse name) to that 
“ fault and corruption of our nature whereby man is very far 
one from original righteousness ”—in other words, to find 
eir source rather in the heart, than in the head. 

Dr. Ives has written this book, as he says, in order to “ pre- 
sent the train of thoughts and reasonings through which his 
own mind has passed, in its progress to a certain faith,” (p. 13.) 
Now, of what precise value is that “ train of thoughts” to his 
“old friends,” for whose special benefit Dr. Ives has ostensibly 
written a book? We wot of another pervert, a far greater 
man than the author of this book, as will, perhaps, be readily 
acknowledged both by Dr. Ives’ old and new friends, who 
went into the Romish Communion with his far-famed “ Essay 
on the Development of Christian Doctrine” in his hands. Dr. 
Newman’s production was lauded in all the strains of pane- 
gyric by Romish reviews; was commended by Romish bish- 
ops in England, France, Scotland, and Ireland; he was per- 
sonally treated with much distinction by the Pope himself, and 
though a “layman,” was permitted to preach in a church at 
Rome. Nevertheless, it was soon discovered that this “ the- 
ory of development” would not exactly answer to place side 
by side with the dogmas either of Church authority or Romish 
tradition ; and that it did not precisely agree with the ancient 
one of the arcani disciplina, as a mode of accounting for, the 
novelties of Romish doctrine. In short, Dr. Newman proved 
a great deal too much; since, if Christian doctrine may be 
thus developed, we can never be certain whether new, and 
startling, and even contradictory developments are not still to 
be expected. Accordingly, the best Romish theologians have 
directly protested against it, (alas for the infallibility of the 
Church !) and it is now, like the brand of the mighty Wallace 
in Sterling Castle, cast aside as a neglected piece of old and 
useless iron. It is evident, then, that the lucubrations of fresh, 
and zealous, and even of able converts, are not always to be 
depended on. However, Dr. Ives proceeds to treat the con- 
troversy between us and the Church of Rome secundem artem ; 
and we propose very briefly to follow him, and yet only so 
far as may be necessary to exhibit the real character of his 
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He tells us that “for years a mysterious influence, which I 
could neither fully comprehend nor entirely throw off, visited 
my mind, unsettling its peace and filling it with yearnings for 
something in religion more real than I had hitherto expe- 
rienced,” (p. 13.) What this mysterious influence was, the 
ancient Father above alluded to may possibly have explained. 
That old deceiver knows how to assume the garb of “an 

-angel of light,” when it suits his purpose; and especially 

when his victims are of a certain temperament. Besides, 
there is not a class of dupes in all Christendom which cannot 
shout Lureka as lustily as Dr. Ives himself. A better way is 
to “try the spirits.” Now, this book contains a great many 
sayings of popes, councils, fathers, schoolmen, priests, and 
laymen ; but the reader will be struck with the fact, how few 
there are of the words of Christ and his apostles, and if, in rare 
instances, and in compliance with a former habit, from which 
he cannot at once wholly rid himself, Dr. Ives supplies us"with 
a stray text of Scripture, it seems out of place, fikee a “jewel 
in a swine’s snout ;” and is used rather to give a colorable pre- 
text to his random assumptions of Scriptural authority. 

Dr. Ives complains of being greatly intercepted in his pro- 
gress to the light by his old friends. He ought not, for his 
own sake, to have put this complaint in print. Admitting its 
truth, and giving him the full benefit of it, we dare » Son 
that no other sdimep of the Anglican Communion throughout 
the world would have been treated so. His position, age, and 
experience should have, under other circumstances, exempted 
him from interference in this way, as well as from the odium 
implied in “ petting books into his hands” to read. Dr. Ives 
knows, and he ought to have remembered, that our Church 
has always vomited free inquiry. She has no confession-box, 
no espionage, no Index expurgatorius, no Inquisition ; and, for 
all that, the native strength of which she is conscious, is best 
evidenced by the fact, that the few clerical perverts who have 
left her communion, here and in England, ave usually gone 
singly and alone to “ their own place. 

r. Ives also complains of an attempt to divert him from his 
, on the ground of the corruptions of the Church of 
me—corruptions which he scarcely attempts to deny ; and 
then we have a rambling allusion to the Donatists, ‘“‘ whose 
sanctity,” he states, “had no better claim than their faith ;” 
and to the Rev. Peirce Connelly, whose return to the true 
Catholic Church, and able exposition of the frauds and other 
enormities of the Romish system, he leaves us to infer, resulted 
from his “having incurred the censures of the Church.” He 
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then states, “ Having acquired some knowledge of the peni- 
tential system of Catholics, I felt quite confident that too great 
laxity in any particular case must be owing, not to defect in 
the Church, but the want of fidelity on the part of individuals 
entrusted with her discipline.” 

We should like to know whether, in acquiring this know- 
ledge, Dr. Ives examined the works of Bailly, Delahogue, and 
Peter Dens; regarding the last of which, Dr. Murray, (the 
late Romish Archbishop of Dublin,) writes, in defense of its 
hideous obscenities: “This work, you are aware, was not in- 
tended for the ignorant. It was written in Latin, beyond, of 
course, the reach of that class of persons, and designed solely 
for the use of professional men.” That is to say, of students of 
theology in Romish colleges, and of Romish priests in the ex- 
ercise of their vocation ; the two former being class-books at 
Maynooth, in Ireland, and for anything we know to the con- 
trary, in the’ Romish seminaries in the United States. Should 
Dr. Ives not have read them, we would recommend him, and 
all others hankering after that fair-speaking system, which so 
long overburdened the Faith of Christendom with its foulness, 
as well as with its novelties, to read in Den’s the chapters in 
vol. i, de morosa delectatione; the chapters de castitate et vir- 
ginitate ; de fornicatione ; de stupro ; de raptu ; de advlterio ; 
de sodomia perfecta et imperfecta; de modo contra naturam, 
cc., in vol. iv, and any or every page of the chapter de matri- 
monio, in vol. vii; to read Bailly, vol. ii, pp. 228, 229, as a 
specimen ; or, if he wishes to go farther, vol. iv, p. 283; con- 
cluding with a perusal of Delahogue, Tract. de Poen, pp. 164 
and 169. Let any person, we say, capable of expressing an un- 
prejudiced opinion, examine these books, and then let him say 
whether he can agree with Dr. Ives, that laxity or immorality 
is “owing not to a defect in the Church ;” or whether the 
minds of the alumni of Popish colleges are not, by the very 
means of their established text-books, imbued with that know-. 
ledge of evil which, in a state of constrained celibacy, and 
through the weakness of human nature, has been naturally de- 
veloped in so many scandalous irregularities! 

But our author proceeds to observe, in the next place, 
“When I looked into the system of Protestantism, I could see 
nothing which marked it as the hope and the home of the 
wretched ; nothing which proclaimed its peculiar fellowship 
with the poor.” Now, we shall readily admit that neither our 
Church nor, as we think, any of the denominations of Protest- 
antism around us, is adequately impressed with religious obli- 
gation in this behalf. ut shall we take counsel from Rome, 
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or readily odons her methods, which Dr. Ives presumes to be 


so superior? Not exactly so. Rome fleeces the flock, rather 
than feeds them. The known methods, as is beginning to be 
complained of by Romanists themselves, of sustaining Romish 
Establishments, and erecting Romish churches in the United 
States, proclaim the fact. The wages of the domestic, the 
hard earnings of the day-laborer, the quasi-deodand, mulcted 
from the scanty wages of the small tradesman, these go to 


make up the larger porticn of the sums ordinarily contributed | 


for such purposes. And if, wherever Romanism has been pre- 
dominant, charity has been doled out by fat and lazy monks, 
it has been at the expense of the loss of national life and pros- 
perity; the land has been beggared; and, notwithstanding the 
special pleading of Romish apologists, such as Balmes and 
others, civilization has been evidently retarded, or absolutely 
sacrificed. 

“Rome cares for the poor!” Doesshe, indeed? We could 
narrate some testimony bearing on this question ; cases ob- 
served in countries where the system has had its full swing ; 
cases, too, of relief sent from Protestants in other lands in 
times of famine and of pestilence, and yet positively refused by 
Romish "of cg to a starving, dying peasantry, until the dues 
kept bac previous calamity were paid up to the very last 
farthing. This is the way “ Rome cares for the poor!” 

Our author continues to observe, “ But the circumstance 
which at this period shook my confidence most of all, was the 
absence in my view of any instituted method among Protes- 
tants i” the remission of Post-baptismal” sin, &e. p. 20. 
Has Dr. Ives so soon forgotten a certain Book in which it is 
written, “The Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world?” And surely that language is comprehensive enough 
to include not only original guilt, but all actual and Post-Bap- 
tismal transgressions. And as to the mode of application of 
the benefits of Christ’s Atoning work, the Minister of Christ’s 
Church is commissioned “to declare and pronounce,” not judi- 
cially, but yet ministerially and authoritatively, to God’s “ peo- 
ple, being penitent, the Absolution and Remission of their 
sins.” And beyond this, the Church does not allow her Minis- 
ter to go. Beyond this, he never can go, until he is endowed 
with the divine attribute of omniscience, by which he can read 
the secrets of all hearts. Beyond this, it is not expedient he 
should go, even so far as the Christian character of the indi- 
vidual himself is concerned. And here it is painfully evident, 
that long before Dr. Ives left the Church for Rome, he had 
got hold of that complicated machinery pertaining to the 
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“Sacrament of the lapsed.” The Romish doctrines on these 
points Dr. Ives evidently believed before he left the Church ; 
and to his discomfort, he found that they were not, and 
could not be held, by a Church which refuses them “as the 
corrupt following of the Apostles;” and whose Priests and 
Bishops no more pretend to a judicial remission. of sin, than 
the do to the power of discerning spirits and working miracles. 

Thus far on Dr. Ives’ Introduction, which we dismiss thus 
briefly ; but on which we have said enough to exhibit its 
character. We come now to the arguments in the book. And 
we remark in the outset, that while they continue to exhibit, 
here and there, the peculiarities of the author of these “ trials of 
a mind,” yet they are, for the greater part, a mere reproduction 
of Dr. Milner, and other popular Romish controversialists ; 
with whom we suppose our readers to have already formed 
some acquaintance. 

His first chapter commences thus: “The question with me 
was, (and I am not ashamed even at my time of life, and with 
| peculiar advantages as a Protestant to acknowledge it,) 
“ What must I do to be saved, or what is God’s will as to the 
way of man’s salvation.” And yet, forgetting the reply of St. 
Paul to the Jailor at Philippi, nothing short of “ absolute cer- 
tainty ” will satisfy him; and so at last he alights upon the 
Romish dogma of an ecclesia docens—the infallible judge in all 
controversies. He thinks “ God’s truth should be rendered sus- 
vicious by no human alloy, the bright page of His revealed 

ill be dimmed by no uncertainty of man’s reason.” And so 
he plunges headlong into a system, where there is so much of 
human alloy.—Many mediators, all human, in addition to the 
Divine Mediator—iwman merit added to the righteousness of 
Christ,—Auwman contrivances for releasing from the guilt and 
penalty of sin—such as penances, indulgences, and purgatorial 
fires; all designed to supplementalize the werk of the Divine 
Saviour—a system of teaching manifestly hwman, not only 
because it is not found in the Word of God, but because it is 
contrary to the Divine Writings. 

Dr. ae lays it down as an axiom in his second chapter, that 
““God’s Revelation is to be received and submitted to without 
reserve.” In this of course we e with him; but let us see 
what are his deductions. He brings us then, at once, to the 
question what is the Revelation of God? and feoneadn to speak 
of the differences existing in the Christian World, upon the 


Canon of Scripture; which by the way he takes care to pass 
‘over with all possible brevity, knowing, as he must do, that the 
addition of the Apocryphal, or, as they sometimes term them, 
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the Deutero-canonical books, by Romanists into the eategory of 
Inspired Writings is one of the most vulnerable points in the 
whole system. We shall not, therefore, combat a “man of 
straw,” but pass on to his discussion of the principle that “ hu- 
man reason has a right to distinguish between things essential 
and things non-essential.” (p. 33.) Here he makes a show of 
Scriptural cases. And yet they are absolutely irrelevant, since 
they only show the necessity of exact compliance with every 
revealed precept of the Divine Will. That of Moses is partic- 
ularly inapplicable ; since the leader of Israel was punished, 
not for the infringement of any known command of God, but 
as a warning - pe the indulgence of human infirmity. And 
as for the rest, the general teaching of the New Testament, and 
the doings of the first Council at Jerusalem, permitting variety 
of practice in things not essential, and the instructions of St. 
Paul respecting the “weak brother,” are sufficiently signifi- 
cant. In short, variety in some things is permitted by Him 
Who “ Knoweth our frame and remembereth that we are but 
dust ;” not, as Dr. Ives states, that human reason is “to put 
upon all, such an interpretation as may make all consistent 
with its own sense of the fitness of things,” but with the im- 
plied injunction that we “compare spiritual things with spirit- 
ual ;” and moreover with the understanding, which is clearly 
implied in our connection with the Christian Church, that in 
matters of Faith, we shall hold that which has been received 
“ always, everywhere and by all.” 

In the third chapter, Dr. Ives takes up the great question, 
“In what way has God secured to us the infallible guidance of 
His Holy Spirit as our interpreter of His Will?” is is the 
very question of all questions, which he has shown his weak- 
ness and oe in entering upon. His second-hand quota- 
. tions, his blundering appeals to contradictory authors, and 
conflicting methods of reasoning, all show the neophyte in 
Romish controversy. His theory seems to be, that an enquirer 
must first find out, if he can, an infallible Church, and then 
submit, in all things, to the dicta of that Church, however these 
may outrage the clearest testimony of his conscience, the 
strongest convictions of his judgment, and the plainest teach- 
nee of Holy Scripture. But then, as to the rule by which the 

urch herself is to be guided, as to the nature and extent of 
her authority, and as to the ground on which she is to proceed 
in reconciling Romish novelties with Scriptural and primitive 
antiquity,—these great questions, vital to the whole controver- 
sy,—on these Dr. Ives seems not to have once thought. And 
yet on these very questions, take such men as Newman, Brown- 
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son, and Hirscher; or rake up the embers of the old quarrels 
between Jesuits and Jansenists, Popes with Popes, and Coun- 
cils with Councils, and see what a beautiful specimen of infal- 
libility Rome has to give us. 

Or take the question of the value of the Bible itself as a Rule 
of Faith. One, calls it with Pighius, in his 3d Book of Contro- 
versies, “‘a nose of wax” and “a leaden rule.” Another, with 
Cardinal Hosius, President of the Trentine Council, pronoun- 
ces it “a beggarly element.” Another, with Ludovicus in a 
speech at the same Council, “only lifeless ink.” The latest 

evelopment of this kind with which we have met, is the 
declaration of Dr. Cahill, the famous Irish Controversialist; 
that he would rather see an immoral book in the hands of a 
person, than the Protestant Version of the Seriptures—an as- 
sertion deliberately made in a public lecture. This declaration 
he subsequently defended, giving among other reasons, certain 
presumed mistranslations in that Verson, in one of which, viz: 
that of Matt. iii, 2, unfortunately for him, Bishop Kenrick of 
Philadelphia translates as we do, “ Repent, for the Kingdom, 
&e.,” (vid: his New Lectures.) Dr. Cahill is soundly berated 
by certain Romish Journals, &c. Among the rest, the Rambler 
age ore in London) says, “that a very large proportion of 
the Catholic clergy and laity regard much of what he says as 
pernicious and untrue; (p. 176,) and suggests as the reason 
why he is not prohibited from uttering such things in public 
lectures, that a fear is entertained “lest an unwilling subject 
should recalcitrate hopelessly.” We ourselves have some ac- 
quaintance with this gentleman, and believe that these fears 
are not without foundation. He is the Irish Brownson. Mean- 
time an Irish Priest protests in a letter to the Telegraph, (18th 
of February, 1354,) that the Pambler’s article “ contains a slur 
on the entire Episcopate and Priesthood of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, who have invited him to their Churches.” Alas 
for Romish infallibility and the boasted unity of the Faith 
in Romish communities! where now is the living, speaking 
Judge? here is a fact—a test of these unwarrantable pretensions, 
a Gordian knot which Romish Theologians will find it difficult 
to unloose. Ah, Dr. Ives !—“ Operum hoc, mihi crede tu- 
orum est.” And yet Dr. Ives quotes these Scriptures as of 
authority. 

The great difficulty in this whole matter is, that men in all 
ages, puffed up with their fleshly mind, have rejected all 
authority and a// aid, in the interpretation of Scripture; and 
have thus “ erred concerning the faith.” This fact proves, not 
the insufficiency of Holy Scripture, but only the perversity of 
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those human spirits for whom it was written. God’s Word is 
not obscure, but man is stubborn. The Spirit’s aid is not de- 
ficient ; but men will not apply for it, or applying will not use 
it aright. The difficulty is in the heart; not in the head. It is 
not light which men need, but love. 

Dr. Ives objects, moreover, that the Church which he has 
disgraced, is unsuited to the wants of the poor. “To the poor 
the Gospel is preached.” “That is,” says our author, “ not 
communicated by means of a book which they (each for him- 
self) are to read and criticize and understand, but preached, 
&c.” Now this, if meant for an objection to the method adopt- 
ed and enjoined in the Anglican or the American Com- 
munion for presenting the Gospel to the poor, is simply untrue. 
Dr. Ives knows very well that we do not rely upon the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures as the sole method of carrying the 
Gospel to Christ’s poor, and so we pass this by. 

But he goes on: “ Besides, I had seen with my own eyes, 
in a long ministry to the poor, the fearful working among them 
of this Protestant method of learning God’s Will. The stupid 
ignorance, the horrid misconceptions, the frightful perversions, 

e soul-sickening debasements which it wrought in my own 
field of labor, had been pain and grief to me for more than 
thirty years.” (p. 41.) Well, we shall see whether the Church 
is fairly chargeable with these things, admitting them all true ; 
and whether, even in the Romish Communion, more stupid 
ingorance, more horrid misconceptions, more frightful perver- 
sions, more soul-sickening debasements, may not be found. 
Dr. Ives does not yet know what Romanism is, in Romish 
countries. If he remains long enough at the seven-hilled 
city he may perchance discern some of its enormities. But it 
happened to the writer to live just thirty years ina land on 
which his Holiness at Rome has for centuries looked most 
favorably ; although it was the last, or among the last, to ac- 
knowledge his supremacy. And we here most distinctly assert 
that we have witnessed among the Romish population of Ire- 
land far more of Scriptural ignorance than we have ever heard 
of, or, to our knowledge, has ever been recorded, as existing 
among so-called Protestants in the United States. 

We here furnish a few specimens that we may not appear 
to write at random, and “ we speak that we do know, and tes- 
tify that we have seen.” We have heard with our ears, and 
we know that such opinions had worked themselves extensively 
into the popular belief, that The “ Queen of Heaven” had 
always resided there ; that she had held the conjugal relation 
o the Eternal Father, and that Christ was born in Heaven. 
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And when on one occasion, we enquired of our informant 
how, under such circumstances, our Saviour could have been 

ut to death, we were answered, that the Jews were a kind of 

airies, who, according to the popular superstition, are thought 
to possess much power, and sometimes exercise it for pur- 
poses of malevolence. We have also known an individual, 
somewhat above the peasant class, to procure, shortly before 
his death, a new horse and a new coat, with the idea that, 
some how or other, he would enjoy in purgatory the benefit of 
these acquisitions. We have seen multitudes flocking around 
a holy well, who, after the customary devotions to the patron 
saint were over, habitually indulged in a frolic and sometimes 
worse. Miracles were reputed to have been performed 
through the powerful intercession cf the saint ; and in order to 
silence our incredulity, we were referred to the fact that even 
the water of the sacred well could not be boiled. And when 
we upon one occasion actually boiled this water in the pres- 
ence of a witness, we were met with the assertion that only a 
heretic could accomplish the feat. 

Now we assume that such things may be fitly termed “ hor- 
rid misconceptions,” and “ soul-sickening debasements.” And 
as a single specimen of what, we suppose, even Dr. Ives 
would call a “ frightful perversion of Catholic truth,” we pro- 
ceed to state that on one oceasion, as we stood by the bed-side 
of a dying Romanist in a public hospital, we heard the depart- 
ing person commending herself to God in the following terms: 
“ Jesus, Mary and Joseph, have mercy upon me! Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph, have mercy upon my poor soul!” We 
may be told that these things are not strictly chargeable upon 
the Romish system. But neither is the Bible chargeable with 
all the absurdities that some who profess to derive their 
doctrines from its pages, have believed and taught. And 
yet we do declare from what we have seen of the —— 
of popery, that notwithstanding the disclaimers of refined 
theologians, such as Milner, Cardinal Wiseman, and others, 
the Service Books which are provided for, and thumbed over 
by the Romish people are directly calculated to encourage the 
gross superstitions, the horrid blasphemies, and the impious 
idolatries witnessed in all Roman Catholic countries. 

Dr. Ives charges what he calls the “ Protestant scheme,” as 
failing to “secure unity in the faith.” Now, we might easil 
show that the Romish scheme has failed remarkably in this 
behalf. As we shall again recur to this subject, we merely 
state for the present that, as far as we remember, St. Au gus- 
tine enumerates ninety heresies as existing in the Church 
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within the first three centuries. We suppose Dr. Ives will 
hardly contend that at that period the Protestant scheme had 
been tried; so that it is evident at least that varieties of opin- 
ion in the Christian Church are not the result of its applica- 
tion. Will Dr. Ives admit that the Arian heresy, which 
maintains the unenviable distinction of having existed many 
ages before the Reformation, is chargeable upon the Catholic 

urch? And if not, the Anglican Communion certainly is 
not to be charged with all the vagaries and errors of those 
who have gone out from her. Still less is she called upon to 
accept the championship for all who call themselves Protest- 
ants in every quarter of Christendom. She recognizes, indeed, 
the right of private judgment, and is willing to say with an 
inspired apostle, “I speak unto wise men, judge ye what I 
say.” But she also estimates, with all due reverence, the tes- 
timony of Catholic Fathers and the teachings of the Church in 
the earliest and purest ages of her history. And here we 
touch the very mainspring of the intense Romish antagonism 
which she encounters. 

Under color of presenting the views of Church authority 
which he held before his avowed apostasy, Dr. Ives furnishes 
us with a series of quotations from the Fathers; all evidently 
intended to establish the proposition which forms the heading 
to his fourth chapter, viz., “that God has not made the 
Church the medium of His guidance in any modified sense.” 
He tells us, moreover, that such striking passages on Church 
authority were familiar as “household words ” to him and to 
some of his brethren. We do not doubt it; and we venture to 
affirm that he will find his new friends, the Romish clergy, far 
less conversant with the writings of the early Fathers, in par- 
ticular, than the clergy of our Focasenitn as a body. In fact, 
such was the use made of the Fathers at the era of the Refor- 
mation by Protestant controversialists, that we read of certain 
papal inhibitions regarding them, inexplicable on any other 
theory than this, that Rome felt them, when wielded by skill- 
ful hands, weapons nearly as damaging to her system as the 
Scriptures themselves. On this point let us hear the great 
Cardinal Hosius, to whom we have before alluded. He writes, 
(Epis. xev, Antonio Cardinali Amulio :) 

“ Often, when I was at Rome, I used to deplore this misery of ours, and so 
much the more because when I was desirous of purchasing the works of the 
four principal doctors of the Church, the bookseller declared that he was not 
allowed to sell them, because there was an edict of the Pope to the contrary, 
(quod edicto Pontificis cautum esset ne faceret.) On this I was stung with in- 


dignation, and I exclaimed in bolder language, perhaps, than the times would 
bear, but justly, as it seemed to me, What! may heretics have weapons with 
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which to assail the Church and Catholics none?........And now, I would ask, 
whence come these Centuries (Magdeburgh) which, illustrious sir, your own let- 
ters have mentioned, but from the labors which the heretics have devoted to 
the study and publication of the works of the Fathers, which they see are 
entirely neglected by us, who by God’s grace are Catholics ?” 


And as it was then, so, to a great degree, it is now. Romish 
controversialists do indeed quote the Fathers; but they evi- 
dently prefer the productions of a later age, or when they ven- 
ture upon primitive times, they favor us with excerpts, rather 
than quotations—pieces culled here and there to suit their pur- 
pose; and when pressed strongly with other contradictory pas- 
sages from the very same Fathers, they invariably elude the 
horns of this dilemma by casting themselves bo the infalli- 
bility of the Church. On this subject Dr. Waterland ob- 
serves : 

“Tf there is any Church now in the world which truly reverences antiquity, 
and pays a proper regard to it, it is the Church of England. The Romanists 
talk of antiquity, while we observe and follow it; for with them both Scripture 
and Fathers are, as to the sense, under the direction and control of the present 
Church ; with us the present Church says nothing but under the direction of 
Seripture and —— taken together. One as the rule, and the other 
as the pattern and interpreter. Among them it is the present Church 
that speaks, though in the name of Scripture and the Fathers, ~ With us Serip- 
ture and the Fathers speak by the Church.” Again, “ We allow no doctrine as 
necessary which stands only on Fathers. We admit none for such but what is 
contained in Scripture, and proved by Scripture rightly interpreted; and we 
know of no way more safe, in necessaries, to preserve the right interpretation 
than to take the ancients along with us. We think this a good method to se- 
cure our rule of faith against impostures of all kinds, whether of enthusiasm, 
false criticism, conceited reason, oral tradition, or the assuming dictates of an 
infallible chair. if we thus preserve the true sense of Scripture, we build our 
faith upon Scripture only, for the sense of Scripture is Scripture.” (Vol. v, p. 
318. Oxford: 1823.) 

So far for our own use of the Fathers. With regard to the 

> 
modifications of Church authority, admitted by all intelligent 
Churchmen, we contend that such are necessary from the very 
nature of things. To impute infallibility to the Church, in the 
Romish sense of the term, is to destroy at once the character 
of Christianity, as a system precisely adapted to our present 
condition of discipline and of probation. It is applying a spe- 
cies of material force to the human mind, leaving it no choice 
but a blind obedience, thus completely removing from man 
any work in intelligently believing and following of the truth. 
It is to dissever thus the very constituent elements of our 
moral nature. It is to reduce us to mere machines, and ren- 
der man a puppet, “ necis alienis mobile em ;” to substitute 
irresistible force for confiding faith; to lower man’s noblest 
endowments, his reason and his conscience, into mere hand- 
maids in waiting upon the decisions of men assuming the pre- 
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rogatives of their Maker. It is, in fine, as the results show, 
to make the Revelation of the Most High in reality a mere 
“nose of wax, a leaden rule,” formed to be twisted and in- 
clined which way soever the caprices and necessities of the 
Church of Rome demand.* . 

With respect to the quotations from the Fathers, which Dr. 
Ives gives in his fourth and fifth chapters, and by which he 
essays to prove that Church authority is in its nature without 
limit in matters of religion, and that such authority is ater 
uated in the Church; or, in other words, that the Church 
(meaning the Roman) is infallible, we briefly remark, that in 
not a single instance do these writers state the fact which he 
desires to prove. We have indeed strong passages quoted on 
the ie ae and prerogatives of the Church, but nothing at 
all identical with the assumption of infallibility. But whether 
Dr. Ives has — fairly, may be seen in one or two instances. 
We begin with Cyril of Jerusalem, whom he quotes, (p. 52.) 
Unlike our author, we shall give the whole passage, or those 
parts of it, at least, which bear upon the point at issue. “Take 
thou hold as a learner and in profession, that faith only which 
is now delivered thee by the Church, and is fenced round out 
of all holy Scriptures.” Thus far Dr. Ives. The Father con- 
tinues : 

“For since all cannot read the Scriptures, but some, incapacity, others want 
of leisure, hinders from attaining knowledge ; in order that pow souls nay not 

rish through ignorance, we include the whole doctrine of the faith in a few 
ines, which { wish you to remember when read to you, and to say over to 
yourselves with all diligence. . . . And you must keep ‘this faith as your 
constant companion during the whole period of your life, nor receive any other 
than this—not though we ourselves should change, and declare what is contrary 
to what we now teach, nor though an adverse angel, being transformed into 
an angel of light, should wish to lead you astray. ‘for though we or an angel 
from Heaven should preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have re- 
ceived, let him be accursed.’ And as long as thou hearest this saying, remem- 
ber thy faith. But on a fitting opportunity, draw from the Holy Scriptures the 
proof of every thing that is laid down. For as we see the articles of faith were 
not oo by men, but the most important things from all Scripture being 
collected together make up one doctrine of the faith.” (Catech. v.) 


And this teaching of St. Cyril corresponds with what he 
had before given, (Catech iv.) “ For nothing at all ought to be 
delivered concerning the Divine and Holy mysteries of faith, 
without the Holy Scriptures, nor ought we to be at all influ- 
enced by probabilities or prepared arguments ; nor in any wise 
believe me who say these things to you, unless you take the 
demonstration of the things that are declared, out of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 





* On the use of the intellect in matters of religion, see Bp. Butler’s Anal- 
ogy, Part II, Ch. 6. 
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So likewise Basil, whose letter to the Western Bishops, Dr. 
Ives’ adduces as in favor of his views. (Moral. reg. xxvi.) 
“Every word and action ought to be confirmed by the testimony 
of the divinely-inspired Scriptures.” 

And even St. Augustine, who speaks so strongly in the quota- 
tion given against the Manichzan heretics, appealing, as did 
all the Fathers, in like circumstances, to the teaching and au- 
thority of the Church, elsewhere says, (Liter. Petil. b. iii, cap. 
vi,) “ Whether it be a question concerning Christ, or concern- 
ing His Church, or concerning any other thing whatsoever, 
which pertains to your faith and life, I shall not say if we, 
but—if an angel from Heaven shall tell you anything beside 
what you have received in the Scriptures, both of the law and 
the gospel, let him be accursed.” 

Lastly, a few words are not, perhaps, out of place on Dr. 
Ives’ quotation from Vincentius Lirinensis, who, he informs 
the reader, is “the great authority among Anglicans.” The 
whole passage expresses very sound doctrine, only that Dr. 
Ives takes care to omit every word which shows its general 
tendency and bearing. The Father is giving instruction 
how to “ detect the frauds of heretics which, says he, are risin 
up around us, to avoid their snares and to continue sound an 
complete in a sound faith.” This is our author’s first omission. 
Vincent then furnishes his twofold method, quoted by Dr. 
Ives; he subsequently mentions the various heresies by name, 
viz: Novatians, Sabellians, Donatists, Arians, &c. is por- 
tion Dr. Ives has also omitted; and he has likewise left 
untouched the concluding sentence which we shall now supply : 
“ And in the Catholic Church herself, likewise, care is above 
all things to be taken that we hold that which has been be- 
lieved everywhere always and by all. For this is truly and 
properly Catholic,-which the very force and reason of the 
term declares.” Here again we detect the omission of that 
sound and famous principle of Vincent, on which the English 
Reformers were so accustomed to rely. But we have said 
enough to show Dr. Ives’ treatment of the Fathers. 

And now let us briefly enquire, what is the practical char- 
acter and regl value of that dogma of the Romish Church, the 
doctrine of infallibility? If she is infallible, where does this 
infallibility lie? Is it in Popes? or is it in Cardinals? or in 
General Councils? It is simply absurd to say that it is in the 
Church generally, since it must have somewhere a particular ex- 
ams there must be a mouthpiece, wherewith to express its 

ecisions. Is it the Pope who isinfallible? Alas for us! inde- 
pendently of a host of Romish authorities, who reject this 
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theory, we at once encounter certain stubborn facts which 
cannot be explained away. Pope Gelasius, for example, de- 
clares that the laity are to receive the cup in the Eucharist, 
whilst all his successors since the Council of Constance are 
against his decision. Gregory condemns John of Constanti- 
nople, for assuming the title of Universal Bishop, and asserts 
that whosoever claims this title is the “ forerunner of Anti- 
Christ.” But his successor obtains it from the Emperor Phocas ; 
and the Roman Pontiffs enjoy it till this present hour. Two 
Popes reign contemporaneously, one at Rome, the other at 
Avignon. The Council of Constance deposes three igs and 
elects another claimant in their stead. Sixtus the Fifth, edits 
the Latin Vulgate; and pronounces an anathema against an 

who should presume to stor his infallible edition; the wor 

is issued A. D. 1590; and two years later Clement the Eighth, 
publishes a new edition, nek from the former in two thou- 
sand places! “Ohe! Jam satis,” exclaims the reader ; enough, 
and more than enough of papal infallibility. 

Shall we look, then, to the Councils, and endeavor, in that 
direction, to hunt up this fugitive infallibility? Let us try. 
We have, in limine, quite a number of Cisalpine divines in 
favor of this theory ; but how stand the facts? The Council of 
Illiberis, (in Spain,) held a short time before that of Nicaea, de- 
crees that “ pictures ought not to be in the Church, lest that 
which is worshiped or adored be painted on the walls;” and 
the Council of Laodicea condemns the invocation of angels as 
a “forsaking of the Lord Jesus Christ,” whilst the Council of 
Trent decides against them both. The Fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil commands the celebration of Divine worship, and the min- 
istration of the Sacraments, in the vulgar tongue; the Coun- 
cil of Trent condemns and anathematizes all who shall presume 
to follow this decision. The Council of Constantinople (A. D. 
754) decrees against the worship of images; the Second 
Council of Nice (787) reverses the decree, but in 794, the 
Council of Frankfort, with its three hundred bishops, decides 
against the Nicene decision and establishes that of Constanti- 
nople. The Constantinopolitan Council, held in 842, reéstab- 
lishes the decrees of the Second Nicene Council in favor of im- 
ages, whilst a Council held at Paris, 824, forbids the Jowest de- 

ee of worship to be paid to images. At last, a Council at 

nstantinople, (A. D. 879,) reaffirms that doctrine, and reés- 
tablishes the worship of images. 

Have. we not seen enough of the infallibility of Councils ? 
We might similarly prove, did our space permit, that the theo- 
ry of the infallibility of a General Council, headed by the Pon- 
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tiff, is unsupported and equally untenable, nay, is contradicted 
by facts. But we only add, granting to Rome all the infalli- 
bility which she claims, what practical benefit has she derived 
from it? Has it put an end to controversies within that Church? 
Shall we go beak to the carnal weapons of Scotists and Tho- 
mists, the Jansenists and Jesuits, the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, &c.? Is it not a notorious fact that there exists, at 
this day, a diversity of opinion among Romanists respecting 
the “immaculate conception” of the Blessed Mother of our 
Lord? And yet the ruler of the Roman world has, up to the 
present age, avoided or refused to give his consenting nod. to 
the advocates of either theory. Hear, on this subject, the Dub- 
lin Review, one of the ablest advocates for Romanism at the 
em day, (Jan. 1847, p. 331.) “It is well-known that St. 

omas (Aquinas) did not hold the immaculate conception, 
which is a pretty plain proof that it was not a pibter. re- 
ceived doctrine in any age before his time. ... . Up to this 
time it has not been definitively decided by the Church that 
our Lady was without original sin, although there are several 
devotions sanctioned by the Holy See,” &c. 

But why has it not been decided? Why are devotions sane- 
tioned on the assumption that a doctrine is true which may 
possibly be untrue,—the worshiper in the mean time offering 
up a “vain oblation?” Surely here is a fitting case for the 
intervention of the prerogative of infallibility, were the Pope 
really assured of his ability to exercise it. 

Again, is it not notorious that His Holiness has not as yet 
declared whether the astounding miracle at Rimini, de a mira- 
cle or not? so, at least, Bedini Rau in his late communica- 
tion to the Romish prelates in the United States; wherewith 
he transmitted certain daguerreotypes of the winking Madon- 
na taken, it would appear, in a happy moment whilst the 
image condescended to display its miraculous powers. What 
if, by and by, some imposture of the craftsmen having been 
discovered or some purely natural cause having been found 
out for the reputed miracle, all these worshipers shall find 
themselves terribly mistaken? The Pope, however, good, easy 
man, awaits some favorable conjuncture of circumstances to 
pronounce his infallible decision; or perhaps, like many 
other sensible people, he wishes first to discover what is the 
average public opinion on the subject. 

Having thus examined Dr. Ives’ chain of infallibility, which, 
in connection with his own individual history, occupies the 
eighth and ninth chapters of his book, we come now to the 
question which forms his next leading topic, namely: was the 
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English Reformation effected on true Catholic principles? 
He opens this subject, by asking what he calls a “ reasonable” 

uestion ; at what period—whether before or after the Reforma- 
tion—is the Anglican Church to be trusted as a sufficient guide 
to eternal life? We reply, then, she was a “guide to eternal 
life,” both before and after that event. 

Our blessed Lord Himself commanded obedience to the 
Scribes and Pharisees who “sat in Moses’ seat,” and yet the 
Jewish Church was then notoriously corrupt. Such obedience, 
however, did not involve the duty of adhering to those corrup- 
tions, So also the Christian Church at Laodicea, to whom the 
Apostle John wrote, was manifestly and grievously corrupt ; 
and yet no one would have the hardihood to assert that con- 
tinuance in that Church changed the essential character of 
those corruptions ; or rendered a reformation unnecessary. And 
so the Anglican Church needed to be reformed, and she was 
reformed ; and yet we doubt not that previous to that reforma- 
tion, her members might be saved, and that many of them 
were saved, through the mercy of our God, even although they 
continued in her communion. And here we have an answer 
to a question, on which Dr. Ives expends two whole chapters. 

Next we havea long and rambling dissertation on Tradition, 
which we shall dismiss in few words: first because, as we 
have already intimated, Dr. Ives seems utterly ignorant of the 

uestion of the real value of Tradition even as mooted by 
non themselves; and secondly because his quotation 
from Papias shows how little reliance is to be placed upon him 
when speaking of the Fathers. 

We come then at once to the question of the real character 
of the English Reformation. He says, “among Protestants 
the notion prevails that for some time prior to the Reformation, 
the power of the oman Pontiff a the corruptions of the 
Catholic religion had become so intolerable, that the Church, 
stimulated by conscience, was driven for relief to a separation 
from Rome.” But—continues he—“ after what I considered 
strict examination into the facts of the case, I could find no- 
thing to justify such a notion:” and (p. 126) he proceeds to 
say, “‘ The cause, and so far as I could discover, the sole cause 
which led to the rupture between England and Rome, was a 
personal one—was no other than the righteous refusal of Pope 
Clement XII to divorce Henry VIII from his lawful wife, and 
to countenance his adulterous connexion with his mistress.” 

Now itis only necessary to allude to a few facts to prove 
clearly enough that, long before the Reformation, “ the power 
of the Roman Pontiff had become intolerable in England,’ 
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and that the divorce of Henry VIII was not quite “the sole 
cause which led to the rupture between England and Rome.” 
It is well known by what steps the English Church became 
subject to the Roman Bishop during the Saxon dynasty; but 
no sooner was the Norman William seated upon the throne, 
than an effort was made to shake off that usurpation, and even 
Hildebrand himself bowed before the Conqueror. English 
history, both of the Church and the nation, is a succession of 
erpetually recurring attempts to throw off the usurpations of 
tome, and to vindicate their own inalienable rights. The 
Council of Winchester, in 1076, passed a decree, contrary to 
the known commands of the Pope, that married clergymen 
residing in towns and casties, should not be compelled to put 
away their wives, (Vid. Wilkins’ Concilia I, p. 367.) Will- 
iam would not permit the primate Lanfranc to obey the papal 
summons to Rome, nor the clergy to publish a bull without the 
royal approbation; and well might the Pontiff exclaim, “ Never 
did King, not even a pagan, attempt against the holy see what 
this man does not fear to carry out.” (Ep., 1, ad Hubert. 
We need not repeat the well known story of Henry an 
Thomas a Becket; and if a pusilanimous King like ‘John, 
was found to yield to the papal claims, we find a significant 
protest in the language of the Barons. “Alas! poor country!” 
they exclaimed—* wretched England! ..... And thou, O 
Pope, a curse light upon thee!” (Vid. Matt., Paris, 234.) In 
the reign of Henry III, son of John, a Bishop of Lincoln 
(Robert Greathead) declared that to follow a pope who rebels 
against the will of Christ, is to separate from Christ and his 
SER Then—he concludes, almost prophetically—will 
true Christians refuse to obey, and Rome will be the cause 
of an unprecedented schism.” These principles Grostéte main- 
tained to his dying hour; and after death was proclaimed, “a 
searcher of the Scriptures, an adversary of the pope, and 
despiser of the Romans.” (Romanorum malleus et contemp- 
tor, Matt., Paris, vol. ii, p. 876.) Nor was this brave Bisho 
alone, at this era, in his antagonism to the pope. Sewel, 
Archbishop of York, sympathized in a feeling now becoming 
general throughout the Church in England; and “ the more 
the pope cursed him, the more the people blessed him.” 
(Matt., Paris, ad. ann. 1257.) At the commencement of 
the 14th century, an Englishman having brought to London 
a papal bull of excommunication, was condemned to death, as 
a traitor to the crown—a sentence afterwards altered to that 
of perpetual imprisonment. (Fuller, p. 900, London, 1655.) 
During the reign of Edward III, at several dates between 
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1343 and 1364, most stringent laws were passed by the English 
Parliament to secure the rights of the Crown against pa- 
pal aggressions; whilst in 1393, under Richard II, the Statute of 

emunire was enacted, (to which Dr. Ives alludes, p. 127,) 
which fortified the regal authority in this behalf, (Vid. Fuller 
Cent.: xiv, pp. 116—147,) forbidding bulls and excommunica- 
tions, &c., and interdicting appeals to the Roman Pontiff. 
And then we come to John Wickliffe, chaplain to Edward III, 
and the defender of the King and Parliament against the Pope ; 
and who, two hundred years before the Reformation, proclaim- 
ed opinions respecting the papal authority and the doctrines 
of the Scriptures which were identical in many respects with 
those of the later British Reformers. Said a speaker in the 
House of Peers, as reported by Wickliffe,—* England belongs 
not to the pope, the = is but a man subject to sin; but 
Christ is the Lord of Lords, and his Kingdom is held direct and 
solely of Christ alone.” “The clerks sent from Rome”—said 
the Commons a little later—‘ are more dangerous for the 
Kingdom than the Jews or Saracens; every papal agent resi- 
dent in England . . . ought to be put to death.” 

These facts, hastily thrown together out of a multitude like 
them, are enough to show that there was all this while a spirit in 
England, which sooner or later would manifest itself. And 
then besides, Wickliffe had ~ to the English people a Book, 
in their own language, which was finding its way alike to the 
cottage and the palace ; a Book, which in itself made a Refor- 
mation inevitably certain. The only question was simply one 
of time. Ah, Dr. Ives! old John Wickliffe’s Bible had a good 
deal more to do with the rupture between England and Rome, 
than the adulterous intentions of Henry VIIL; and you ought 
to have known enough of English history to have confessed it. 

The object of Dr. on in these three chapters, the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth, evidently is, first, to blacken the 
character of Henry VIII; second, to make out that “the 
Churck. of England is the mere child of the State,” which forms 
the heading of one of his chapters ; and third, that the Church, 
so far from being reformed on the primitive model, was made, 
in all respects, entirely subservient to the State. 

Now, on this whole matter of the English Reformation we 
have a few things to say, and those will be said briefly. It 


may be recollected that, two years ago, one Mr. 2. C. Shimeall 
went off to Presbyterianism, singing exactly the same tune 
about the old Church of England ; and much of what was then 
said on this subject applies with equal pertinence on the pre- 
sent occasion. e do not pretend to excuse everything per- 
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taining to the process of the English Reformation; and yet, 
when we see Shimeall with his piteh-pipe and nasal twang, and 
Ives with his hand-organ and monkey, both drawling out the 
same miserable duetto, we seem to have lit upon “labor” for a fit 
offering on the altar of Barnum’s Crystal-Palace Poet, who has 
at last found a true Zvangel for poor suffering humanity. 

But first, as to Henry VIII. God forbid we should stand as 
his apologist! and yet nothing can be more unfair and more 
false than to assert that Anne Boleyn, who once and again re- 
jected the base proposals of the monarch, (Turner’s History of 
England, II, p. 196, Sanders’, p. 17,) was the first to suggest to 
“her royal paramour,” as Dr. Ives calls him, “ the notion 
that the papal authority in England had no legal foundation.” 
It is truly astonishing to find one like our author, who ought to 
have been acquainted with the real history of this virtuous 
lady, falling in so readily with the infamous calumnies of big- 
oted Popish writers. Of course it is the interest of the latter to 
blacken, as far as the most unblushing falsehoods can do it, the 
character of every one connected, in the slightest degree, with 
the cause of the Reformation; but they may be safely chal- 
lenged to produce one tittle of reliable evidence in this partic- 
ular instance. Nor is it more credible that Henry desired to 
yet rid of Catharine, only to marry Anne. To the former step 
+ had been urged even by the Romish Cardinal Wolsey, in or- 
der to promote that ambitious prelate’s views upon the Papal 
tiara; and whether he was in the first instance moved thereto, as 
he pretended, by the words of Scripture and the scholastical 
opinion of Thomas Aquinas on the legality of marriages such as 
his, or by disgust towards his wife, is not the question ; since 
it is evident that he looked favorably upon the design some 
time before the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn returned to 
England after her sojourn at the French Court, in attendance 
upon Queen Claude and Margaret of Valois. Thus much on 
the character of Henry VIII. To be sure, he acted a conspic- 
uous part in promoting the Reformation, as did his successors, 
Edward and Elizabeth. But for this there was sufficient prece- 
dent, both in Jewish and the primitive times of the Christian 
Church. And if there were not, the political power, supreme 
over all the world, which the Pope for five hundred years had 
claimed, made it indispensably necessary that temporal as well 
as spiritual weapons should be wielded in defense of the Eng- 
lish Reformation. That they were so wielded, and that effec- 
tually, is the real cause of the malignant hatred of England, 
and that, not alone in former times. 

And next, as to “the Church being the mere child of the 
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State.” This, evidently, Dr. Ives, imitating the croaking of 
the late English perverts, regards as one of his strong points. 
And yet, after all, what do his long quotations amount to? 
Why, simply this: that Dr. Ives either does not know, or does 
not regard, the distinction between mission and jurisdiction ; 
between nomination to the Episcopate and consecration to the 
Episcopate. And before expending so much labor and ill-tem- 
per on the Church of England, if he had given us the history 
of the Roman Church in France and Spain, in this very matter 
of “ jurisdiction,” which he has made so conspicuous by italics 
and capital letters, he would have given us a better opinion of 
his intelligence or his candor. e would not justify all the 
restraints and hindrances in which the English Church has 
been, and still is involved. And yet, it is due to her to say, 
that at that period in which Dr. Ives bases his argument, the 
Church of England would not recognize the king as the su- 

reme head of the Church at all, except with certain express 
fimitations ; and when the matter was referred to the Church 
in Convocation, the Clergy utterly refused any such headship, 
except on a condition, which condition the Kin himself ac- 
cepted. This may be seen in the language in which the title 
was acknowledged ; “ Ecclesiz et cleri Anglicani singularem 
protectorem et unicum et supremum dominum, et (quantum 
per Christi legem licet) etiam supremum caput, ipsius majesta- 
tem recognoscimus.” That is, the Church acknowledged the 
King as head of the Church, so far, and only “so far as és al- 
rare. by the law of Christ.” We almost wonder Dr. Ives 
did not imitate Mr. Shimeall, and say that this last clause was 
left out, when the petition passed Convocation. 

The truth is, the Reformed Church of England was not “the 
child of the State.” Nor was she, at that point of time, 
“mere child” of any body. Planted wlaiedy by an apostle, 
or by apostolic men, she had grown to man’s estate; and in 
the full plenitude of that power which was hers by the decision 
of the famous General Council of Nice, she threw off the 
shackles of her tyrannous master. The words of the Canon are 
these: “Let the aneient customs prevail that are in Egypt, 
Lybia, and Pentapolis, that the Bishop of Alexandria have the 

wer over them all; forasmuch as the Bishop of Rome also 
hath the like custom. In like manner, in Antioch, anp aut 
OTHER PROVINCES, LET THE PRIVILEGES BE PRESERVED TO THE 
cuurcHes.” And these “privileges,” violently wrested from 
her by Rome, the English Church resumed, and in the work 
of reform she acted cl, deliberately, and with perfect in- 
tegrity. Step by step, sometimes with reverses apparently 
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almost fatal, the work went on as Providence opened the way, 
until in 1569 the labors and toils of more than thirty years 
were completed, and the Reformation, baptized in prayers, 
and blood, and flames, was consummated. And that work was 
the work of the Church. Whatever subserviency to the State 
may be charged upon her, the distinction between mission and 
jurisdiction, between power of office and the exercise of power, 
was always recognized, and by none more clearly than b 
Henry himself. So, also the changes made in the time of Ed- 
ward VI, in the Form of Ordinations, in the Order of the pub- 
lic service, and in the Canons; so also the compiling and set- 
ting forth the Thirty-nine Articles as a standard of doctrine 
under Elizabeth, in 1562; all these were the work of the Con- 
vocation of the Church, though all were confirmed by the su- 
preme regal authority.* 

And yet, in the face of all this array of testimony, Dr. Ives 
has the presumption to say, (p. 156-7 ) “ When Elizabeth as- 
cended the throne, I saw two powers only who even claimed the 
right of spiritual jurisdiction in England, and hence the right 
of giving mission to exercise ‘the office of a ie in the 
Church of God,’—the Pope and the Queen; the Pope sus- 


tained in his authority by the whole Church in England, the 
Queen sustained by her parléament only.” And then he asks 


with an air of assurance, “ who sent Archbishop Parker ?” 

It would be difficult to group together a greater amount of 
misrepresentation in so few words. “ Who sent Archbishop 
Parker!” Yes, indeed, who sent him? Why did not Dr. Ives 
throw himself at once on the exploded figment of the “ Nags- 
head ordination ” Why, unless that his own favorite authority, 
Lingard, has abandoned it, and has conceded, as he was bound 
to do, as an honest man, that Parker was lawfully and canoni- 
cally consecrated to his office. But why did not Dr. Ives tell 
us that, in respect to the Act establishing the Book of Common 
Prayer, out of all the Bishops in England only eight protested 

inst it ? 

ae” The Pope sustained in his authority by the whole Church 
in England!” And yet how came it to pass that out of nearly 
ten thousand parishes in England, only about eighty adhered 
to the ancient superstition? And the universal joy with which 
the Protestant Queen was hailed by all classes of the people 
shows how the pulse of the nation beat; a feeling which the 
fires of Smithfield and the great number of victims had not 
been able to subdue. 


* On this point see Collier, vol. ii; Bramhall’s Vindication; and Burnet, 
vols, i and iii. 
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And as to the sentiments of the Bishops of the realm, Elring- 
ton has answered that question in the following words :— 

“Now to omit Kitchen of Llandaff, whom they (the papists) will, perhaps, 
include among those who would not act (in the matter of Parker’s ee eee 
there were in England at that time Barlow, who had been Bishop of Bath, an 
Scory who" had been Bishop of Chichester, and Coverdale who had been 
Bishop of Exeter, with the suffragans of Bedford and Thetford who had been 
fugitives for their religion in the time of Mary. Bale, Bishop of Ossory, in Ire- 
land, was also in England and a known Protestant. Thus there were six Bish- 
ops who could consecrate, and beyond all doubt were willing to consecrate. But 
to extend the proof, ex abundanti, there were in Ireland within the power of 
the Queen to summon, Curwin, Archbishop of Dublin; Baron of Cashel, and 
Bodekin of Tuam ; together with the Bishops of Ferns, Limerick, Cork, Water- 
ford and Killaloe, who all took the oaths and conformed to the new Liturgy; 
so that there were fourteen Protestant Bishops, any of whom Elizabeth might 
have employed in consecrating Parker and his brethren.” (Elringten’s Valid- 
ity of Eng. ord. pp. 110, 121.) 


But the great feature of the English Reformation, that 
which gave to it its determining character, Dr. Ives has kept 
entirely out of view. He seems to have labored to brand the 
glorious old Church of England, as the mere creature of an 
adulterous monarch, and got up to minister only to his own 
selfish aims. We think we have said enough to show that the 
work of reform was the work of the Church herself. We now 
add that that work was conducted on the truest Catholic prin- 
ciples. And here is where Dr. Ives has especially surprised 
us. He quotes some private opinions which Cranmer, at a 
certain period in his history, held on the Apostolic Succession. 
Why did he not quote these mature expressions of the Arch- 
bishop: “ And so the ministration of God’s word (which our 
Lord Jesus Christ himself did first institute) was derived from 
the Apostles unto others after them, by imposition of hands 
and giving the Holy Ghost, from the Apostles’ time to our 
days. And this was the consecration, pos ny and unction of 
the Apostles whereby they, at the beginning, made Bishops 
and Priests,:and this shall continue in the Church, even to the 
world’s end. And whatsoever rite or ceremony hath been 
added more than this cometh of man’s ordinance and _ policy, 
and is not commanded by God’s word.” (Anglican Fathers, 

. 19. 

m And why did he not quote those Articles, solemnly agreed 
‘upon, and set forth, by the English Convocation ? 


“ It is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office of public Preach- 
ing or Ministering the Sacraments in the Congregation, before he be lawfully 
called, and sent to execute the same. And those we ought to judge lawfully 
called and sent, which be chosen and called to this Work by men who have 
public Authority given unto them in the Congregation, to call and send Minis- 
ters into the Lord’s Vineyard.” 
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And whom those old Reformers regarded as being “ lawfully 
ealled and sent,” they had already determined in the Ordinal 
for Ordination. 

“It is evident unto all men, diligently reading Holy Seriptures and ancient 
Authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have been these Orders of Ministers 
in Christ’s Church,—Bishops, Priests and Deacons. * * And therefore, t6 the in- 
tent that these orders may be continued, and reverently used and esteemed in 
this Church, no man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest, 
or Deacon, in this Church, or suffered to execute any of the said Functions, 
except he be called, tried, examined and admitted thereunto, according to the 
Form hereafter following, or hath had Episcopal Consecration and Ordination.” 


This is what the Reformers thought and taught about the 
Apostolic Succession. The same principle pervades the whole 
work of the English Reformation. Hal Dr. Ives studied the 
Homilies, as faithfully as he has his popish horn-books, he 
would have seen how thoroughly they are imbued with the 
spirit of the Primitive Church. The Canons of the Church of 

ngland, set forth in 1604, declare: “ Nay, so far was it from 
the purpose of the Church of England to forsake and reject 
the Ohurches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any such 
like Churches in all things which they held and practiced, that 
as the Apology of the Chureh of England confesseth, it doth 
with reverence retain those ceremonies which do neither en- 
danger the Church of God, nor offend the minds of sober men; 
and only departeth from them in those particular points 
wherein they were fallen both from themselves in their ancient 
integrity, and from the Apostolic Churches which were their 
Jirst founders.”* 

Here is the key-note of the English Reformation. As the 
“English Seneca” said, “ Our Church is only reformed or re- 
paired, not made new ; there is not one stone of a new founda- 
tion laid by us; yea the old walls stood still; only the over- 
casting them with the untempered mortar of new inventions 
displeaseth us; set aside the corruptions, and the Church is 
the same.” 

Let Dr. Ives hear, too, the challenge of the old Reformer, 
Jewell; a challenge which we fearlessly throw down at the 
feet of any and all of our modern perverts: After enumera- 
ting the chief points of difference between the friends of the 
Reformation and the advocates of the Romish corruptions, he 
boldly says, “If any man alive were able to prove any of 
these articles by any one clear or plain clause or sentence, 
either of the Scriptures, or of the “ld doctors, or of any old 
general council, or by any example of the primitive Church, 








*Can. XXX. Cardwell’s Synodalia. Vol.I, p. 262 
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I promised them that I would give over and subseribe unto 
him.” And he repeats the challenge: “If any one of our 
adversaries be able to avouch any one of all these articles by 
any suflicient authority of Scriptures, doctors or councils, as 
have required, as I said before, so say I now again, I am con- 
tent te yield to him and subscribe.”—Sermon on 1st Cor. at 
Pauls Cross, 1560. 

Omitting much which we had written, we must bring 
our examination of Dr. Ives’ book to a conclusion. There 
still remains his chapter on the “ Primacy of St. Peter;” a 
subject important in itself, rather than from his manner of 
treating it. For any one of half a dozen popular Romish vol- 
umes on that dogma, is more imposing thon the collection of 
second and third-hand quotations and misquotations, which he 
has furnished us. We may eventually take up that point as a 
distinct subject for discussion. But neither our time nor space 
allow such discussion here. 


And so we take our leave of Dr. Ives and of his book. We 
confess that the more we see of his book and of his histery, the 
more we detect his spirit and aims, the more we are inclined 
to emotions of sorrow and pity. A few years ago, and he was 
before the world a noisy Presbyterian revivalist, the blood of 
an unfortunate, diseased, suicidal father coursing through his 
veins. A few years more, and he is arrested by the overshad- 
owing spirit of one of our departed Prelates ; and in the reae- 
tion from Revivalism, he sought refuge in the quiet sober ways 
of our Primitive and hoes Church. A little further on, 
and an almost spent wave of Mediaevalism dashed across his 
path—a shining bubble, which entranced his restless spirit, 
and he became its captive ; until he found himself without con- 
fidence, without influence, and about to be summoned before 
the tribunal of that Church which he had already pertidiously 
betrayed. 

And here, we have the last crowning act thus far, in his pub- 
lic life; a book which in these few pages has occupied our 
attention, and which is, at least, a fitting sequel to his strange 
career. We are only surprised that his new friends, with all 
their attempts to appear exultant over him and his book, man- 
ifest clearly enough how they really regard their new acquisi- 
tion. In this, they exhibit a shrewdness and far-seeing sagac- 
ity, which their policy in more modern times had not prepared 
us to anticipate. 
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Arr. V—HAS RELIGION ANYTHING TO DO WITH OUR 
COLLEGES ? 


1. The duty of Columbia College to the Community, and its 
Right to exclude Unitarians from its Professorship of Physi- 
cal Science, Considered by one of its Trustees. New York: 
John F. Trow, Printer, 49 Ann Street. 1854. (pp. 54.) 


2. A Defense of Columbia College from the attack of Samuel 
B. Luggles, By Gouverneur M. Oepen, a Trustee. New 
York: J. P. Wright, Printer, 146 Fulton Street. 1854. 
(duo. pp. 43.) 


3. The Original Charter of Columbia College in the City of 
New York, October 31st, 1754; with the Acts of the Legus- 
lature, altering and amending the same, or relating to the 
College. New York: Printed for Columbia College, by 
E.B. Clayton. 1836. (pp. 38.) 

4. Statutes of Columbia College, revised and passed by the 
Board of Trustees, February, 1851; to which is prefixed an 
Eistorical Sketch of the College. New York: Printed for 
Columbia College. 1853. 


Tur Connection between Christianity and education is of the 
most intimate kind; and their mutual relations must necessa- 
rily be those of either hostility or codperation. Neutrality is 
impossible. Religion without the aid of education sinks into 
an ignorance which is the mother of superstition, rather than 
of true devotion. Education, unhallowed by Religion, will 
infallibly result in pride of intellect, the self-confidence of hu- 
man reason, the oppositions of “science falsely so called,” 
rationalism, skepticism, infidelity. 

Religion was the one, great, original fountain-spring, from 
whence have flowed all the mighty rivers of modern learning. 
Not a single great University or College in the world, of muc 
more than a century’s growth, can, with any truth, claim a 
purely literary or scientific origin. But knowing well that, 
without her own living principle of Divine Faith, human learn- 
ing would become her deadliest enemy instead of her most 
trusty friend, Religion has, from the first, insisted on checks and 

ards, such as were likely to ensure her the motherly control 
of Institutions, which she had a right to regard as foe own 
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peculiar offspring. Religious Tests and qualifications were 
therefore provided, and insisted on, both for the Teachers and 
the Taught, and in most cases have continued in full force up 
to the present day. Secular governments, too, being in union, 
or at least close alliance, with the Church, have, in all coun- 
tries of European Christendom, given the fullest civil sanction 
to the religious Qualifications or Tests thus imposed. 

In this country, Republicanism has rejected, once for all, 
the principle of any union between Church and State. No 
particular form of Religion is entitled, as such, to any sanction 
or protection from the civil power. All is left to the will of 
the people. On this purely voluntary principle, as much 
religion as the people may choose to retain, they are welcome 
to retain. When the decided majority shall choose to throw 
off all religion, they are welcome to throw it off. The observ- 
ance of the Lord’s day, and the religious sanction of an oath, 
both bid fair to be thrust aside before long, by the progress of 
an infidel radicalism, constantly reinforced by the immigration 
of thousands from Europe, from whom even the last lingerin 
instincts of Christianity seem to have completely pation rs 4 
Sunday will soon come to be only a day of physical recreation 
and a dies non in business. The religious sanction of an oath 
is already regarded as little more than a declaration, subject, if 
age to be willfully false, to the legal penalties of perjury. 

e Bible, the proud palladium of Protestantism, may at any 
time be dismissed from our civil courts, as of no further use 
or authority—no, not even to swear by. We do not speak of 
the spirit of the Common Law, which yet retains strong traces 
of its original alliance, with the Church: but so carefully has this 
obnoxious alliance been obliterated from our peculiarly Ameri- 
can theory of civil government, that the whole religion of our 
country, such as it is, might change from Christianity to Pa- 
qpiem without requiring the alteration of a single syllable in 

e Constitution of the United States. The only hint at reli- , 
gious sanctions appears in the oaths prescribed: which are no 
safeguards of Christianity, for Pagans can swear, as well as 
Christians. And if the country - mace choose to turn infidel 
instead of being only Pagan, thereby altogether. destroying the 
sanction of an oath, the case is already provided for: the Con- 
stitution, in all cases where an oath is required, will admit a 
simple “ affirmation” instead. Indeed the form of the oath, 
when it 7s an oath, is peculiar. It is: “I do solemnly swear,” 
&c. without specifying by what. There is no “So help me 
Gop,” at the end of the form: for that would be declaring 
there 7s a Gop,—a fact which anybody is free to deny in this 
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free country. But no! We beg pardon of the framers of that 
venerable Document. They Aave acknowledged the Saviour 
of the World, albeit in a part of our inimitable Constitution 
where none but microscopic eyes would be likely to look for 
such great things. It is dated, “in the year of Our Lorp, one 
thousand seven endved and eighty-seven.” 

With this as the only formal recognition of Christianity in 
the Constitution, it follows, asa matter of course, that the 
Religious safeguards, express or implied, which originally pro- 
tected our Institutions of Learning, have been abolished, as 
far as possible, by the action of our Republican Legislatures. 
It is nothing to these creatures of a popular majority, these 
mouthpieces of the popular will, that a venerable University 
sprang from the piety of orthodox forefathers, and was richly 
endowed by their early zeal, chiefly for the express purpose of 
securing a constant supply of sound and learned “ Ministérs of 
the Gospel.” If those who undermine or detest that early 
faith can contrive to get an entrance into, or secure the con- 
trol or the management of, such an Institution, the Law gives 
them full permission, unquestioned, to pervert it from its orig- 
inal purpose, and make it the deadliest enemy of that same 
Faith to which it owes its very existence. The will of the 
majority is law. Unless some lucky provision in the original 
Charter may give a chance of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, no Religious Body can be sure of its noblest 
Educational Institutions, any longer than it can control a 
strong majority in their managing and administrative Boards. 
That majority once lost, all is gone. 

These changes are mostly wrought in silence, making no 
more noise in their destructive progress, than does the dry rot 
as it eats its way through the apparent solidity of trusted tim- 
bers. No hint is given of the stealthy corruption, until the 
mischief is done, and—no matter how loudly the losing party 
may cry out—is found to be irremediable. “ Progress” moves 
on cog-wheels, with a catch. Vestigia nulla retrorsum. 

But now and then an incident meets the eye, from which 
much may be learned, if looked upon with careful considera- 
tion. Such an incident has come to the knowledge of the 
public during the last winter and spring, and that not only 
through newspapers and pamphlets, but it has even caused the 
appointment of a committee on the part of the Senate, of the 
State Legislature of New York, to examine whether or no a 
violation of a College Charter has taken place. Columbia 
College in the City of New York, is the field of contest, upon 
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which is now fighting the great battle of Religion against 
Irreligion, in connection with our Institutions of Learning. 

The first of the pamphlets at the head of this Article, is the 
main appeal of the innovators. Mr. Ruggles is an enthusias- 
tic champion of the right of a Unitarian to be elected to a 
Professorship in Columbia College over any Trinitarian pro- 

osed, although no Unitarian has ever held any Professorship 
in the College heretofore. Mr. Ogden’s reply is a production 
as unanswerably conclusive in its substance, as if is quiet and 
acreage 4 in tone. Into the minor details at issue between 

em—the proper management of the College, its present state 
of finances, and wher Rinteod topics,—we shall not enter 
further than to remark, that Mr. Ogden’s solid facts, figures, 
and common sense are much more than a match for Mr. Rug- 
gles’ brilliant play of fancy, and his formidable castles in the 
air. We wish to reduce the body of the controversy, as far as 
possible, to its very skeleton, devoting our attention to those 
points which are, or may be made, capable of general appli- 
cation to any Institution of Learning, over which Religion may 
have, and may desire to retain, any substantial influence or 
control. The immense importance of this contest cannot be 
overrated, and must justify whatever of warmth or strength of 
tone may be found in our consideration of the subject. Church- 
men—nay, all true and earnest Christians—are being rapidly 
more and more outnumbered by the multiplying masses of 
godlessness on every side; and we therefore cannot ex ect to 
retain possession of our own, without a struggle. And in this 
struggle the victory is not to be won wy soft speeches, nor by 
striking only with the gloved hand. We must close our ranks, 
and fight with all our strength, thrice armed in the justice of 
our quarrel, and making the utmost possible use of every 
weapon that truth and righteousness may place at our com- 
mand. It is indeed high time that we should wake to the 
comprehension of our actual position. The battle is already 
pro aris et focis. The issue to be decided now is nothing less 
than this :—Shall believers in the Ever-Blessed Trinity be per- 
mitted any longer to exercise the inalienable rights of free 
men? Or shall they, even when they happen to be a major- 
tty of the Trustees of an Institution of Learning, be compelled 
to act only according to a Congé dWélire from the self-consti- 
tuted champions of “ Liberalism and Progress?” This, and 
nothing short of this, is the question. 

The skeleton of the facts in the Columbia College case, is as 
follows :— 
The chair of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy being 
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vacant, Dr. Wolcott Gibbs was proposed by some of the 
Trustees. Others of them proposed other candidates. Several 
ballotings, at several times, were held without an election. At 
last Professor McCullough was chosen. It is asserted by the 
friends of Dr. Gibbs, that he failed in the election simply and 
solely because he is a Unitarian. This is not the fact. If that 
had boos the only consideration operating against Dr. Gibbs, 
he would have been elected. But, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, we will grant it to be true. That the preference of the 
Trustees, as individuals, should be guided in favor of one can- 
didate rather than another by any interest of Religion, Mr. 
Ruggles declares to be both “ immoral ” and “ illegal.” 

The immorality of the matter may be easily disposed of. A 
College Trustee may be aware that young men learn something 
more while in College, than merely what passes in the lecture- 
room. He may know that the social attractions and intellect- 
ual influence of a man of distinguished ability, are far stronger 
out of the Professorial Chair, than in it. He may happen to 
reflect, that a Professor who has become the admiration of 
young men by remarkable brilliance in any one department, 

as a power of influence which may be made singularly effee- 
tive in almost any other. And he may have paid sufficient 
attention to the modern history of Physical Science, to have 
learned that it, of all others, is the very department from 
which the most frequent and persevering assaults are made 
upon the truth of Revelation. When such a Trustee as this, 
is to make his choice between two men, both of whom are 
competent enough to teach natural science, while one is sound 
in the faith, and the influence of the other may be decidedly 
the reverse: he not only knows that it is perfectly moral for 
him to vote for the former; but, more than that, so long as he 
holds true Christianity to be more important to young men 
than an undue attention to Chemistry, he knows that it would 
be decidedly tmmoral in Aim to vote otherwise. 

Nay, from the light in which Mr. Ruggles represents the 
whole of this crisis in the affairs of Colambia College, we 
have a right to infer that the effect of Dr. Gibbs’ election 
would probably have been exceedingly disastrous, precisely 
in this Hevetion. Mr. Ruggles eral laget us believe that the 
Orthodox Christians who now compose the Faculty, are a set 
of dried-up, superannuated rouwtineers, who have fallen quite 
behind the spirit of the age, have lost altogether the confidence 
of the public, and are too “slow” to amount to anything. 
He wlikes us to understand that Dr. Gibbs would have inaug- 


urated a new and a splendid era, that his fame would have 
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attracted armies of students from all parts of the country—a 
burning and a shining light of pro ive science, which would 
cast the present race of “old fogies” and incapables com- 
pletely into the shade. And yet, with this distinguished 
position, this overpowering influence as the head and imper- 
sonation of a new order of thin , Dr. Gibbs was to exercise 
no influence, forsooth, beyond the province of metals, salts, 
alkalies, and gases! Mr. Ruggles must have had an exceed- 
ingly limited practice at the bar, if that is all he knows of 
human nature. We really trust that it has not become all at 
once immoral for the Trustees of a College to act in accordance 
with common sense. 

But morality and legality—so lawyers seem to be aware— 
may not always coincide. Though not “ immoral ” to prefer 
some other person than Dr. Gibbs, perhaps therefore it may 
have been “ illegal.” So at least says Mr. Ruggles, and he, 
being a lawyer, ought to know. It is not at all extraordinary 
to find gentlemen of the legal profession whose notions of mo- 
rality are somewhat confused: but no member of the bar can 
expect to be treated with any great indulgence, when we find 
him writing as if he knew nothing about daw. 

There are but three provisions of the law which shed any 
Hight upon the question, or have been quoted in relation to it. 

ey are as follows :— 

The Original Charter of the College gives to the Board of 
Trustees (or “ Governors,” as they were then called) the power 
of making all the necessary Laws, Ordinances and Orders— 

“So that they..... do not extend to exclude any person of any Religious 
Denomination whatever from ~~ Liberty and advantage of Education, or 


from any the Degrees, Liberties, Privileges, Benefits or Immunities of the said 
College, on account of his particular tenets in matters of Religion.” 


The Act of the Legislature of New York of 1810, provides 
as follows :— 


§ VIIL. And be it further enacted, That the said Trustees, and their successors 
shall have . ... full power and authority to make all Ordinances and By- 
Laws which to them may seem expedient, for carrying into effect the designs 
of their Institution; Provided always, That such Ordinances or By-Laws shall 
not make the religious tenets of any person a condition of admission to any 
privilege or office in the said College, nor be inconsistent with the Constitu- 
ar and Laws of this State, nor the Constitution and Laws of the United 

tates. 


The Revised Statutes of the State of New York contain these 
clear and emphatic words :— 
No Religious Qualification or Test shall be required from any Trustee, Presi- 


dent, Principal or other Officer of any incorporated college or academy, or as 
a condition of admission to any privilege in the same. 
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Now dismissing all question, for the present, as to how far 
the Legislature has power to override the provisions of the 
Charter, let us see what is the true ss of the three provis- 
ions of the law which we have here quoted. 

The first (from the original Charter) refers solely to Students, 
and requires that “no person of any Religious Denomination 
whatever shall be svdelee from equal liberty and advantage of 
Education, or from any the Degrees,” &c., of the said College, 
on account of his peculiar tenets in matters of Religion. 76 
illustrate what is hoe meant: The Undergraduates at the 
English Universities subscribe the 39 Articles on their Matri- 
culation, and must repeat the process before they can receive 
their Degree. If, during the progress of his studies, any Under- 

raduate should so far change his opinions that he could not 
fhus sign the 39 Articles, he could not receive his Degree, or 
ain any honors or emoluments in the University or any of the 

olleges, such as Exhibitions, Fellowships, and the like. This 
exclusion of all except Churchmen “ from equal liberty and 
advantage of Education,” the Charter prohibits; and, in the 
pone quoted, it prohibits nothing further. Now if this pro- 
uibition tine been violated, let the young man who has been 
thus refused “equal Liberty and advantage of Education,” 
because of his Unitarianism, or who, having satisfactorily com- 
pleted his academical course, has been refused his Degree “ on 
account of his particular tenets in matters of Religion,” come 
forth under his own name, and testify to the illegality. Under 
this provision of the Charter no other illegality is possible. It 
certainly does not bind each individual Trustee to vote for a 
Unitarian as Professor, in preference to any candidate who 
believes in the Trinity. 

The second of our quotations, from the act of the Legislature 
of 1810, § VIL, forbids the passing of any “ Ordinance ” or By- 
law” by the “ Board of Trustees,” which shall “make the 
religious tenets of any person a condition of admission to any 
privilege or office in the said College.” No such “ Ordinance ” 
or “ By-law,” nor even any vote or resolution, has made any 
such “condition of admission” to any Office in the College. 
If this be denied, let the Minutes of the Board of Trustees be 
produced, and let the illegal “Ordinance” or “ By-law” be 
pointed out. If it be pretended that, though not on the Record, 
such an Ordinance or By-law was nevertheless passed in fact, 
and, whether purposely or accidentally, has been omitted from 
the Record: then let the testimony of those Trustees who were 
present at the time of such action, be taken, and let the fact be 
proved. Whether on record or not, such action would be a 
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direct violation of law, and therefore deserving of condign 
punishment by the law. Not only however has no such action 
ever been taken; but nobody even pretends to hint at anythin 
of the sort. The charge of “illegality,” therefore, under this 
provision of the law, falls to the ground: unless it can be 
proved, that there is no distinction, in law, between an Ordi- 
nance or By-law passed by a Board, and a motive in the breast 
of an indinidual. 

Our third and last quotation, from the Revised Statutes, for- 
bids the requirement of any “ Religious Qualification or Test ” 
from any “Trustee, President, Principal, or other Officer of an 
incorporated College or Academy, or as a condition of admis- 
sion to any privilege in the same.” No “ Religious Qualifica- 
tion or Test” has been required of any one who is an Offcer of 
Columbia College,* nor has any such Qualification or Test been 
made a condition of admission to any privilege in the same. 
If this assertion be not true, let the Officer of the College, of 
whom any such requisition has been made, come forward under 
his own name, and make his complaint, and show what this 
“ Religious Qualification or Test” has been. Yet if no illegal- 
ity can be shown under ¢his provision of the Revised Statutes, 
it is manifest that there has been no ¢legality at all. 

But to make this matter clear to the lowest understanding, 
let us examine closely what is meant by “admission” to an 
office ; what by “exclusion” from an office; what is a “ Con- 
dition of Admission ;” and what is a “ Qualification or Test :” 
for it is by the ingenious but utterly unjustifiable use of these 
phrases, that all this ridiculous clamor has been raised, by 
those who had a purpose to serve and a point to carry, neither 
of which could be accomplished by plain truth, sound law, 
= reason, and common sense. 

1ere are two rights which are justly dear to every free man, 
and both of which are more fully enjoyed in this country than 
in any other. The one is the right to elect as our rulers any 
persons we please, for any reasons we please: the other is the 
right to be elected to Office ourselves, provided we can rise 
sufficiently high to command the free vellknaes of a free people. 
To be deprived of the right to vote, is to be degraded from the 
position of a citizen. To declare a man ineligible to Office is 
to deprive him of the highest earthly inducement to serve his 
country, and is felt by free men as a badge of inferiority some- 





* According to the Charter, the President “ elect, or to be elected,” must “be 
a member of, and in communion with, the Church of England.” This provision 
is a not a Qualification or Test or Condition of admission to Office: but a con- 
dition of eligibility. The difference will be explained presently. 
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thing akin to disgrace. Mr. Ruggles tells us that it is “ one of 


the penalties of crime.” 

ow no phrases are so incurably odious to a free people, as 
those which express, in their popular acceptation, the denial or 
obstruction of those rights was are dearest to every free man. 
“ Admission” to Office, is the prima facie right of every man 
who has been legally elected or appointed. Halk about refus- 
ing a man “ admission” to Office, A » the feelings of a republican 
are at once aroused against the power refusing. “ Exclusion” 
from Office is a similarly odious phrase, almost synonymous 
with the refusal of admission. “ Qualifications,” “ ‘Tests,” 
“ Conditions,” are regarded with much of the same suspicious 
jealousy, especially where connected with anything like reli- 
gion; because, in the latter case, they suggest that detestation of 
all true Republicans, a “union of Church and State ;” and at 
any rate, they operate only to check the absoluteness of the 
popular voice, as expressed in a popular election. The ideas 
conveyed by all these phrases, therefore, interfere more or less 
with both of the great rights of free men which have been men- 
tioned. They tend to curb the people in electing whomsoever 
they please, and simply because they please: and they interfere 
with a man’s right, as he feels it, to enjoy any office to which 
he has been duly elected. It it no wonder, then, that they are 
instinctively odious to us Republicans. 

The natural consequence of these two great rights is, that as 
few checks as peustile are put in the way of the popular will. 
A few are absolutely indispensable: but they are next to 
nothing, being generally such as the people would be apt to 
follow of their own accord. Thus there are only three qualifi- 
cations required in a candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. He must be a natural born citizen of this country ; 
must have attained the age of thirty-five years; and must have 
been fourteen years a resident within the United States. No 
elective oftice whatever is hampered, by law, with any more 
numerous restrictions than three, and, as a matter of course, 
unless some one of these has been disregarded, any election by 
those having a right to vote in the premises—no matter how 
corrupt, how unwise or how disgraceful,—is valid in law, and 
cannot be set aside. 

To illustrate :—Suppose that, just after the election of Frank- 
lin Pierce, it had been discovered that he was born in the 
country of Tipperary, in Ireland ; or that he was only twenty- 
five years old: he could not legally have been admitted to 
Office. He would have been refused “admission.” He would 
have been “excluded.” And this exclusion would have been 
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legal and valid, although neither profanity, gambling, adultery, 
atheism, Romanism, Mohammedanism, Mormonism, or Pagan- 
ism would have been any obstacle at all. So much for “ Ad- 
mission ” and “ Exclusion :” neither of which, it will at once 
be seen, had anything in the world to do with the case of Dr. 
Gibbs, because he did not happen to be elected. 

It seems to have escape r. Ruggles’ notice, that mere 
nomination, no matter how vigorously urged by friends, peti- 
tions, written testimonials or otherwise, gives no title whatever 
to admission into Office. Prof. McCullough was nominated, as 
well as Dr. Gibbs; and if nomination were sufficient to confer 
the right to admission, one had as good a right as the other— 
that is, no right at all. Election alone can establish even a 
prima facie claim to admission: and this qualification is pre- 
cisely the one which Dr. Gibbs never possessed. If he had 
been elected, nobody pretends, or ever did pretend, that his 
being a Unitarian, a Papist, a Mormon or an Infidel, could 
have been any bar whatever in the way of his “ admission.” 

Let us next see what is meant by a “ condition” of admission 
to Office. It means something to be done by, or for, a man 
elected or appointed to an office, before he can be permitted to 
enter upon the enjoyment of it. For instance :—A gentleman 
is nominated by the President, and confirmed by the Senate, 
as Collector of Customs for the Port of New-York. But he 
must find good and sufficient sureties, in a certain amount, to 
guarantee his faithful performance of its duties, before he can 
be “ admitted ” into the office to which he has been appointed. 
If he fail to find the sureties, the “ condition” of his “ admis- 
sion” fails; his “admission” is refused; he is “excluded” 
from Office. What had this to do with the case of Dr. Gibbs ? 

But then there are those odious words “ Qualification or 
Test.” What do they mean? Mr. Ruggles uses them very 
emphatically, it is true: but it does not therefore follow that 
they have anything to do with the matter in hand. 

ese terms properly signify some declaration required from 
one who is to exercise an Office, as an assurance, from himself 
personally, that he is a ol and safe man to be entrusted 
therewith. His election is the opinion of his fitness entertained 
by the electors. His admission, after all else is done, is the 
expression of a similar opinion on the part of the proper officers 
already acting; but besides these, a declaration from himself 
personally is superadded, in all cases of sufficient importance ; 
and this declaration is generally in the form of an oath, or its 
equivalent. Thus the man elected as President of the United 
States must take the oath to support the Constitution: other- 
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wise he cannot be admitted. This is his personal, voluntary, 
“ Qualification ” or “ Test.” 

In the case of a Collector of the Customs, he must first be 
nominated and confirmed (or appointed) ; he must then comply 
with the “condition” of admission, by finding sureties; he 
must next be “sworn in,” or take the appointed oath or “ gual- 
ification ;” after which, being now duly “ qualified,” his * ad- 
mission” takes place. Thus it is clearly manifest that the 

etting into office must be accomplished by a series or chain of 
Facts, no one link of which can be anticipated at all, or has any 
virtue out of its own place. A man must first be eligible; then 
elected; then he must comply with the conditions or qualifi- 
cations, required by law, if any there be; and Jastly, he is 
“admitted.” If he be not eligible, it is lost time to talk of his 
election. If he be not elected, it is folly for him to undertake 
‘o comply with the conditions for admission. If he has not 
complied with the conditions, nor duly qualified himself, his 
“ admission ” is altogether out of the question. Now Dr. Gibbs 
never advanced very far in this chain. He stuck fast in the 
very first link. Ile was “eligible” beyond doubt. No sane 
man pretends to deny it. So was General Scott in 1852. But 
Dr. Gibbs was not elected. Of course, then, the other links of 
the chain are simply nowhere. The question of “ Conditions,” 
or “ Qualifications,” or “admission,” or “ exclusion,” have no 
more to do with Dr. Gibbs, or Dr. Gibbs with them, than Gen- 
eral Scott has with the internal arrangements of the White 
House. Yet these latter points are, strange to say, the only 
ones to which Mr. Ruggles has condescended to devote his 
attention! They are the groundwork and foundation of all the 
indignant declamation of his pamphlet. He has forgotten that, 
in matters of Office, as in matters of “ Science,” (of which he is 
such an enthusiastic devotee,) there is a certain progression 
which cannot be departed from without producing an errone- 
ous, if not a ludicrous effect. His utterly irrelevant outpour- 
ings about “ Qualifications,” and “Tests,* and “ Conditions of 
admission to Office” in the case of a man who has never been 
elected, remind one of the tyro in the “ Science ” of numbers, 
fresh from his first experience at school, who, to asimple-hearted 
audience in the nursery at home, declaimed eloquently about the 
“rule of three,” “vulgar fractions,” and “ double proportion :” 
while as yet the little orator had not mastered so much of the 
science as to be able to count “how many blue beans made 
five,” without help of a slate and pencil. 


We heartily beg pardon of our readers for so lengthily and 


elaborately proving what seems to be an almost self-evident 
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roposition; but when a writer of such eminent ability and 
1igh position as Mr. Ruggles writes nonsense, it seems hardly 
respectful to him to make the proof of that fact too curt, and 
thereby somewhat contemptuous. And we sincerely wish to 
be as respectful to him as the nature of his pamphlet will 
allow. 

The fact that Religion cannot be made, by law, a bar to 
admission to Office, is a most significant fact, beyond all ques- 
tion. But what does it prove? Does it prove that, in choos- 
ing between nominees for any Office known to the law, no free 
man can legally act from motives of Religion? By no means! 
The law takes no cognizance whatever of the motives of elect- 
ors. The law nowhere prescribes any special motives to the 
individual elector as being legal ; aul doulenis proscribes any 
other motives as being illegal. The law never dreams of prob- 
ing the secrets of the heart to see if an action, —- legal 
and proper in itself, may not possibly be proved illegal by ex- 
torting a confession of the motives under which it was done. 
What an extraordinary stretch of imagination, to conceive that 
one’s motives in voting at an election, either are, or can be, 
amenable to the civil law? Perhaps other internal operations 
may also be ae into these new relations to the State Gov- 
ernment. Would it not be well to get out a Charter for the 
regulation of our thoughts, as well as our motives? Or would 
it not be safer to get an Act of the Legislature passed, gra- 
ciously informing us under what circumstances it may be legal 
for us to wish ? 

No! This absurdity is a little too transparent. Our gov- 
ernment, in removing the /egal and corporate bulwarks of Re- 
ligion, has only strengthened, not abolished, its chief citadel in 
the conscience of pom 9 individual. That most important inter- 
est is now left wholly in the breast of the electors. They have 
therefore a perfect right to make it an element, a prominent 
element, a controlling element, in the exercise of their legal 
power of selection between candidates equally eligible in the 
eye of the law. This is a right which no law, human or divine, 
interferes with or discourages in the slightest degree. It is a 
right which all the laws that man has any power to make, can 
never control nor take away. Nay, the exercise of that right 
for the benefit of Religion, or at least not to its injury, is a 
bounden duty; for the neglect or violation of which every man 
must give account to God hereafter, and may lawfully be 
called to account by his fellow-Christians even on this side the 


ave. 
The very fact, therefore, that it cannot be made dy law a bar 
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to admission, compels all those who care about Religion at all, 
nof to abandon its interests altogether, but only to take good 
care of them in the election: because after the election is once 
decided, no religious condition, test, or qualification, can inter- 
fere to keep out of office one whom they consider to be an im- 
proper man to be in it. 

Mr. Ruggles, throughout the whole discussion, gives special 
rominence to two notions, which he quietly assumes, for the 
est reason in the world, namely, that they are incapable of 
roof. He assumes that Dr. Gibbs is confessedly far beyond 

Prof McCulloch in scientific attainments ; nay, ineomparably 
superior to any other man in the whole country: and as a 
eorollary to this, he assumes that, Dr. Gibbs being thus the 
most capable man, it was “illegal and immoral” to vote for 
any other person, no matter for what reason. 

Of Dr. dinbs scientific attainments, we do not wish to say 
ene word in disparagement. But we confess that the fact of 
his being a Unitarian, compels us to suspect no small amount 
of hyperbole in the praises lavished upon him. Unitarians 
have been, at least in this country, a singularly remarkable 
people. They are as vainglorious as Frenclimen, and as clan- 
nish as Scotchmen. To hear them talk of one another, you 
would suppese there were no such men of science, no such 
scholars, no such historians or philosophers, no such preachers 
or profound thinkers, no such elegant prose writers or exqui- 
site poets, no such philanthropists or statesmen ; in short, ne 
such transcendent excellence in all the rest of the world put 
together, as is to be found among these incomparable Unitari- 
ans. This is the chief Article of the Unitarian Creed, and the 
only one, perhaps, on which they are all thoroughly of one 
mind. We confess that we have about as much faith in this 
Creed of theirs, as they have in ours,—and no more. “ Empty 
vessels make the most noise.” We would sooner trust to the 
worth of modest merit, than to the solidity of a paper reputa- 
tion, which required two years’ indefatigable manipulation in 

rivate, before it was considered by its warmest friends fit te 
e paraded in public. No test of Dr. Gibbs’ professional 

superiority to Prof. McCulloh has ever yet been produced; 
nor is that superiority admitted in any way by the majority of 
the Board, who, indeed, by their election, rather testified the 


contrary. 
But freely granting the chemical superiority of Dr. Gibbs, 
what of it?” The Professorship is an elective Office ; and where 


did Mr. Ruggles ever learn that it was illegal to vote for any 
but the one who knew the most Chemistry ; The two ideas of 
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election, and comparison of the respective proficiency of vari- 
ous candidates, are utterly distinct. Ina body such as a Boatd 
of Trustees, the person who is judged to be the best qualified, 
will generally, for that reason, be elected. But many things 
o to make up their judgment, besides mere proficiency in the 
cience to be taught. In addition to knowing a proper amount 
of Chemistry, they would wish a Professor to be gifted with 
the faculty of imparting, as well as of acquiring, knowledge ; 
they expect him to have energy, firmness, and tact for the en- 
forcement of discipline ; they insist that he shall be a man of 
good moral character, and a gentleman in his manners; not one 
of which personal qualifications are mentioned by the law: 
and besides all, if they are religious men themselves, they will 
never think of appointing to any position as an instructor, or 
uide of youth, any man whom they do not believe to be sound 
in the Faith. A superiority in these points, or any of them, 
is of more consequence than a difference merely in the higher 
branches of Chemical Science: for these, in the rudimentary 
instruction to which the Undergraduates’ course must of neces- 
sity be limited, can never be of much benefit in the lecture- 
room; whereas those other requisites, whether positively or 
negatively, will be in constant sama | 
But take Mr. Ruggles’ own hypothesis—that superiority in 
Chemical Science is the only basis for a legal appointment— 
and see how it is to be realized in practice. Is an election by 
ballot the proper way to determine a question of comparative 
proficiency in Science? Or does it mend the matter, that this 
election must be made by a Board of Trustees of whom not 
more than one, we believe, knows anything beyond the a—b—e 
of the Science in question? The very idea is preposterous. 
With all his brilliant acuteness, Mr. Ruggles has confounded 
two such incompatible things as an “ election” and an “ ex- 
amination for honors.” An election is a free choice by elect- 
ors, for any reason they please. An examination for honors 
has nothing to do with free choice ; but the Examiners must 
first be competent to examine, and in deciding they must exer- 
cise no “choice” nor “election,” they must be swayed by no 
reason nor feeling of favor ; but must impartially decide upon 
the fact, as to which competitor has proved himself, to their 
scientific judgment, the superior man. The one is a matter 
purely of predilection and favor in the bestowing of that to 
which no man can have an antecedent right: the other is a 
matter purely of judgment and justice in the awarding of that 
to which a man Aas a right, and which it would be a fraud 
upon him to confer upon another. And yet Mr. Ruggles, law- 
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yer as he is, has the face to tell us that an election is “ illegal ” 
unless decided on the principle of an “ examination,” and that 
by gentlemen no two of whom could conduct a Chemical ex- 
amination to save their lives! We suppose that he will make 
the discovery, by and by, as he pursues this path of original 
invention and “ progress,” that the election of Franklin Pierce 
was “illegal,” because there are at least two or three gentle- 
men in the United States, eligible according to law, who are 
incomparably better qualified for the office of President of the 
United States than he. 

Thus, by his extraordinary mode of advancing liberalism, 
Mr. Ruggles would utterly destroy the two fundamental rights 
of free men. We have no longer a right to vote (within the 
limits laid down by the law) for whomsoever we please, and 
for whatsoever reasons we please; but we are to be tied up to 
vote for one particular man, and from one specified motive. 
We must vote only for the one man who is absolutely the most 
fit for the office ; but how in the name of common sense we are 
to find him out we are not informed—except that we have Mr. 
Ruggles’ word that Azs candidate is the man. And we are to 
vote with the sole object of securing the one who knows most 
of the particular subject in question—to vote with any other 
motive is dlegal,—we having Mr. Ruggles’ word for that too. 
If this be not pronouncing any election illegal, except it be 
made under the Congé @’ elire of the self-constituted champions 
of Liberalism and Progress, we know not what is. ‘And the 
second of a free man’s two great rights is thus annihilated as 
well as the first. For a man, recognized as eligible by the law, 
is denied his right to be elected to office so soon as he can 
secure the free votes of free electors ; but he is sent off to study 
Chemistry, or what not, until he can stand a better Scientific 
examination than somebody else! If this be the only sort of 
election that is either moral or legal, what a wonder it is that 
nobody ever found it out before ? 

We cannot understand how it has come to pass that a gentle- 
man, who has a professional character to lose, should be will- 
ing to print and publish a pamphlet grounded on such absurd- 
ities as we have shown this to contain. His enthusiastic 
temperament must surely have been completely carried away 
by the warmth of his zeal for a friend. The preparations for 
Dr. Gibbs’ election had been so long kept up, so extensively 
ramified, and conducted with such skillful generalship, that 
Mr. Ruggles had doubtless settled it in his own mind, that in- 
stead of being only eligible, his friend was in fact all the same 
as elected: and having begun under this evident hallucination, 
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it seems to have stuck by him to the end. If this amiable 
weakness be not his excuse, we cannot imagine anything like 
an excuse for him. He must otherwise have used phrases 
which he knew to be utterly inapplicable to the state of the 
facts, and used them, too, for the purpose of stirring up popu- 
lar odium against men who deserved nothing of the sort, and 
were only exercising their legally and morally undoubted 
rights. If any one should choose to remark that the vigorous 
use of the secular press, was in singular unison with this un- 
scrupulous attempt of Mr. Ruggles to exeite popular odium on 
the same false pretenses, we cannot honestly deny that the 
eoincidence seems to be remarkable. 

But we do not intend to content ourselves with a quiet 
defense, however successful, of the legality and morality of 
voting for a Trinitarian rather than a Unitarian for a professor- 
ship in Columbia College. We shall go yet further; for Mr. 
Ruggles’ efforts to get rid of the “Sectarianism ” of Columbia 
College, as he calls it, is a flagrant attempt to deny, or evade 
the foree of, the most notorious facts in its History. 

The first organization and the most energetic advocacy of a 
new Institution, are the best guide as to its real bearing: and 
the next best index, after the character and action of its 
friends, is to see who have always been its most unrelenting 
enemies. This will let us know whether “the Church” has 
any “moral rights” in Columbia College. 

1¢ first mention of any sueh Institution as being even in 
contemplation, is contained in the Records of Trinity Church, 
fifty years before the Charter was granted. The first landed 
endowment, by far the richest, and pretty much the only one 
which has yet been anything of a source of income to the 
College, was given by Trinity Church, consisting of all the 
lands between Barclay and Murray streets, and from Broad- 
way tothe North River. The Colonial Assembly voted some 
£1721 towards it; but it was paid over after along delay, only 
through the influence of the Governor, who was a Churchman. 
The President, by the Charter, was always to be a member of, 
and in communion with the Church of England; and the 
Prayers in the College Chapel were to be the Morning and 


Evening Prayer of the Chureh, or selections therefrom. The 
first President was a Clergyman of the Church, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who was also an Assistant Minister of. Trinity 
Church. A chief donor of books to the College Library, was 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Large sums were saleul from the Nobility and other friends of 
the Church in England, on the ground which was then univer- 
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sally urged, that it would be an Institution in which Church- 
men had secured a preponderating interest. And its strongest 
friends ever since, as at the start, have always been those who 

rized, and were determined to maintain, the influence of the 

hurch in the Institution. They have been faithful at every 
turn of her fortunes. They have clung to her during the 
darkest times of her troubles and her poverty. They have 
been constant in their guardianship over her interests, when 
she was poor and in debt, no less than when her income was 
increasing. And they are not iikely to treat Mr. Ruggles’ 
misrepresentations of facts, with any more regard than similar 
fanciful productions have always met at the hands of honest 
men before. 

Let us now look to the opponents of Columbia College—no 
Public Institution ever yet had enemies more numerous and 
bitter—and see whether they have considered this a Church 
College, or not. 

From the very first mention of a College in connection with 
the Church of England, many men were frightened at the 
ghost of “ Church and State,” and opposed it with all their 
might. William Livingston, a Presbyterian, in his weekly 
—- the “Independent Reflector,” attacked it in every num- 

er that was published during the year it lived; remy | 
it as a “ Church of England College,” and a “Trinity Chure 
College ;” and laboring hard to have a “ New York College” 
in its place, which would have had no definite connection with 
any religion whatever. This same opposition was continued 
year after year, with the most indomitable bitterness, in the 
gislature and out of it. The payment of the original grant of 
£3443, was by this opposition delayed for two years, and finally 
only one half of it was given for its original purpose, the other 
half going to the City of New York. During all the time previ- 
ous to the mobbing of Dr. Cooper, (its last Colonial President,) 
these attacks were more or less kept up. At the close of the 
Revolution, when the Church was at the lowest point of influ- 
ence and power, there was a vigorous effort made to oust the 
Church altogether from her legitimate influence in an Institu- 
tion which owed its existence, and nearly all its endowments, 
wholly to herself and her own children. And for a time this 
“liberal ” effort seemed to promise success. But the Church- 
ism of the College, we are happy to say, seems bred in the 
bone, is only hardened by the tough battles of a whole cen- 
tury of chequered existence, and is less likely to be given up 
now than ever. The College has always, it is true, been 
blessed with some men who have labored hard to persuade the 
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ublic that the Church has nothing to do with the College. 
But as yet they have not succeeded in drowning the consentin 
voices of both friends and foes, and have made no decide 
impression except this:—that if the Church expects that the , 
having one of her own members for President, is a sure guar- 
anty of the maintenance of her rights, she may find, one of 
these days, that she has been trusting to a bruised reed, which 
in breaking, is ready to pierce the hand that leaned upon it 
for support. 

The College, indeed, has never been exclusively a Church 
Institution, as are the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
in England. There, not only the Officers,—the Chancellor, Vice 
Chancellor, Professors and Proctors, Heads of Houses, Fellows 
of Colleges, and Tutors,—but even the Undergraduates also, 
must be members of the Church, and sign the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, before they can be allowed to matriculate or take any 
degree. This stretch of exclusiveness the Charter intended to 
prevent. In order to quiet the virulent and unreasonable 
clamor gotten up against the College, the benefits of education 
and taking Degrees were thrown open to all, without distine- 
tion of religion. Nay, more; it was not required that all the 
Professors should be members of the Chureh ; and among the 
Governors or Trustees ea-officio, besides the Rector of Trinity 
Church, there were named “the Senior Minister of the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church,” “the Minister of the An- 
cient Lutheran Church,” the “ Minister of the French Church,” 
and “the Minister of the Presbyterian Congregation.” More- 
over the very same William Livingston, who had been the 
bitterest opponent of the College, was nominated as one of 
the original Board of Governors. All this showed the most 
liberal disposition, and a willingness to concede all but the 
dominant influence: and it thereby gave the most substantial 
pledges to the other Protestant bodies then existing in the 
city, that what the Church desired, and was determined to se- 
eure, was, not an Institution for active proselytism, but only 
an Institution of liberal learning, which should be under vadl 
safe influence as not to be made use of as an engine against 
the Church. Harvard, Yale, and Dartmouth were then, and 
are still, in hands notoriously hostile to the Church. The 
Churchmen of New York were determined to have a College 
where, without making war on any, and without refusing to 
others the unmolested benefit of her educational privileges, 
she should yet secure the dominant influence, and be strong 
enough to be free from such encroachments as in a future age 
might turn her own endowments against herself. This she 
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secured, and has retained to this day. The fact that the Pres- 
ident must be a Churchman, and the prayers must be prayers 
from the Liturgy, stamps “THe cuvren” indelibly upon the 
very fore-front of Columbia College; and all the protestations 
of popularity-hunting officers, and all the mists and clouds of 
sophistry conjured up out of the brain of fanciful and enthusi- 
astic Trustees, can never wipe out those deeply graven words, 
or so veil them from the view but that they shall ever be easily 
read and known of all men. 

We cannot dismiss this part of our subject without a just 
tribute to members of the B vard of Trustees, not Churchmen, 
who have held their seats by the arrangement thus made from 
the foundation of the College. There have ever been, among 
them, minds of sufficient strength and clearness to perceive 
that an Institution not connected with some definite religious 
system, was sure to become sooner or later a germinator of infi- 
delity;—that seats of secular learning cannot be neutral in regard 
to religion ; that they must be either with Christ or against Him ; 
that if they do not gather with Him, they scatter abroad. 
They have seen that the true question was, not whether the 
College should be Church or Dissenting; but whether it should 
have some safe religious influence, or none at all. They have 
been contented with the position they occupy, as giving them 
a sufficient guaranty that the course of College Instruction is 
fair, thorough, and free from a proselyting spirit; and they 
have ever shown a noble readiness to defend it against 
schemes which, while ostensibly aimed at “ Sectarianism,” 
really tended to the undermining of Religion. They have been 
treated, also, in no niggard spirit by Churechmen. And in the 
late contest, the successful candidate was not a Churchman, 
but a Presbyterian, and received the support of Presbyterian 
and Dutch Reformed Trustees; while nearly the whole sup- 
port of the Unitarian nominee came, to our disgrace be it said, 
from nominal Churchmen. It is evident, therefore, that Church- 
men are ready and willing to remain upon the broad basis 
forced upon them by popular clamor at the first. No denom- 
ination, then established in the city, has any right to complain, 
especially since not one of them has ever contributed to the 
endowment of the College ; while, on the contrary, they have 
given freely to other—and in a large measure rival—Institu- 
tions, in which the Church, as such, has no interest at all. 

But we have not yet done with Mr. Ruggles’ sophistries. 
The “ fact” of the prominent “ Episcopalianism” of the Col- 
lege stares him so strongly in the 8 that he is compelled to 
take some notice of it; and with his habitual peculiarity of 
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treatment, he first sets up a man of straw, and having demol- 
ished his own creation, passes on with a triumphant sneer; 
although his own facts, as urged by himself, prove all the truth 
which is claimed by his opponents. We have shown that, 
from the first, the Church claimed and has enjoyed predomi- 
nance ; but has never claimed nor enjoyed excluswweness. This 
being the state of the facts, it is quite natural to find Mr. Rug- 
gles representing the contrary :— 

“For what is meant,” says he, “by saying that the College is ‘ Episcopa- 
lian?’ Must it not mean that..... its teachers must be selected, and its 
teaching directed with a single eye to the maintenance of the doctrines, disci- 
pline, and ceremonial of that particular Church? Can an Episcopalian College 
omit from its course of study the proofs of the Apostolical Succession, and, 
above all, of the inherent, paramount authority of the Church itself?” 

In other words, the College is evidently not a Theological 
Seminary, and therefore the Church can have no interest in it 
at all! He continues: 

“ How then does the Episcopal Church derive its exclusive right? It is one 
of the prevailing errors on this subject, that the College was exclusively endow- 
ed by the Episcopal Church, and agreed, in return, to maintain an exclusively 
Episcopalian character. An examination of the Charter disproves this at 
once.” 

Of course it does. But it was hardly worth while to go to 
the Charter to disprove an assertion which has never been 
made. This exclusiveness—the only ws Mr. Ruggles dis- 
gprre-s precisely the thing which nobody has claimed. Mr. 

tuggles infers, that because she has not an exclusive right, she 
has no right at all. There is no doubt that the English tongue 
is the dominant language in this country; and it is therefore 
rightly called the language of these United States. Mr. Rug- 

les, by his peculiar style of logic, might attempt to contradict 
this by asserting that the English is not the exclusive language 
of this country, because German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Irish, and other languages, are spoken to a considerable ex- 
tent, and newspapers are published in them; and he would 
doubtless go on to conclude that since these languages are not 
excluded, English is not the dominant language of the United 
States. The logic is as good in this case as the other. But to 
attempt to disprove the “fact” of the “Episcopalianism” of 
Columbia College by a subterfuge so transparent as this, is 
equivalent to a confession that the said fact cannot honestly be 
gainsaid at all. 

We wish we had done with the disagreeable business of ex- 
posing these sophistries. But Mr. Ruggles’ pamphlet is so com- 
pletely made up of them that we cannot yet dismiss it. Hus 
anxiety for the election of Dr. Gibbs seems to have fused into 
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one general chaos of confusion, the plainest and simplest dis- 
tinctions, even in regard to the most ordinary matters. Not 
content with all his irrelevant play of fancy in regard to Dr. 
Gibbs’ “exclusion” from an office to which he never was 
elected, he proceeds to denounce this “ exclusion” in the fol- 
lowing fashion : 

“ Here it may be said, that exclusion from office is not punishment,—that a 
Trustee voting to exclude, only exercises his inherent right to select whom he 
thinks fit,—and that if he deem a heretic unfit, because of his heresy, he may 
lawfully vote against such heretic, and that this is not a punishment of heresy. 
This common-place of intolerance has long been abandoned. Our criminal law 
recognizes exclusion from office as one of the 9 vm of crime. If he who 
would obtain a place of honor or profit but for his heresy, is lawfully excluded 
from it by heresy, the law punishes him for that heresy; . . . . we do in fact 
punish .... by professional, civil, and social degradation.” 


This is best answered by a parody. Remembering that the 
reason alleged why Dr. Gibbs ought to have been elected, is 
that he knew more chemistry, we will suppose that he was 
elected, and that one of Prof. McCulloh’s friends is complain- 
ing of his “exclusion” from office: 

“ Our criminal law recognizes exclusion from office as one of the penalties of 
crime. If he who would obtain a place of honor or — but for his slight 
inferiority in chemistry, is lawfully excluded from it by his slight inferiority in 
chemistry, the law punishes him for that slight inferiority in chemistry; we 
do in fact punish . . . . by professional, civil, and social degradation.” 


This is delightful. Every man who fails to succeed in an 
election, must hereafter be set down as suffering one of the pen- 
alties of crime ; as being punished by law ; as being pre €8810N- 
ally, cwilly, and socially degraded. Nay, if all exclusion from 
office is to be ere | in this serious light, our naturalized 
citizens must be in avery bad way. Every Irishman and Ger- 
man is excluded, by law, from the office of President of the 
United States. The law, therefore, is inflicting upon them the 
“penalty” of this exclusion, for the “crime” of being born 
abroad. They are all “professionally, civilly, and socially 
degraded !” 

Admitting, as all must do of course, that the passing of a 
by-law or ordinance by the Board of Trustees, establishing a 
religious test or qualification for admission to office would be 
illegal, he thus comments on it: 

“ But if conscience demand or justify such a vote, it equally demands an or- 
dinance or by-law establishing the qualification which governs the vote,—and 
if the one woul’ be a violation of law and duty, is not the other still less 
excusable?” 


Or,—to take a similar case,—if conscience demand or justify 
my voting for a Whig instead of a Democrat, it equally de- 
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mands an ordinance or by-law establishing that whiggery shall 
be an indispensable qualification for office! And if the pass- 
ing of such a by-law would be a violation of law and duty, is 
not my voting for'a Whig still Jess excusable? What could 
have possessed Mr. Ruggles to write, and publish with his 
name, such nonsense as this ? 

It will be borne in mind that the whole complaint urged by 
Mr. Ruggles is, that Dr. Gibbs, a Unitarian, had a right to an 
office in Columbia College, from which he has been “ illegally 
and immorally excluded ;” while he denies that “the Church” 
has any right, such as she is generally supposed to have, in 
that Institution. He thus defines the right of the Church: 

“The Episcopalianism of the President, and the form of prayer in the Col- 
lege, had been secured, not only by the Charter, but by express conditions 
contained in the conveyance by Trinity Church of the College site. The State 
had therefore neither legal nor constitutional authority thus to dispense with 
these conditions, and for one, I trust that the College will always respect not 
only their legal, but their fair moral obligation, and will honestly perform 
them, in their true intent and _ without diminution or evasion. I hope 
that the President may always be an Episcopalian, and that the prescribed 
form may always be retained. But beyond that point, I contend that neither 
the legal nor the moral rights of Trinity Church, or any other Church, extend 
an inch.” 

This delicate sensitiveness of Mr. Ruggles, in his lh: % that 
the “fair moral obligation” of the College to the Church may 
“always” be “respected,” is really charming. When we exam- 
ine what this “ moral” obligation is, however, we find it to be 
merely the “legal ” obligation, the “ express conditions contained 
in the conveyance from Trinity Church.” He knows that if this 
legal obligation be violated, Trinity Church can reclaim the 
property, and the richest part of the “ millions” of endowment, 
is gone. Mr. Ruggles is a conscientious man. He knows that 
the endowment was given for the sake of the Church; and he 
is willing therefore to do just so much as is legally necessar 
to enable him to finger the endowment—not an inch beveid. 
This is close dealing; but we are willing to try the right— 
legal and moral—of his peerless Unitarian, by the same stand- 
ard. Is not this fair? What “ express conditions contained in 
the conveyance” confer “legal or moral rights” upon those 
who deny their Lord and Master? When have they raised a 
dollar of endowment, or gained a claim to the value of a hair? 


“T cannot find it; ’tis not in the bond.” 


We are willing to be, legally and morally, as generous to the 
Unitarians, as Mr. Ruggles isto the Church. All that they can 
find in the Charter, they are welcome to—but not an inch 
beyond. 
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But there is one part of our last quotation which is not easy 
to understand. Mr. Ruggles contends for the “ moral obliga- 
tion” of the conditions, which he explains to be simply the 
“legal” obligation. He is determined to be as honest as the 
law compels ‘him to be, but not an inch beyond—(not a very 
high idea of moral honesty, by the way.) He “trusts that the 
College will always respect not only their legal, but fair moral 
obliga ation, and will honestly perform them in their true intent 
and “spirit, without diminution or evasion.” What is the 
meaning of all these strong words in regard to the President’s 
being an “ Episcopalian ¢ ”” Tf they have any meaning, it must 
be this: that, since the Church has insisted that the Pp resident 
shall be a Churchman, the “ fair, moral obligation” of the con- 
dition, “honestly” performed, “in its true intent and spirit,” 
is, that he should do his best to preserve and render effective 
in the College the interests of the Church; and that it is an 
unfair, immoral, and dishonest “diminution or evasion” of 
“the true intent and spirit” of the contract, for him to do other- 
wise, especially if he make it the chief business of his adminis- 
tration to break down that very influence which he is thus 
strongly bound to build up. If this be not Mr. Ruggles’ 
meaning, we cannot see but that his strong words are all 
“sound and fury, signifying—nothing.” 

Mr. Ruggles ‘unt: uirness is not confined to his arguments. 
His references to history are equally marked by the same fea- 
ture. He tells us: 

“The history of the century just closing shows an incessant stream of gifts, 
not only from the infant Colony existing at our birth, but from the State since 
the Revolution. The very first donation by the colonial government, was three 
thousand four hundred pounds,” &e. 

Mr. Ruggles omits to mention that this donation was kept 
back for two years, and then the grant was grudgingly cut down 
to one-half, because the College was a “C hureh ¢ ‘ollege. ” He 
tells us, moreover, that the “C olony itself had earned the mo- 
neys it gave.” ‘The money was the proceeds of a Lottery, au- 
thorized by an Act of the Colonial Assembly ;—not much 
credit due to the Colony for its mode of earning, any more 
than of paying, its pittance. He continues: 

“The State, since the Revolution, has given us upwards of thirty-nine thou- 


sand dollars in money, and lands of still greater value, to wit, the ‘ Botanic 
Garden’ between 48th and 51st Streets.” 


He does not mention, however, that during the Revolution- 
ary War the College had suffered immensely from the State ; 
that the C lege exercises had been broken up and suspended 
for eight years; that the College buildings had been used for 
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barracks; and that a general destruction of the College prop- 
erty was the result. THe is silent as to the fact that the State 
itself commences its Act of 1792, (the first conveying any grant,) 
with the following preamble : 


“Whereas it has been represented to the Legislature that the funds of Co- 
lumbia College, in this State, have, in consequence of the events which took 
ser during the late war, been so far diminished, as to render it impracticable 

or the Trustees to defray certain necessary expenses which have accrued to 
the College, in consequence of the alterations in the streets of the city of New 
York, and to repair the losses which the College sustained during the late war, 
with respect to its library, and to incur such further expenses as would render 
the Seminary more extensively useful, without pecuniary aid from the Legisla- 
ture: For remedy whereof,” &e. 

When it is remembered that the College was thus impover- 
ished by the State during the war, so that it was not able even 
to pay its street assessments, repairs, or necessary expenses, to 
say nothing of replacing its very valuable library and appara-. 
tus; that a large portion of its most available lands in the city 
had been let out, under authority of the State, for pepper-corn 
rent, under leases for 999 years; that a previous grant of 24,000 
acres of wild lands near Lake George, which might in time 
have become a rich source of revenue, turned out to a to 
Vermont, and went for nothing; and that the Botanic Garden, 
however valuable now, has never yet brought in any income : 
when all these things are taken into consideration, the Alwm- 
nus and Trustee of Columbia College, who can work himself 
up to a fever of gratitude to the State for its “ incessant stream 
of gifts,’ must, like Mr. Ruggles, have his feelings as com- 
pletely under the power of his imagination, as his Facts 

We cannot omit a slight notice of Mr. Ruggles’ extraordi- 
nary orthodoxy, and the mention he makes of it, in his attempt 
to _— that the best thing he can do for the Church is to put 
a Unitarian into a Professorship in Columbia College. He 
says :— 

“Ido not seek or wish to weaken the 1s authority of the Church, or un- 
dervalue any truth it teaches. . . . I hold, in the fullest sense, to the faith of 
that portion of the Church Catholic, known as the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States. . . . I was born and baptized in that Church, have been 
for many years one of its members, and hope to die in its faith and communion. 
No man living esteems more highly the wisdom of its institutions, the excel- 
lence of its example, the Christian piety and dignity of its Ministers, the beau- 
ty, propriety and sublimity of its unrivaled Liturgy. Viewed only as an 
engine of human polity, I regard the Church as the strongest and best of the 
bonds which bind together our National Union, one which may save it when 
nothing else can,—as our most efficient safeguard, sure though silent, against 
all unlawful assaults on order, property or morality,—as our constant and unfail- 
ing antidote and protection against the excesses and disorders to which the 
life of a young nation, like ours, is so peculiarly subject. Nor am I indifferent 
to doctrinal, dogmatic truth. I hold a Creed,—a definite Creed,—essential to 
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the Church, and the individual Churchman,—and I render all honor and rev- 
erence to the Church for firmly and sternly maintaining hers unchanged, 
through all the revolutions which, for eighteen centuries, have agitated the 
human race.” 


Fine words; brave words :—and these sounding phrases Mr. 
Ruggles is ready to repeat, glibly and emphatically enough: 
but he has no idea of acting on them, for fear he should pro- 
voke “the scoff and ridicule of the world around.” His 
“conscience compels him to oppose ” the idéa of carrying his 
principles into practice. When it comes to voting as much 
like a Churchman as he talks, then his “ honor and reverence 
to the Church, firmly and sternly maintaining” her “es- 
sential definite Creed,” are changed into denunciations of “a 
narrow sectarianism :”—a phrase which is happily expanded, 
by his coarser co-worker of the Zrzbune, into a “ conduct and 
organization measured by the pint-pot of acrid sectarians and 
harrow-minded obscurants.” 

Mr. Ruggles’ profound disquisition upon the mysterious 
doctrine of the Trinity, is a decidedly original production. _ Its 
value may be learned from his opinion of Unitarianism, which 
denomination, he tells us, “ holds nearly all the fundamental 
doctrines of the Orthodox Church,—objecting to nothing in the 
Nicene Creed itself, except the words ‘ of one substance with 
the Father.’? And, with a cool and refreshing simplicity, 
which can be appreciated only by one who is—what Mr. Rug- 
gles is not—a Theologian, he indignantly asks—* Now és this 

eresy ?” 

There are numerous points.which present tempting openings 
for further remark, as ilinstrating the Spirit which has anima- 
ted this whole movement. We might expatiate upon the two 

ears’ labor in collecting paper re amt of the super-excel- 
ence of Dr. Gibbs; the canvassing of the Alumni, to make nse 
of them for effecting an election in which the law gives them 
no right to deposit a single vote; the importuning of the pa- 
rents of students (not very successfully) to sign a request for the 
appointment of Dr. Gibbs; the appliances carefully brought to 
bear, either to coax or compel other candidates from appearing 
as rivals to Dr. Gibbs; the attempts in the Board to forestall, 
by a foregone conclusion, any possible objection on the score 
of religion ; nay, the fact that those Trustees who first broached 
the subject of his Unitarianism in the Board, were his own 
friends ; that they evidently reckoned upon making it a lever, 
which, by operating on the fulerum of public opinion through 
the odious ery of “ persecution ” and “ bigotry,” might be so 
used as to force him in, through the very objection which was 
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most likely to keep him out; the underhanded ear-wigging of the 
Press, industriously pulling newspaper wires in petvene, while 
all knowledge of any such thing was loudly disclaimed in pub- 
lic; the issuing of a pamphlet, so close upon the day of the 
meeting of the Board for the election, that a timely reply was 
impossible; the final attempt at intimidation by operating at 
Albany for the appointment of a Committee of Investigation, 
to ascertain whether the “ Exclusion ” of Dr. Gibbs were not a 
violation of the Charter, or of the Act of the Legislature :—in 
short, the persevering and successful determination to intrude, 
into a quiet Academic body—hitherto distinguished by its dig- 
nity, its intelligence, its weight of character, its gentlemanly 
modes of action—the low trickery of partisan electioneering, 
the unscrupulous manceuvres of the long-practiced political in- 
triguer. And all for what? Apparently, to push into a Pro- 
fessorship a person, who, after two years’ officious and abundant 
labor on the part of his friends, and with the unanimous voice 
of the public Press (so they say) to back him besides, has found 
it impossible to be elected ;—professed/y, to inaugurate an era 
of wholesale reform, which presupposed an utter dereliction of 
duty on the part of the present Board, and all the great and 
good men who have gone before them ! 

All this offers a tempting field for those who are in search of 
rich food for-satire. We cannot undertake to range through 
its length and breadth. Meanwhile, we will only suggest a 
few queries to amuse the leisure of the Committee of Inquiry : 

First, Whether any candidate for an office purely elective, 
can have any legal right whatever, previous to dhiation’; except 
only to get himself elected—if he can? 

Secondly, Whether, in an office purely elective, the electors, 
in this free country, can be compelled by any process of law, to 
vote for a particular candidate, against their will ? 

Thirdly, When an election has been legally held, and a 
person legally eligible has been legally elected, can the action 
of the majority be declared dlegal, because done from a reli- 
gious motive? 

Fourthly, What is the proper form of procedure, in law, for 
declaring an election to be void by reason of a religious motive 
in the breast of individual electors? 

Fifthly, Whether any Court will give liberal-minded gentle- 
men all that they say they are entitled to from the spirit of 
the Law, when it is evident they have not the ghost of aclaim, 
according to the letter ¢ 

Any new light on these Five Points will be interesting not 
only to the best friends of Columbia College, and Churchmen 
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generally, but to earnest Christian men elsewhere, and of other 
enominations. For the principles upon which this controver- 
sy must be decided are by no means peculiar to Columbia 

ollege. There is not a single body of Christians of any con- 
siderable number, which has not one or more Colleges in pre- 
cisely the same position; with statutory checks and guards, 
and yet well understood to be under the dominant influence of 
its own peculiar religious system. Thus Dartmouth has main- 
tained its rigid exclusiveness ; only one type of religion—and 
that of the straitest old Puritanical S cg Mtl found 
among all the Professors and Tutors. Yale is pretty much the 
same. Among the Faculties of all her various Departments, 
only one Churchman appears, and he, we believe, was an 
“ Orthodox Sonaamtionalies ” at the time of his vy eee 
How many “immoral and illegal” elections must have been 
held in these institutions, to maintain this exclusiveness! Nay, 
look at Harvard, the triumph of liberalism and toleration. 
Though founded and built up, and of moral right, therefore, 
belonging to orthodox Congregationalism, its liberalism rapid- 
ly became so strong that of forty four Professors and Tutors a 
few years ago, only forty-three were Unitarians! Of course, 
religion had nothing to do with it! It was only because, 
whenever a vacancy happened to occur, it happened also that 
the most highly accomplished and able candidate for the 
vacancy happened to be a Unitarian! The clamor made about 
a result so suspicious under the circumstances, however, has 
extorted, through the vote of the Legislature, a somewhat less 
niggardly allowance of places for the original owners and 
others: but even now the preponderance is so strongly in 
favor of the “liberals,” that it is evident they have no notion of 
"7 obligation to be liberal, except to themselves. 

n not one of these Institutions, or others similarly situated 
in every part of the country, could this distinctive character be 
kept up, but for the exercise of precisely the very motive in 
the elections and appointments which has just been discovered 
to be “immoral | illegal” in Columbia College. Yale, for 
instance, repealed its religious test; and we may say, apparent- 
ly, in order directly to defeat, if possible, the incorporation of 
trinity College ; as it was done at a special meeting of the Cor- 
poration of Yale College at Hartford where the Legislature 
were then in session, and while the incorporation of the new 
Church College was yet under consideration. So that now, so 
far as any legal obstacle is concerned, there is nothing to pre- 
vent a Roman Catholic from being elected to the Presidenc 
or any Professorship in the College. We believe the same is 
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the case in Dartmouth, Harvard, Union, and nearly if not quite 
all the denominational Colleges in the land. The wneeasing 
vigilance and fidelity of the Trustees for the time being, 
therefore, is their only safeguard from perversion. This fidel- 
ity it is their legal right, and moral duty, to exercise for the 
benefit of that Body which mainly built up the Institution, 
and put them in their present seats to see that the object of 
the ieunietion be fully secured. It is as silly, then, to com- 
plain of the election of Professor McCulloh, as it would be to 
raise the cry of “ Persecution” because High-Churchmen are 
not elected to fill vancancies at Dartmouth and Princeton ; or 
for Romanists to clamor because there is no chance for a Jes- 
uit at Union or Yale. Things have really come to a pretty 
ass in this free country, if Churchmen, Trustees of a Col- 
ege mainly endowed with Church money, cannot elect, as 
Professor, a man who is a believer in the Trinity, without 
being denounced as bigots. And by whom? By those amia- 
ble gentlemen (or their friends) who monopolize the name 
of “ Liberals,” chiefly, it would seem, because they are the 
most adroit in making gain out of the liberality of other 


people. 

this is the very reason why, for ourselves, we should have 
expected Unitarians, of all others, to be the first to complain of 
“bigotry ” in a case like the present. It is in perfect keeping 
with the previous history of these errorists, wherever they have 
had a chance. On the Continent of Europe (in Protestant 
Institutions,) in England and Ireland (among Dissenting Col- 
leges and Lectureships,) Unitarians have contrived to creep sur- 
reptitiously into the possession of endowments, whose orthodox 
founders would no more have consented to such a perversion, 
than they would have forsworn their hopes of Heaven. In 
this country it has been the same. Their first building for 
Public Worship * was gained in a mode nothing better, morally, 
than a swindle, dexterously and yenpoctdily accomplished 
through the technicalities of law. The wealthy endowments of 
Harvard University were originally given by a stern race, who 
so detested Unitarianism that they would have hanged if not 
burned the liberal gentlemen who have now contrived so com- 
fortably to help themselves to the places and profits prepared 
for the Orthodox. A late scheme of theirs, ontesdiaghe ingen- 
ious, but happily not successful, was a remarkable sample of 
the skill with which they look out for the main chance. The 
Corporation of that University is wholly Unitarian. They in- 








* King’s Chapel, Boston. See Church Review, Vol. vi, pp. 85—6. 
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troduced a Bill into the Legislature (which now elects the 
Overseers) to the effect that f that Corporation would raise 
within a year $200,000, for the endowment of free scholar- 
ships, then all connection with the State Legislature should 
cease: this very connection being the only chance for infusing 
any other than Unitarian leaven into the Institution. The 
endowments, of which they would thus gain the complete and 
a ye control, are worth over two millions. A very pretty 

argain, truly, to purchase such a snug little estate for Unita- 
rianism, by paying down only 10 per cent. of its market value! 

This is the sharp practice we must look out for, from our 
liberal, amiable friends. They are kindly considerate for the 
rights and claims of Orthodox Institutions, so long as these last 
are poor and struggling for a firm foothold. "When success is 
accomplished, when early endowments rise in value, and it 
begins to leak out that such and such a College is, or soon will 
be, rich: then all at once, forbearance ceases to be a virtue. 
Like flies to the honey, like eagles to the carcass, our accom- 
plished liberals rush to the rescue. It is suddenly discovered 
that it is absolutely necessary for the good of the public, and 
the progress of Literature and Science, that Unitarians should 
enter into other men’s labors; and to baulk their eager appe- 
tite is plainly “immoral and illegal!” For it is evident that 
the Orthodox were sent into the world for nothing else, but 
only, at great expense and with long labor, to build up influ- 
ential sol wealthy Institutions, in order to supply our liberal 
Unitarians with comfortable and honorable places. 

If Unitarians must have Universities and Colleges, let them 
found them for themselves. This a free country. Nobody 
will hinder them. They can endow a scientific Professorship, 
if they please, even in Columbia College. But this, it will be 
seen on a moment’s reflection, is too slow a process for their 
sort of liberality, which consists, not in being able to do what 
they will with their own, (they will not allow even thus much 
to Churchmen,) but in being free to do what they will with 
that which belongs to other people. Their liberality begins 
by making free with the Faith: and goes on by making free 
with the funds sacredly set apart for the maintenance of that 
Faith. Accordingly, the Unitarians have been the most distin- 
guished cuckoos of the theological world, and have thus far 
thriven to such a degree that they now feel tyrannized over 
when not permitted, as a matter of course, to make themselves 
perfectly at home in other birds’ nests. When their sapping and 
mining of Christianity is opposed, they cry “ Bigotry!’ When 
Churehmen are reluctant, at the first summons, to slip them 
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submissively into Trinitarian endowments, they cry “ Persecu- 
tion!” But the most melancholy part of the business is to see 
nominal Churchmen take the laboring oar in this business, and 
look one way while they row another. It is humiliating to see 
them so infatuated as to raise the cry that the only way to save 
the Church from “ the scoff and ridicule of the world around,” 
is to subsidize her most subtle and indefatigable foes. They 
may thus be lauded as “learned and liberal gentlemen” by 
such newspapers as the Zribune and the Sun. They may 
receive the more courtly compliments of the Christian Inquir- 
er and the Worth American. They may be gratified by the 
wees huzzas of the infidelizing democracy, who are ever 
ready to hound on the hunt, whenever any Church game is 
to be run down. But we envy not their feelings, when, the 
purpose accomplished for which they have been used, they 
will be contemptuously thrust aside, and will too late awake to 
the discovery that, in return for this miserable mess of com- 
plimentary pottage, they have sold their birthright. 

One thing is certain. If these new and fantastic notions of 
morality and law shall ever become dominant in our land, we 
may bid farewell to all hope of retaining any religious influ- 
ence whatever in any of our Colleges. When the stream of 

opular caprice is once set strongly running, morality, decency, 
justice, law, will be no barriers whatever in the way of “ re- 
form ” and “progress.” The Inquisition will be once more set 
up, not so much for persecution as for plunder; not to be used 
in defense of a corrupt and superstitious creed, but rather as 
the best instrument for accomplishing the destruction of Chris- 
tianity altogether. A motive that has hitherto been reckoned, 
on all hands, the noblest that can animate the human breast, is 
now branded as a breach both of law and morality. The desire 
to perpetuate that Holy Religion, which is the best safeguard 
of man here, and his only hope for a hereafter—and, that it 
may be the better guarded, the desire to cement as closely as 
possible the alliance between a sound Faith and a liberal edu- 
cation—this motive once declared illegal ; elections tainted by 
this heavenly contagion once declared invalid ; so high a pre- 
mium once set upon heresy, that a man who denies his Lord 
and Master shall be held thereby endowed with a legal claim 
to office over all others; or that, if he be left in the minority, 
a Legislative Committee will undertake to read the thoughts 
and intentions of Trustees, pronounce lawful acts, lawfully 
done, to be unlawful, because of their originating in a pious 
motive, and thrust him in, in spite of opposition :—once let all 
this be our law, and Columbia College will not be the last, as 
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she has not been the first, to fall. One by one these noble In- 
stitutions, which have so long testified to the depth of the 
love which founded them, the liberality which has endowed 
them, the labors of faithful, devoted, and self-denying men 
which have builded them up to efficiency, strength, wealth, 
fame—and all from the one great motive of zeal for Gop and 
His Truth ;—one by one these seats of learning, which religion 
has hallowed through descending generations, until each has 
become an ever-expanding circle, the centre of cherished affec- 
tions and high and sacred associations:—one by one these 
towers of Truth will be undermined and fall, deat heavaisteanl 
battlements buried forever under the rubbish of indistinguish- 
able ruin which clogs the turbid torrent of modern progress. 
One by one the clear beacon-lights that have shone Ike guid- 
ing stars through the darkness spread upon the mountains, will 
go out smothered in the gathering gloom. One by one, the 
mighty citadels will be betrayed by the smooth-tongued para- 
sites of “ Progress” within, and the doors will be stealthily 
opened to amiable and smiling foes without, until the ancient 
strongholds of the Faith shall become the favorite and fruitful 
nests wherein breed and swarm all congregations of pestilent 
and unclean errors that the heart of man can conceive, or his 
perverted intellect maintain. Is there no danger? Who can 
stop the rushing in of waters? There is no fury so fearful as 
that of a rampant and triumphant liberalism! There is no ruin 
so remorseless as that wrought by godless mob, under the par- 
oxysms of religio-phobia! There is no tyranny so desperatel 
intolerant and intolerable as that of an irresponsible republi- 
canism run mad! 
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Art. VL—GEORGE HERBERT. 


The Poetical Works of George Herbert. With Life, Critical 
Dissertation, and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. Gzorcr 
Gurutan. New York: Appleton & Co., 1854. 


WE rejoice to see this admirable edition of the poetical 
works of George Herbert. It is worthy of the poet, and, of 
course, creditable to the publishers. The only thing about it 
that we are disposed to fault is the ve rang It is to be re- 
gretted that George Gilfillan should have linked himself in 
such a capacity to the memory of George Herbert. The con- 
nection cannot be profitable to either, except, perhaps, in a 
pecuniary way to Mr. Gilfillan. Mr. Gilfillan is doubtless a 
man of genius and culture, much admired by his friends, and 
by some regarded as a star of the first magnitude in the world 
of letters. ile may be very profound as a thinker, very learned 
as a scholar, and honest as a critic; he may be all that is 
claimed by those who rate him highest; but of one thing we 
are quite sure—and that is, that he is not the man to interpret 
the poetry of Herbert to a generation like the present. 

Judging from his antecedents and modes of thought, as they 
have appeared from time to time in his works, we consider 
him radically deficient in the qualifications for such an office. 
Certainly we should not be willing that a friend should learn 
all that he was likely to know of the genius and ry war of 
George Herbert through the author of the two “ Galleries of 
Literary Portraits,” and “The Bards of the Bible.” These 
works have won for Mr. Gilfillan the very ambiguous title of 
a “splendid writer.” But it comes from a class whose praise 
secures notoriety, not fame. His productions, unfortunately 
for him, awaken admiration in the very sort of people whose 
plaudits are death to an abiding reputation. Not by any 
means destitute of power or merit, indicating rather a wonder- 
ful range of language and vast wealth of illustration; still they 
are such in tone a general style as to draw around them, in 


the full glow of imitative aspiration, the multitude of small 
dabblers in literature. 

These gentlemen, always in search of splendid writing, and 
always, too, regarding that as splendid which shines, and 
heaves, and makes a great fuss generally, never fail to throw 
up their caps at sight of Mr. Gilfillan. In their view, what- 
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ever he touches turns to gold. Bombast passes for sublimity ; 
monstrous mixtures of conceit and exaggeration pass for sub- 
tlety and comprehensiveness of speculation; disgusting viola- 
tion of taste, and chaotic piles of imagery, for felicity and 
boldness of inventive imagination. r. Gilfillan has, we 
doubt not, uncommon gifts, and gifts, too, which may win for 
him a reputation very respectable in its way. He is fluent, 
versatile, prolific, enthusiastic, and pretentious. No one as- 
sumes the Sir Oracle with more apparent ease. But, we re- 
peat, whatever his gifts and aptitudes, they are not of the kind 
to constitute him a fitting em to the fame and poesy of the 
meek, and lovely, and devout Herbert. We would not speak 
harshly or unjustly of Mr. Gilfillan; but really, knowing what 
we do of his style of criticism and specimens of “splendid” 
writing, we cannot help regarding him as guilty of presum 
tion in thus venturing into associations which neither his reli- 
gious bias, nor his personal sympathy, nor his mental culture, 
could qualify him to appreciate. His attempt to render Geo. 
Herbert’s poetry is about as successful as would be that of an 
artificial torch in pointing us to the quiet light of moon and 
stars; or of sham gunshots on parade day, in voicing the sol- 
emn harmony of the autumnal winds. 

We speak of his attempt to render Herbert’s characteristics 
and merits. The “Critical Dissertation,” which he furnishes, 
hardly deserves the name of an attempt. Though written in 
better taste than most of his performances, it is nearly valueless 
as criticism ; and in one or two cases plainly evinces his un- 
conscious remoteness from the “haunt and main region” of the 
poet’s inspiration. We say unconscious remoteness; but, 
taking the following extract as an exponent of his feeling, we 
should rather, perhaps, say conscious remoteness. After obser- 
ving that “ next to the erson of Christ, Herbert’s passion was 
the Church of England,” he quotes the well-known words of 
Coleridge, that the critic of Herbert ought to be “an affection- 
ate and dutiful child of the Church, and from habit, conviction, 
and a constitutional predisposition to ceremoniousness in piety 
as in manners, find ~ forms and ordinances aids of religion, 
not sources of formality.” ‘To these qualifications,” says Mr. 
Gilfillan, “we cannot pretend. But although constitutionally 
eee wer to despise ceremony, &c., we grant that all the 

eauty which does exist in these rites and forms has been ex- 
tracted by Herbert.” 

After such an admission of incompetency, it would seem as 
though Mr. Gilfillan, out of justice to the subject, as well asa 
regard for his own modesty, ought to have turned his hand to 
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something else. He need not, however, have been at the 
trouble to expose his deficiencies in so formal a way; for they 
sufficiently appear a little farther on in the Dissertation, where 
he again alludes to Herbert’s filial affection toward the “ Brit- 
ish Church,” and quotes, as a proof of it, the first of those cel- 
ebrated verses beginning— 


“Tjoy, dear mother, when I view 
eae lineaments and hue, 
oth sweet and bright; 
Beauty in thee takes up her place, 
And dates her letters from thy face, 
When she doth write.” 


Now, in this and the following verses, Herbert sang of the 
"sg ” 


joy he derived from the contemplation of his “ dear mother 
itual; of its beautiful harmony with Scripture, and its exqui- 
site adaptation to all the wants of Christian worshipers. ‘He 
meant to express his happy conviction that it was as nearly 
perfect as any work of human wisdom could be; and that the 
main element of its proximate perfection consisted in its equal 
avoidance of the painted fooleries of Rome, and the grotesque 
baldness of Geneva. Mr. Gilfillan, however, undertakes, as 
critic, to enlarge and improve the poet’s thought; and, as the 
fruit of his study of this sententious and felicitous poem, he 
gives us the following brilliant specimen of ritualistic eclec- 
ticism : ‘May we not conceive of, and shall there not yet be 
realized, a still better form of worship than the Romish, the 
Presbyterian, or the Anglican ; better, because combining all 
their merits without their defects, the simple psalmody and un 

formal prayers of Scottish devotion, blended or alternated with 
the rich music and the outward reverence of the English, and 
relieved and beautified by a few of the pictorial glories which 
have exerted such power in the Roman Catholic service, and 
which might be redeemed and devoted to other ends ?” 

And yet, this is the individual who offers to introduce the 
modern public to the poet of Bemerton! It is sheer presump- 
tion. e look in vain for a single mark of sympathy between 
them; their lives, their thoughts, their tastes, belong to dif- 
ferent spheres. Herbert’s song welled up from sources which 
Mr. Gilfillan could never fathom; and appeals to affinities 
and spiritual habitudes of which the very style and grain of 
his culture and temperament forbid him more than a superfi- 
cial knowledge. Indeed, among all his fine phrases, and showy 
fancies, and grave decisions, we cannot discover where he has 
even set foot, as a critic, across the boundaries of Herbert’s 
world. But we have already occupied too much space with 
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Mr. Gilfillan’s connection with this otherwise admirable edi- 
tion of Herbert’s poetry, and shall now proceed directly to 
our subject. 

The memory of George Herbert has been kept fragrant 
through many a changing age by the grace and tenderness of 
Isaak Walton’s biography. Pictured in those pages as the 
consummate flower of a godly virtue and a devout hope, Her- 
bert’s character still reflects itself in perennial beauty over the 
common heart of the Church. She can point to no higher or- 
nament; she possesses no dearer treasure. For in no charac- 
ter, living or dead, can she see her own life and temper per- 
sonated with more depth, grace, and perfection. She sees her- 
self in Herbert as the sun sees itself in the morning dew. 
Through his calm, pure spirit she uttered those sacred and ma- 
— 1armonies of doctrine, polity, and worship, which her 
atest posterities shall joy to hear, and be proud to own. 
Through his lines, too, de proclaims her finer aptitudes to the 
soul of man; whether struggling as a penitent, or rejoicing in 
the serenity of an assured faith ; and through all the windings 
of his inspiration we read the luminous tokens of her sympa- 
thy with, and grasp over, the noblest faculties of a Christian 
humanity. We would reserve this topic, however, for another 
section of our remarks. 

It is not our purpose to recite the various incidents of his 
life, or to attempt even a general sketch. Walton’s Memoir 
renders such a task needless; and the most of our readers, 
doubtless, are familiar with his inimitable portraiture. We 
shall venture to allude only to what may be termed the for- 
mative periods of Herbert’s career; and to such of his state- 
ments and confessions, at sundry times, as shall discover the 
final bias of his character, and the sources and aims of his 
poetry. It will be remembered how, in his youth, he seemed 
marked out for piety, and to become the care of heaven, and 
of a particular good angel to guard and guide him ; how, as a 
student at Cambridge, he achieved the highest honors of schol- 
arship, and won universal respect and affection from — 
and equals; how, having stored his mind with the choicest 
fruits of learning, and disciplined himself for the service of the 
State, he aspired to high political station. It will be remem- 
bered how, in his riper years, he forsook the University for the 
Court ; and how, in turn, he withdrew from it, disgusted with 
its honied witcheries and gilded rottenness, and surrendered 
himself to solitude and penitence ; and how he came back into 
the world an altered man, resolved to devote himself, and all 
that he possessed, to the service of his Lord and Master. 
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Nor can we omit to mention what followed on this resolve 
—how he went to Bemerton Parish, and meekly assumed the 
cure of souls—how, during his few remaining years, he was 
instant in prayer and self-sacrificing toil, we the ignor- 
ant, warning the careless, soothing the troubled, helping the 
needy, and making glad with a joy not of earth, the simple 
hearts that looked to him for the bread of life—and how, 
finally, he crowned his hallowed labors and finished that purest, 
noblest pastorate in the annals of the Mother Church, by a 
death ever memorable for its saintly beauty. 

But, after all, only his own words can aptly set forth the 
quality and port of his chastened spirit, or lay open to us the 
soil that produced that polished and spotless growth of Christ- 
ian sentiment embodied in his poetry. After Herbert deter- 
mined to enter into Sacred Orders, he acquainted an old Court 
friend of the fact; who it seems, at once undertook to dissnade 
him from such a life, as too mean an employment, and too 
much below his birth, and the excellent qualities and endow- 
ments of his mind. We can imagine nothing finer than his 
reply: “It hath been formerly judged that the domestic ser- 
vants of the King of Heaven should be of the noblest families 
on earth. And though the iniquities of the late times have 
made clergymen meanly vlaoh, and the sacred name of priest 
contemptible ; yet I will labor to make it honorable, by conse- 
erating all my learning, and all my poor abilities to advance 
the glory of that God that gave them; knowing that I can 
never do too much for him, that hath done so much for me, 
as to make me a Christian. And I will labor to be like my 
Saviour, by making humility lovely in the eyes of all men, and 
by following the merciful and meek example of my dear 
Jesus.” 

He says again, elsewhere, in speaking of his unforced choice 
to serve at God’s altar, that ‘“ He knew the ways of learning ; 
knew what nature does willingly, and what, when it is forced 
by fire ; knew the ways of honor, and when glory inclines the 
soul to noble expressions ; knew the Court ; knew the ways of 
pleasure, of love, of wit, of music, and upon what terms he 
declined all these for the service of his Master Jesus.” And 
what can more plainly image to us the purity and elevation of 
his character, than those words, spoken to his dear friend 
Woodnot, on the night of his induction into the rectorship of 
Bemerton, the same night in which he was found lying pros- 
trate in prayer before the altar of his Parish Church—words 


which sound like an address from Heaven to the Shepherds of 
Christ’s flock in every age and clime. “I now look back,” 
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says Herbert, “upon my aspiring thoughts, and think myself 
more happy than if I had attained what then I so ambitiously 
thirsted for. And I now can behold the Court with an impar- 
tial eye, and see plainly that it is made up of fraud and titles, 
and flattery, and many other such empty, imaginary, painted 
pleasures, pleasures that are so empty, as not to satisfy when 
they are enjoyed. But in God, and his service, is a fulness of 
all joy and pleasure, and no satiety. And I will now use all 
my endeavors to bring my relations and dependents to a love 
and reliance on Him, who never fails those that trust Him. 
But above all, I will be sure to live well, because the virtuous 
‘ life of a clergyman is the most powerful eloquence to persuade 
all that see it to reverence and eat at least to desire to live 
like him. And this I will do, because I know we live in an 
age that hath more need of good examples than precepts. 
And I beseech that God, who hath honored me so much as to 
call me to serve at His altar, that as by His special grace He 
hath put into my heart these good desires oA resolutions ; so 
He will by His assisting grace give me ghostly strength to bring 
the same to good effect. And I beseech him, that my humble 
and charitable life may so act upon others, as to bring glory 
to my Jesus, whom I have taken to be my Master and Gov- 
ernor; and Iam so proud of his service, that I will always 
observe, obey, and do His will; and I will always contemn my 
birth, or any title or dignity that can be conferred upon me, 
when I shall compare them with my title of being a Priest 
and serving at the Altar of Jesus my Master.” 
These were not the words, either, of a soul keyed up to th 
excitement of a particular crisis. Their grave and touching 
iety, was only on a level with the tone of his daily living. 
Terbert went forth indeed, and, from the occasion of this 
speech, began a life so full of charity, humility, and all 
‘hristian virtues, that, as Walton affirms, only the eloquence 
of St. Chrysostom could properly commend it, “a life which if 
it were related by a pen like his, there would be no need to 
look back into time’s past for the examples of holiness ; for they 
might all be found in the life of George Herbert.” 
The influence of such a life over others may be easily imag- 
ined. And we are accordingly told, how, not only the gen- 
tlemen of his parish, but also those of meaner sort, “ did so a 


and reverence Mr. Herbert, that they would let their plough 
rest when Mr. Herbert’s Saint’s bell rung to prayers, that they 
might also offer their devotions to God with him; and would 
then return back to their plough, thinking themselves the 
happier when they carried Mr. Herbert’s blessing back with 
them to their labor.” 
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It is these glimpses into the character of Herbert, that reveal 
to us the rich subsoil of his exquisite sensibility to all natural 
and spiritual beauty ; or rather, should we not say, the calm, 
upper heaven whence flowed down the sweet and graceful in- 
ventions of his divine faculty. It is in these voices of his own 
pure spirit, uttered under the pressure of solemn thoughts 
about his sacred office, and its responsibilities, that we detect 
the internal conditions and agencies which grained and flavor- 
ed his verse. 

In estimating the influences which gave tone and direction 
to the genius of Herbert, the first place, undoubtedly must be 
assigned to that exerted over him by his “dear mother,” the 
Church. She absorbed his whole soul, and colored, with her 
own glorious beams, the issues of his mind andheart. Rapt in 
visions of her celestial beauty, and fondly gazing, day by day, 
at the wondrous gifts and graces worn by her as the bride of 
Christ, she led him in solemn joy through the green pastures 
and beside the still waters of God’s Holy Riegkun on earth; 
and finally, after many a winding not unmarked by the print 
of toilsome feet, or occasional shadows dropt from his laboring 
spirit, she lifted him to heights where, in his own ecstatic 
words, he could hear “ church-bells beyond the stars” and 
“the sound of glory ringing in his ears.” 

There were, Seatinen, other influences, of lesser sort, enter- 
ing into and shaping his general culture and through that, his 

oetry, which ought not to be forgotten in such an estimate. 
t should be remembered, when inquiring into the condition 
which determined his place as a man of Eetes and a Christ- 
ian poet, that Herbert had the happiness of counting as his 
friends the very best minds of England’s richest intellectual 
era—that he lived in the almost daily exchange of the “ sweet 
amities ” of social intercourse with Andrewes, Wotton, Donne, 
and Bacon—that among his fellow students at Cambridge, 
were Herrick, Giles Fletcher, and Jeremy Taylor—and that 
he could not have visited Court without meeting Marston, Ben 
Jonson, and Inigo Jones—nor have remained long in London, 
without a sight of Selden, Sackville, Raleigh, and perhaps a 
shake of the hand from Shakspeare himself. 

Such were Herbert’s associates, and some of his bosom 
friends. We know not that he borrowed from them, more 
than he gave in return ; or that he adopted any one of these 
illustrious intellects as his Mentor. His own resources were 
too ample, his genius too fresh and original, his culture too 
abundant and exact to permit him to become a pensioner on 
the literary bounty of even the most gifted of his contempora- 
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ries. And yet, it was quite impossible for him to mingle in 
such company and not share its pervading spirit, or be influ- 
enced by its dominant tastes and affinities. But his indebted- 
ness, whatever its amount, must have been, in kind, entirely 
literary ; consisting of higher notions of art, correcter rules of 
criticism, and broader views of the office and scope of the 
_ faculty. For in elevation, purity, wealth and sharply 
efined individuality of character, we look in vain for his 
superior in that splendid galaxy of genius. While in that sub- 
lime philosophy which scans the ways of Providence and the 
nature of man, bending itself to the discovery of those pro- 
found analogies between the worlds of matter and spirit, of 
humanity and grace, which attest their origin in the same 
eternal Author, he needed to call no man master. All the 
noblest materials of song lay within him in prodigal profusion. 
Possessed of an intellectual habit at once keen, jvm se 
and aspiring, and himself emulous of reaching the bounds of 
legitimate knowledge, he had gleaned richly and thoughtfully 
from all modes of life and being open to human inspection. 
With the shows and pomps of this present state, and the pas- 
sions and tumults, and heart-aches, that beat beneuth and strive 
through them, he had all the familiarity of a practised man of 
the world. No one, moreover, ever entertained a nobler con- 
ception of the poet’s task, or a severer sense of the poet’s re- 
sponsibility. Genius, in his estimate, was no outlawed faculty, 
ree to flash its light on all themes, or to scatter at random its 
fascinations and splendors. The gift of God, it was to be used 
for His glory and for the good of His creatures. As pro- 
foundly as Milton did, he felt it to be the aim of the poet, to 
“teach over the whole book of sanctity and virtue: to paint 
and describe whatever in religion is holy and sublime, in 
virtue amiable or grave; whatsoever hath passion or admira- 
tion, in all the changes of that which is called fortune from 
without, or the wiles, subtleties, and refluxes of man’s thoughts 
from within.” 

We have spoken of the influence exerted upon Herbert by 
the Church, and by the celebrities with whom he had fellowship. 
Let us now, in the same connection, note one or two circum- 
stances of the age in which he lived, which contributed not 
only to enrich and stimulate his genius, but to polish and am- 
plify the resources of poetic expression. The circumstances 
we refer to were the early publication of our vernacular Scrip- 
tures, and the universally earnest and profound discussion of 
theological topics. In dwelling on the fruitfulness of English 
literature in volumes of sacred verse, and in efforts to adorn 
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Religion and the Church with the creations of a devout imag- 
ination, it has been usual to account for the fact, by enlarging 
upon the sober thoughtfulness of the national character. is 
feature of the national character has doubtless told upon the 
highest forms of public culture, and through them on our 
best poetry ; but itself is an effect of a cause sufficiently obvi- 
ous. We deem it easy of proof that this very sobriety of tem- 
per, and thoughtfulness of mind, which have always been 
reckoned as the sources of England’s glory and strength, and 
as the bulwark of her liberties against sudden revolutions or 
the lawless encroachments of tyranny, not less than as the 
stimulants of her sacred muse, originated in and were fostered 
by, the wide and early dissemination of our admirable version 
of God’s Word, and the hearty, resolute zeal which character- 
ized every department of religious inquiry and theological 
controversy during the periods immediately following the 
Reformation. 

It is in these facts, that we find the true cause why English 
letters are so rich in the choicest treasures of Sacred Song. 
As they affected the common mind of the nation, so they af- 
fected the genius and tastes of Herbert. The fire that burnt 
dimly through the masses, and as beneath the ashes of old 
superstitions, flamed majestically up through his soul, and ran 
sparkling along his lines. It is well known how long English- 
men fed, intellectually, as well as spiritually, on the English 
Bible; how the national heart was stirred through all its 
depths by communion with the sublime thoughts and majes- 
tic measures of the Hebrew prophets, and how the langu 
in which they were rendered rose at once, as by the simple 
power of so hallowed an association, to a degree of force, 
clearness, dignity, and precision, unrivaled by any living 
tongue. It is equally well known, to what an extent the lan- 

age of the Bible became the language of poetry, and grave 

iscourse ; aud how largely it contributed to qualify the popu- 
lar mind to appreciate a higher range of imaginative diction. 
Whatever advantage (and it must have been great) arose from 
this circumstance was just so much added to the poetic capa- 
bilities of the age, and of course to those of every creative 
genius which it produced—Herbert among the rest. 

Not a little, moreover, of the better inspiration of the Relig- 
ious muse of that period came out of the vigorous controver- 
sial battles then waged on the deepest truths of our Faith, and 
the dearest concernments of our being. These things were not 
discussed then, as now, in the calmness of diplomatic reserve, 
or the coolness of temper nearly allied to indifference. At 
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sight of great verities put in jeopardy, verities for the defense 
of” which noble men had just been hurried to the block and the 
stake, the hearts as well as the heads of that generation took 
fire. Passion rolled its heats through the formulas of the un- 
derstanding, and the glowing imagery of an excited imagina- 
tion clustered around the naked sinews of argument. It was 
by turns and leaps of this sort in the popular soul,—by a 
discipline evolved out of the earnest discussion of the sublim- 
est and most precious truths known to the mind of man, that 
the poets of the Elizabethan era were enabled to achieve their 
brilliant successes. They had not to create the conditions 
necessary for the apt appreciation of their song. Those con- 
ditions were previously established, and by means which we 
have just named. They found the nobler sentiments of human 
nature keyed up to a level with their finest inventions of grace 
and sublimity. They spoke to audiences, before whom, as 
great themes as poetry could handle had been discussed with 
all the resources of eruditions and eloquence. They had the 
handling of the English soul when upborne by the grandeurs 
of a spiritual and intellectual resurrection. They harped their 
harmonies to men grown solemn, unselfish, and resolute, by the 
hazards of nsigedl m, and by waiting for the dawn of a new 
day to ripen to its glorious noon. Here lay the cause of the 
preéminent power and opulence of Elizabethan literature, in 
general: and here we find, too, one of the influences which 
modified and inspired the genius of Herbert; and veined his 
“Temple,” with the wrought gold of a positive faith and an 
earnest piety. 

While at this stage of our subject, we cannot refrain from 
noting a suggestion arising out of this line of thought. We 
have been struck with the contrast between the treatment of 
religious themes by the poets of the age succeeding what may 
be termed the constructive period of the English Church, and 
the treatment of the same themes by the poets of our own 
times. We do not find this contrast in the methods of the 
avowedly Christian poets of these periods. Nor would a fair 
comparison of them justify such an opinion, for, certainly, the 
works of Mant, and Keble, and Williams are as bold, positive, 
and earnest in theological sentiment as the “Temple ” or any 
of the minor poems of Herbert. But if we compare Words- 
worth and Southey, for example, with Spencer and Quarles, 
we shall at once perceive a great falling off in this regard. 
They state the same truths less heartily—their endorsement of 
the distinctive verities of the Christian Religion is less resolute 
and emphatic. Their song even when pouring itself over the 
griefs which darken, and the hopes which exait life, or when 
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seeking to illumine with a holy light the ruin and blight of hu- 
man hearts, less decidedly embodies the pure ministry of a 
genuine Christian consolation. They shrink more from the 
sharp definiteness of the Church’s life and doctrine. Where 
those old poets spoke of the Living God, and in a tone, show- 


ing that they meant the God of Revelation, these moderns talk 


in stately phrase about a divine power and harmony in the 
Universe. Where they sang of Incarnate Deity, as the link 
binding earth to heaven, and as the source of man’s highest 
hope, these discourse on the faculties and sensibilities of hu- 
man nature as so many elements of a spontaneous and indefi- 
nite progress towards a future good. 

Now, this fact, we think, indicates advance in the wrong 
direction. For we hold nothing to be more sure than that 
every step which poetry takes away from the Cross, is one 
towards degradation and impotence. It must, to do its proper 
work, not only share, but reflect in advance—as the mountain 
summit reflects upon stream and field the earliest beam of the 
sun—the consecrating halo which Christianity throws over all 
the vicissitudes of nature and humanity. It must embalm its 
beauty in Religion’s sanctity. It must bear itself as though 
conscious of what the Christian spirit has done for the purity 
and elevation of all moral thought. A task of power and 
glory is this, but one that cannot be discharged by timid allu- 
sions to the Christian dogma, or by singing, in stammering 
accents, of Christ and His Church as the life and hope of the 
world; or by forsaking the stern simplicity of Gospel truth for 
the blandishment of “ philosophy falsely so called.” 

Turning now from these thoughts, suggested by the age in 
which Herbert lived and wrote, we wish to inquire into his 
title to fame, and into some of the grounds of his lasting and 
wide spread popularity. We had hoped to set forth our views 
on this point at some length; but our space forbids it. We 
shall be obliged therefore to indicate, without attempting to 
discuss them. _ Various theories have been advanced to account 
for Herbert’s fame, all of them taking for granted, that it is 
out of proportion to his merit. One asserts that he was so 
widely read, because Christian poets have been rare. Another, 
because he wrote as a Churchman, and linked himself indisso- 
lubly to the Ritual beauties and historic recollections of the 
Anglican Church. And yet another, because his noble birth 
gave an adventitious currency to his works. These circumstan- 
ces, without question, were favorable to contemporaneous 
celebrity ; but they are far from accounting for the frequent 
republication of his poetry in after times, or for their increas- 
ing value in the eyes of a remote posterity. It has been 
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through the crucible of literary cha and popular caprice, 
and has come forth bearing the seal of immortality. This 
fact then sends us in quest of a deeper and truer estimate. 
Nor, need we go far. e need not seek for the ground of 
Herbert’s fame in his natural genius only ; nor in the varied 
culture with which he adorned and braced its faculties. We 
shall find it rather in the spirit and aims of his song—in its 
power to descend into the depths of tribulation and anguish, 
and to soar to the oye of Christian rapture—in its striving 
to cover over the blight of this miserable earth with the fra- 

ant bloom of a heavenly piety—in its calm and luminous 
insight into the pees symbolism of nature and the Church 
—in its thorough grasp over the sympathies of souls struggling 
uP to God through “the new and living way,”—and, above 
all, in its rich, glowing, and yet serene embodiment of the 
most searching individual experience—of the sternest agonies, 
the blackest despairs, and noblest triumphs of the interior life 
of the regenerate soul ; and all in forms uniting the personal 
impress with the catholic tone, the local resemblance with the 
universal analogy. In these characteristics, we find the ample 
justification of Tierbert’s fame. 

Nor ought we in this connection, to pass over those memo- 
rable words which fell from his dying lips as he bequeathed 
“The Temple” to the stewardship of his dear friend Farrer. 
They breathe a spirit which, though that splendid composition 
were less mentioned than it is, would float it down all the 
Christian ages. Said he to Mr. Duncan, “Sir, I pray you de- 
liver this little book to my dear brother Farrer, and tell him, 
he shall find in it a picture of the many spiritual conflicts that 
have passed betwixt God and my soul, before I could subject 
mine to the will of Jesus, my Master. Desire him to read it ; 
and then, if he can think it may turn to the advantage of any 
dejected, poor soul, let it be made public ; if not let him burn 
it; for I and it are less than the least of God’s mercies.” It 
was of this “little book” that the holy Farrer was wont to say, 
“There was in it the picture of a divine soul in every page; 
and that the whole was such a harmony of holy passions as 
would enrich the world with pleasure and piety.” We want 
no other theory than what is here given to account for the 
fame of George Herbert. And it is our prayer that it may 
widen and deepen as time rolls on; for we joy over it as the 
harbinger of that coming period when it shall seem mon- 
strous, if “ the hand that sweeps the lyre shall fail to harmonize 
its tones with the melodies of heaven.” 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
SKETCHES OF THE COLONIAL CLERGY OF MARYLAND. 
BY REV. ETHAN ALLEN. 


No. I.—Rev. Tuomas Cranock, Rector of St. Thomas’ Parish, 
Baltimore County, Maryland, 1745. 





FROM A MANUSCRIPT HISTORY OF THAT PARISH, BY 


Mr. Cradock was born at Wolverham, in Bedfordshire, England, in the 
ear of our Lord 1718. Wolverham was one of the Estates of the 
Duke of Bedford. Soon after the birth of a younger brother of Mr. 
C’s, the lady of the Duke presented him also with a son. But so feeble 
was her health that she was unable to take charge of her infant, and it 
was readily taken to nurse and bring up by Mrs. Cradock. With her 
own sons thus he was their youthful associate. And so tenderly and 
faithfully did she fulfill her part as to secure the high regard and grati- 
tude of the Duke. He consequently took upon himself the education 
of the two young Cradocks. He placed them under the same masters 
with his own son, and at a proper age sent them to Cambridge, where 
the three pursued their studies till their course was finished. The Duke 
intended both of the Cradocks for the Episcopate; and by such influ- 
ence as he wielded were men sometimes at least made Bishops at that 
time in England. 

In the case of John, the younger brother, he was successful. After 
being, by the patronage of Lord Gower, whose daughter the Duke mar- 
ried, the Rector of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, London, and subsequently 
the Duke’s Chaplain, in A. D. 1757 he accompanied that nobleman to 
Ireland upon his accession to the vice royalty of that island, and in two 
months after his arrival he was appointed to the See of. Kilmore. In 
1772, he was transferred, and became Archbishop. of Dublin, and a 
member consequently of the House of Lords. He died Dee. 11, 1777, 
and was buried in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. He was, says his biographer, 
a portly well looking man, of a liberal turn of opinion, and of a social 
and generous disposition. 

Thomas had been intended by the Duke for one of the Sees in En- 

d. But an attachment having sprung up between a sister of the 

’s lady and himself, he was induced by her friends to emigrate to 
‘Maryland. It is said that the Duke of Bedford’s influence with Lord 
Baltimore, the proprietary of the Province, procured him the promise of 
a good parish, and that St. Thomas was erected into one for him. His 
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patron doubtless looked forward to the Episcopate for him in this coum 
try. The subject of providing Bishops for the American Colonies was 
at that time very warmly pressed in England. In the Historical Collee- 
tions of the Episeopal Church, page 141, it is stated that the necessity 
of a Bishop over the Churchmen of America was now, A. D. 1640, 
again publicly alluded to. Bishop, afterwards Archbishop Secker, ‘ de- 
picted in lively colors the inconveniences suffered in America, and plead- 
ed with affectionate earnestness for a resident Bishop there as the only 
remedy for its manifold spiritual privations.’ The privations were indeed 
great. None could be ordained to the work of the Ministry without 
going over to England; no Confirmations of church members could be 
administered; and there was no one to effectively oversee the Clergy, or 
Church, or exercise discipline. The Governor of the Province, by Lord 
Baltimore’s authority, could appoint a Clergyman to a parish ; but there 
his authority ended; he had no power to remove him for any cause, or 
to control him in any respect. But from motives of State policy, no 
Bishop for the Colonies was permitted to be appointed, and the Duke's 
intentions in respect to the Episcopate for Thomas Cradock were never 
realized. 

Mr. Cradock, it is thought, emigrated to Maryland in the year 1742. 
In October of that year, the General Assembly of Maryland passed an 
Act for the erection of a Chapel of Ease in the Northwestern part of 
St. Paul’s parish, about twelve miles from Baltimore town, to be called 
St. Thomas; providing also that upon the death of the then Rector of 
St. Paul’s, the Rev. Benedict Bourdillon, the parish should be divided by 
a line running nearly due East and West, about eight or nine miles 
north of the Town, the north part to become St. Thomas parish, and 
the Chapel the parish Church thereof. 

On the 5th of Jan. 1745, Mr. Bourdillon died. Accordingly St. 
Thomas then became an independent parish; and on the 4th day of 
Feb., Mr. Cradock presented his letters of induction to the newly elected 
Vestry from his Excellency, Thomas Bladen, Esq. Governor of the Prov- 
ince of Maryland, to exercise the office of Minister in the Parish. At 
that time, it may be remembered the appointment of a minister to a 
parish was not in the hands of the people of the parish, nor in the hands 
of the Vestry as it now is. The appointment was at the disposal of 
Lord Baltimore, the proprietary of the Province. It was given him in 
his Charter; and he ever used this appointing power by his Governor. 
Indeed, by that Charter, he held the appointment of ministers of all de- 
nominations to their several churches; and no Church, of any name, 
neither Episcopalian, Romanist, nor Puritan, could have a minister to 
officiate but by his appointment; and so it continued till 76. 

The parish was then a Northwestern frontier parish. The lands, 
three miles north of the Church, had been patented only five years, 
before this. The Church is about three miles North from the Southern 
boundary of the parish ; and its brick walls are as perfect and entire 
now, as in the day in which they were erected. It is situated on a hill, 
the highest eminence perhaps within many miles around. It can be 
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seen thus in every direction for a great distance. There were con- 
sequently no water springs near by as is generally the case in the coun- 
try Churches of Maryland; but there still are in the very Church-yard 
noble branching old oak and chesnut trees, under whose shade, when the 
summer’s sun sent down his mid-day rays, the worshipers of a hundred 
years ago, after toiling up the ascents leading to the sanctuary, seated 
themselves to enjoy the cool shade and no less refreshing breeze. It is 
truly a beautiful spot for a Church, like a city seton a hill; and does 
credit to the taste and judgment of those by whom it was selected. 

Mr. Cradock’s salary, on taking charge of the parish, was small. The 
Clergy then were supported by a tax on every white male, and every 
servant over sixteen years of age, of 40 lbs. of Tobacco. This tax was 
collected and paid over by the County Sheriff. And it was collected 
from all, whether they were Church of England men, Quakers, or Roman- 
ists, the two latter being the only dissenters from the Church in the 
colony at that time. The number of the taxables, as they were called, 
is not found stated; but the amount it is said was but little over 2,000 
Ibs. of Tobacco, or about $250. As just now stated, it was a frontier 
parish. But these interior parishes were in prospect better than those 
on the Bay shore. For in those on the Bay, the land after being culti- 
vated some eighty years in Tobacco was becoming worn out, and the 
planters were removing into the interior. Thus while the elder parishes 
were diminishing in population, the new ones were becoming more 
populous every year. And so rapidly did the settlements extend in Mr. 
Cradock’s parish that at the time of his death his salary was more than 
five times the amount when he took charge of it. 

In a little more than a year after his induction into the parish Mr. 
Cradock was married to Catharine, daughter of John Risteau, Esq. high 
Sheriff of the County. Mr. R. was a Huguenot who had fled to Mary- 
land from France upon the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Strong 
in his protestant prepossessions, he was so much pleased with his daugh- 
ter’s marrying a Protestant Clergyman that he presented her with the 
Farm called Trentham ; a part of his estate which would have otherwise 
descended to her brother. It is ten miles from Baltimore City, and one 
and a half south from the Church. It was Mr. Cradock’s residence 
during his life time, and is now the residence of his grandson, a vener- 
able octogenarian. 

In the Maryland Gazette, then published at the City of Annapolis, 
and the only paper in the colony, under date of May 5, 1747, the Rev. 
Mr. Cradock advertized to take young gentlemen into his family, and 
teach them the Latin and Greek languages, and furnish them with 
board at £20, Maryland currency, that is, about $53.20 per annum in 
advance. This school was accordingly opened, and was probably prompt- 
ed more by the desire of usefulness—for schools conducted by men 
qualified for teaching—and Mr. C. was an accomplished scholar—and 
also by his love for literary pursuits, than for adding to his means of 
support. For, besides his parish income, which was then indeed small, 
hot amounting to $300, it will be recollected that he was in possession 
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of a good farm. This school was continued by him for some years, and 
was patronized from the more Southern Counties of the Province. 
Among the pupils are remembered Lee of St Mary's, Barnes of Charles’, 
the Spriggs and Bowies of Prince George’s, the Dulaneys of Ann Arun- 
del, and the celebrated Col. Cresap. The value of such schools can 
now hardly be estimated. Mr. Cradock was indeed devoted to his 
studies; so much so that not unfrequently when company was visiting 
at his house to enjoy his hospitality and sociability, he was known to 
withdraw himself unobserved, and when enquired for, was sure to be 
found quietly ensconced in his study. And the present remains both of 
his Theological and Classical library show that it certainly presented 
some temptations to such a seclusion. 

During this year also, 1747, Mr. Cradock published two Sermons, one 
of which was preached in St. Thomas Church from Psalm 122: 6, 7: 
“ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem—they shall prosper that love thee; peace 
be within thy walls and plenteousness within thy palaces ;” and was on the 
day of the Governor’s Thanksgiving on the occasion of the suppression 
of the Scotch Rebellion. The other was preached on the same occasion, 
in St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore town, from Prov. 17: 22: “A merry 
heart doeth good like a medicine.” Success in this rebellion would have 
again placed a papist on the throne of England. The defeat therefore 
of the Pretender was the triumph of the Protestants, and cause of great 
rejoicings and patriotic professions among them. Thus in the latter dis- 
course, exclaims Mr. C., “* Yes my brethren and fellow citizens, let us re- 
member what we are, whence we came, and whom we sprung from ; 
that we are Britons; that we are the sons of those who valued life less 
than liberty ; and readily gave their blood to leave that liberty to pos- 
terity. Let us remember, what right every Englishman enjoys; and 
that the proudest of us all cannot, dares not oppress his meanest, 
lowest brother. And oh, let us remember, that we can choose our relig- 
ion likewise, and need not tamely, basely submit to the slavish yoke of a 
Roman Pontiff ; a yoke which I hope I may now boldly say our proud 
enemies attempted to put upon us in vain, and which every honest man 
would have rejected with the loss of his last blood. These, all these, 
let us remember; and can we then be otherwise than merry and joyful, 
and pour forth our whole soul in grateful acknowledgment to the divine 
Being.” 

Somewhere between 1750 and 1753, when, as he states, he had lived 
nine years in the Province, he preached “to a numerous audience of all 
ranks,” but where is not stated, a Sermon from Tit.1:5: “For this 
cause I left thee in Crete, that thou shouldst set in order the things that 
are wanting and ordain Elders in every city as I had appointed thee.” This 
Sermon was requested for publication ; and a copy now before us was 
prepared for publication, and a preface was prefixed. Whether it was 
published, is now not known. The object was, from a statement of facts 
relative to the ministry in the Colony to show the necessity of the Episco- 
pate in it. It contains some startling revelations, and adds, “ I shall con- 
sider all that hear me of the same communion with myself; and that 
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therefore they will readily , some such power and authority is 
wanting in this Province; and that t are the mischiefs that spring 
from the want of it. Consequently it is high time that we bestir 
ourselves and endeavor to have that authority delegated to somebody, 
that is worthy of it, from its proper fountain.” To give encouragement 
to such a movement he says, “four or five years ago we heard of such 
an authority being to be settled among us, and that a venerable Prelate 
at home would not accept of a certain Bishopric without a full promise 
that the Plantations should have a particular Bishop of their own. I 
had an opportunity of hearing a letter from that same Prelate to our 
late worthy Commissary, wherein he mentions his having applied to 
Parliament for that purpose.” “And I think we may also be certain— 
from the exeellent letter that our present noble Proprietary was pleased 
to honor one of our Order with—that we should not want his assistance 
in the promoting so good a work.” 

In carrying out his subject, he lays down and sustains, learnedly and 
eloquently, the four following propositions.” 1st, That where men in any 
office are under no restraint—and in no apprehensions of being called to 
an account, they will naturally deviate from their duty and fall into the 
ways of wickedness and folly. 2d, Not only so but when this is the case, 
wicked men will endeavor to get into such offices, and the more because 
they know they cannot be called to an account for their misconduct 
therein. 3d, The people must be in a bad condition indeed whose welfare, 
temporal or eternal, depends on such persons. 4th, The enemies of a cause 
thus unhappily managed, will wonderfully rejoice at it, and will give full 
play to their injurious aspersions.”—The sermon is full of interest in 
every respect. Extracts from it cannot do it justice. 

In the year 1753, Mr. Cradock published a Version of the Psalms. 
It was a translation from the Hebrew Original into uniform heroie verse. 
It was published by subscription as the notice of it in the Maryland 
Gazette shows, and the number and character of the subscribers, some 
of whom subscribed for many copies, indicates something of the popularity 
and public estimate of the author. The only copy whick we have seen 
is in the possession of Jno. H. Alexander, LL.D. of Baltimore City. It 
is certainly a monument of Mr. C’s learning in that department, and is 
well worthy of not being forgotten. We give the following as a speci- 
men of the manner in which he executed his task. The clergy of that 
day in Maryland were not all ignorant, or impious, or unlearned men. 


PSALM LXXXIV. 


i How glorious, Lord, thy temple? What desires 
Fill my whole soul, O God? what rapture fires ? 
How asks my glowing heart the glad employ? 
My limbs, my very bones, demand the joy. 
3 Nigh Thee, secure, her nest the sparrow builds ; 5 
Thy sacred altar to the swallow yields 
Fit refuge for her young: in artless lays 
Their sweet melodious throats pour forth thy praise. 
4 Thrice happy all who in thy temple dwell ! 
Thy power, thy praises, they shall constant tell. 10 
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5 Thrice happy they, who on their God rely, 
And with their victim to his altar hie! 
6 Through the dry vale as they direct their way, 
Their thirst the cooling riv’let shall allay ; 
To fill their cisterns, falls the kindly rain, 15 
While the vow'd victims to their God are slain. 
8 Dread God of battles, hear Thy servant’s prayer ; 
O to his pious vows incline Thy ear; 
9 ’Tis thy anointed pleads ; his shield art Thou ; 
Thy own anointed with indulgence view. 20 
10 One day within thy courts to him appears, 
A lot more glorious than a thousand years; 
The meanest office there I'd nobler own, 
Than mid the wicked on exalted throne. 
11 For like the beamy Monarch of the day, 25 
Dost Thou the glories of Thy light display ; 
Thou, like a shield, Thy servants dost defend, 
And all the blessings of thy mercy send ; 
No blessing to the righteous Thou'lt deny ; 
| Suse Thrice happy they, that will on Thee rely {30 


The period to which we have now come still found but few inhabit- 
ants north of the Church, and the country was mostly one unbroken 
wild wood, where the Indians and wolves alike prowled not infrequently, 
and the wild deer were often seen and hunted. After the defeat of 
Braddock, in 1755, at what is now Pittsburgh, the Indians passed down 
this side of Fort Cumberland to within sixty or seventy miles of St. 
Thomas, in large parties for murder and plunder. It created great alarm 
all over this region. And it was probably at this time that we hear of 
those who attended the Church on the Lord’s day, burnishing their arms 
and preparing their ammunition on Saturday evenings, apd next day at 
the Sanctuary placing their guns in the corner of the pews during the 
hour of divine service. . This was no doubt so; and yet all this not one 
hundred years ago in what we now call old Maryland. 

We have spoken of Mr. Cradock’s devotion to literature. And it will, 
we think, strike any one with some little interest that a highly educated 
student from Cambridge University of England should be found in the 
then backwoods of a Trans-Atlantic Colony, setting down so lovingly 
immersed in‘Hebrew, Greek, and Roman literature. Not that it led 
him by any means to the neglect of his parish; tradition brings no such 
accusation. On the contrary, he was his people’s pastor and friend, and 
so long as he lived, it is not known that there was a dissenting place of 
worship in his parish. Still he found time, with his parish, his school, 
and his farm, to court the Muse, and delve in Classical antiquity. There 
is still in the possession of his decendants a fragment of a manuscript 
containing some of his poetical translations of Martial; an Elegy on a 
young lady, in about eighty lines; the Distitch on Notra Dames, para- 
phrased ; the Culprit, Smectymnus, or the Centinel, (a Satire ;) Hymns, 
for Christmas, Good Friday, Easter day, Ascension day, Whitsunday ; 
a Sacramental Hymn; a funeral Hymn; and one on Resignation, 
besides others. We are strongly tempted to give our readers all these 
hymns. We will venture, however, only the following; and they will 
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sufficiently show the style of his versification, turn of thought, and tone 


of piety. 
1 
Rejoice, ye servants of the Lord: 
Be this great name ador’d: 
Exalt your voices high: 
For lo! He comes; the Godhead comes ; 
Our nature to His own assumes, 
That He for us may die. 
2 
This blessed day, glad Earth receives 
The Prince of thon a Virgin gives 
The Saviour to the light : 
Angelic hosts the wonder sing ; 
The Shepherds haste to hail their King, 
And bless the awful sight. 


8 
And see, the Magi from afar, 
Directed by a radiant star, 
To where their Maker lay; 
Offer, with mingled joy and fear, 
Their gold, frankincense, and their myrrh, . 
And adoration pay. 
4 
And shall not we, with equal fear, 
With equal warmth and joy revere, 
His great. and glorious name! 
And shall not we in loftiest hymns, 
With Seraphs and with Cherubims, 
The Saviour Gop proclaim! 


Such is his Hymn for Christmas. The others we pass by here, and 


come to the Hymn for Whitsunday. 


1 
Thou Holy Ghost ; mysterious power ! 
To Thee we fly for uid ; 
Teach us, on wings of Faith to soar, 
Our inmost hearts purvey’d. 


2 


O still, as erst Thou didst inspire, 
The chosen of the Lord, 

When first they felt the Sacred fire, 
Instruct me in Thy Word. 


With wonder, heard the mingled throng! 
They saw and were meal 

The rushing wind, the cloven tongues— 
They trembled as they gazed. 


4 


But what astonishment was theirs! 
Who can their joy unfold! 

While each, in his own language hears 
Th’ important tidings told. 
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5 
This wondrous work, all clement power, 
Didst then for man ordain ! 
That sin, and death, and hell, no more 
Might hold their hated reign. 
6 


Therefore, our gratitude to Thee, 
Breaks forth in hymns of joy ; 

And thus, thro’ all eternity, 
May we our tongues employ. 


His Sacramental Hymn is as follows :— 


1 
The feast’s prepared ; the table’s set ; 
The chosen of the Lord are met. 
Blest visitants! how happy all, 
Who haste to obey the gracious call. 
2 
Hark! ’tis the Saviour Who invites! 
Such condescension, sure excites 
Each fervent heart to join the feast; 
Who would not be the Saviour’s guest ? 
3 
Haste then, with ardor to your bliss! 
“O taste and see how good He is!” 
Feast your glad souls, in what will prove 
Sweet earnest of your bliss above. 


These Hymns, and not less the others alluded to, show the cheerful 
and buoyant tone of his piety, and the Evangelical views which had then 
occupancy in his heart. And while the internal was thus not held 
lightly, he was not inattentive to things outward. The pulpit, and desk, 
and chancel, were furnished with the largest old English folio Bibles 
and Prayer Books; and he officiated always in the surplice. 

About 1763, Mr. Cradock was visited with a most remarkable paraly- 
sis, which continued till the day of his death, some six or seven years 
after. His whole body was paralyzed, so as that he was unable of himself 
to change the position of his limbs; and yet his mind retained its full 
vigor and activity. During all this time, he seldom failed to fulfill his 
Sabbath appointments. He had to be carried to the Church, and then 
heey in his chair; for he could not stand while officiating ; and if his 

ead happened to sway over to his shoulder, the Sexton had to come and 
place it in its upright position. He wasa large man, exceeding in weight 
two hundred and fifty. His sermons he was obliged to have written by 
an amanuesis; and Mr. George Howard, one of the young gentlemen 
educated by him, was for some years thus employed. After his death, 
Mr. Cradock’s own sons performed that task forhim. There still remain 

uite a number of his manuscript sermons in possession of his grandson, 

oct. Thomas Cradock Walker, in his own hand-writing as well as in 
that of his amanuensis. 
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The number of communicants in the later years of his ministry was 
large. It is matter of regret that it was not then as now the custom to 
keep a register of their names. But the number is still remembered. 
His daughter was accustomed in after times to tell of having been at 
the communion in St. Thomas’, when there were present more than a 
hundred communicants. It was the palmy day of the parish’s prosperity. 

In February, of 1769, he was called to meet with a heavy affliction 
in the death of his eldest son, Arthur, in the twenty-second year of his 
age. He was looking forward to the Ministry, for which he was already 
prepared, and was awaiting the return vessels in the Spring to go to 
England for Orders, when he was seized with a fatal illness. He is re- 
membered and mentioned still for his piety and zeal. They were such as 
gained for him, in his day, the name of Methodist, then already rife in 
England. Young as he was, he was accustomed to hold religious servi- 
ces at Westminster, as it is now called, a village ia his father’s parish, 
more than twenty miles from his residence. He also was a poet; and 
indeed so were the whole family. A Satirical Poem called the Battle of 
the Moths, a very neat Versification of 137 Psalm, and the following 
fragment, are all however that remain. , 


Faint with the labors of the sultry day, 

The panting reaper, to the western sky 

Now guided by the sun’s declining ray 

Looks up, and looks again with wishful eye. 

Thus many a toil, and many a sorrow past, 

In his calm eve, the weary saint at last, 

On his Redeemer casts his longing eyes, 

Sighs for new worlds, and pants for unknown joys. 


His early death was widely and deeply felt ; and was perpetuated, by 
a poem on his death, and an Epitaph by Dr. Randall Hulse, of Baltimore 
town ; another Epitaph by R. K.; by some beautiful and affecting verses 
from the pen of his father, on viewing his grave; by some lines from the 
pen of his brother Thomas; and the following from his little sister Ann, 
on whose fourteenth birthday he died. 


1. 
Young Damon met sad Arabel 
As he crossed o’er the plain: 
“ You grieve,” he said, “the reason tell, 
And to a friend complain. 


2. 
“Tell me, dear maid, whom ’tis you mourn? 
What swain you love so dear? 
What friend is from your bosom torn ! 
You seem to weep sincere.” 


3. 
“Tt is a brother I have lost ; 
A brother, do I say? 
No, ’twas a father—to my cost, 
Who died on my birth day.” 
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4. 
Father! indeed, how few there are, 
Who bear a vrother’s name, 
That from an infant sister can, 
A daughter’s homage claim. 
5. 
Alas! I’ve bid my last adieu, 
To that dear godly youth; 
Who virtue’s dictates did pursue, 
And died a friend to Truth. 


It was doubtless under the influence of this bereavement, as well as 
in prospect of his own approaching dissolution, that Mr. C. wrote the 
following Hymn, which he called “ Resignation.” And we quote it, as 
showing the state of his mind; his quiet submission to his heavenly 
Father's will; and from whence he drew his support and comfort, rather 
than for its poetry. 

1. 
What e’er, all-clement God, 
Thy justice shall ordain ; 
I'll bow, submissive to thy rod, 
And never will complain. 
2. 
Though ills, successive fall, 
On my devoted head, 
With patient heart, I’ll bear them all, 
‘And to thy mercy plead. 
3. 


For well, I know, the cause 
Of thy consuming wrath ; 

Too long I’ve disobeyed thy laws, 
I’ve merited my death. 


4. 
I know, whate’er I feel, 
The Saviour suffered more; 
And man’s distempered heart to heal, 
Severest tortures bore. 
5. 
Hear this! my soul, thou'lt say, 
Since God's such tender love, 
I'll bear life’s sorrows as I may, 
My gratitude to prove. 


On the 7th of May, 1770, in the 52d year of his age, he entered into 
his rest; having been the incumbent of St. Thomas parish a little more 
than twenty-five years. A friend who in London published his Obituary, 
says of him :—* He was universally allowed to be a sincere Christian, a 
polished scholar, an elegant and persuasive preacher, a tender parent, 
and an affectionate husband. And though for many years, by the will 
of Providence, he was rendered incapable of performing the ordinary 
duties of life, yet he seldom omitted his duty as a minister of the Estab- 
lished Chureli; and by his piety, charity, benevolence, and hospitality, © 
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he had the rare felicity of rendering himself acceptable to those of a dif- 
ferent communion from himself, and to every one who had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance. Nor was he less fortunate in his domestic happiness ; 
conscious to himself of his own integrity, he never suspected that of 
others.” He thus left behind him a name and character which were a 
precious legacy to his family and friends. 

Mr. Cradock, at his death, left behind him a widow who survived him 
twenty-five years, and died at the age of 82. _ He also left behind him 
two sons and a daughter. John, the elder son, who was twenty-one 
years of age when his father died, became a physician. He was a whig of 
76, and served one year with General Washington in the Flying Camp, 
holding a Major’s commission. He was for many years a vestryman in 
the parish, and was frequently a delegate to the Diocesan Convention. 
He died at the age of 45, leaving behind him a son and four daughters. 

Thomas, the younger son, was also a physician. He was an active 

romoter of the Revolution. He was a Vestryman in the parish for 
orty years, often their representative in the Diocesan Conventions, and 
one of the Delegates of the first General Convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. He became distinguished in his profession, and 
died a bachelor at the age of 69, having inherited, and lived during his 
life at Trentham, on his father’s estate. 

Ann, the daughter, married Charles Walker, Esq., a planter. She 
survived her father thirty-sixty years, and died at the age of 51, leaving 
behind her five sons and seven daughters. The eldest, Doct. Thomas 
Cradock, yet resides on his grandfather's estate, which he inherited from his 
uncle. He only and asister survive. Mr. Walker was a Vestryman for fort 
years in St. Thomas’ parish, as was his brother-in-law. St. John’s Chure 
in the Valley, and its parsonage, stand on ground given by him in 1816, 
He died in 1825, aged 81. 

Mr. Cradock devoted great pains to the education of his children. 
Thomas is especially spoken of for his early attainments in the classics ; 
being able at the age of twelve to repeat entire pages of Homer in the 
Greek. But to the education of his only daughter he was particularly 
devoted, and the little specimen given of her poetry itself shows some- 
thing of her early advancement. 

But though dead, and so long forgotten, it may be said with truth 
that in the Church he still lives. His successor in St. Thomas was a 
Tory, a violent partisan, and did much to alienate the parishioners from 
the Church, so that when two or three years after Mr. Cradock’s death 
the Methodist preachers, and the Presbyterians came in, they found the 
way prepared for them. The Revolution came on, and the parish fell— 
so entirely, that the Church in 1777 was offered to Mr. Asbury, who in 
1772 had come into the country. But the Cradocks stood firm, and 
with a few friends helping, the Church was preserved, and through vari- 
ous fortunes still lives, having now six Episcopal Churches within the old 
bounds of the parish, and two more commenced. Under God, therefore, 
it will be seen that it is owing to the Rev. Thomas Cradock, the Rector 
of St. Thomas, in 1745, that the parish has this day a name to live. 
Should such a man cease to be remembered by the Church ? 
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The Power of the Pope in the Middle Ages ; or, Historical Researches into the 
Origin of the Temporal Sovereignty of the Holy See, and on the Constitution- 
al Law of the Middle Ages relative to the Deposition of Sovereigns, preceded 
by an Introduction respecting the Honors os Temporal Prerogatives accord- 
ed to Religion and its Ministers by Ancient Nations, particularly under the 
first Christian Emperors. By M. Gosse.iy, Director of the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, Paris. Translated by the Rev. Marruew Kexty, Professor of French 
and Belles-Lettres, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Baltimore: J. Murphy 
& Co. 2 vols., 8vo. pp. 342,411. 1853. London: C. Dolman. 


If anybody supposes that the denominatives “High Church” and “ Low 
Church,” “ Old School” and “ New School,” “ Hard Shells” and “Soft Shells,” 
or that extreme and moderate views and measures belong exclusively to any 
one sect or party; or that anybody of mortal men calling themselves Chris- 
tians, are exempt from their influence, he is egregiously mistaken. And there 
is no sect on earth in which the ogium theologicum has been more vindictive 
and intolerant than the Romish. We are treated, just now, to a very pretty 
little emeute concerning the work at the head of these remarks, and which we 
wish to bring specially before our readers. 

M. Gosselin, of Paris, an evidently learned and fair-minded man, a thorough 
Papist, but not an ultra-montanist, publishes a work on the Political Power of 
the Pope during the Middle Ages. He takes the ground that this temporal sov- 
ereignty of the Popes did not belong to them by any divine right, or in virtue 
of their spiritual office, and by the institution of Jesus Christ. He shows that 
this extraordinary claim for the Pope has never been sanctioned by the Rom- 
ish Church, nor by the See of Rome. He goes back into an elaborate histori- 
cal examination of the disruption of the Romish Empire, and the gradual 
growth of the temporal power of the Bishop of Rome. He maintains that such 
power, both as to its possession and its exercise, was required by the exigencies 
of the times; that it was not a usurpation, nor a practical error, founded on 
ignorance of the mutual independence of the temporal and spiritual powers, 
each in their own sphere; and he contends that its influence, amid partial 
evils and occasional abuses, was, on the whole salutary. In maintaining this 
opinion, which he does with vast research, and with apparent fairness and im- 
dno he does not hesitate to expose the forgeries and frauds, the False 

ecretals and spurious fabrications, by which the contrary opinion has been 
and still is defended. He admits that from the Ninth to the revival of learn- 
ing in the Fifteenth century, the pretended donation of Constantine to the See 
of Rome, “ of the city of Rome, with Italy, and all the provinces of the empire of 
the West,” was generally regarded as authentic. He also brings those forgeries 
to the light of day with a boldness, and with an array of evidence, which ought 
to confound into silence the most unscrupulous. In doing all this, M. Gosselin 
deserves the thanks of all Christendom. For ourselves, we do not by any 
means concede to M. Gosselin that he has entirely made out all his positions, 
In denying the fact of a usurpation, he has not shown, and he cannot show, 
that the temporal power of the popes was ever formally conceded to them by 
the voluntary suffrages of the people. It was, perhaps, at the time a political 
and moral necessity. But the power, once possessed, proved too strong a 
temptation; and under its intoxication, False Decretals helped to rivet upon all 
Europe, for five hundred years, the chains of a temporal and spiritual bondage, 
the ruits of which are now sufficiently apparent. It is vastly easier to cut 
this Gordian knot, as Brownson does, and to claim that the Pope had, has now, 
and ought to have the two swords ; that he rightly holds universal supremacy, 
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temporal and spiritual, over all nations, in virtue of his office as God’s vice- 
gerent and the successor of St. Peter. Still the author has taken an immense 
stride in the direction of the truth, and, so far, he deserves the thanks of all 
truth-loving men. Sustained by such authorities as Bossuet, and Mamachi, and 
Michaud, and Dupin, as well as by the Protestants Voigt and Hutter, he brings 
his batteries to bear with overwhelming force upon positions held as impreg- 
nable by Cardinal Bellarmin, and the ultra montanists generally, and in a mod- 
ified sense by the Count de Maistre. 

We cannot too earnestly commend these volumes of M. Gosselin to the atten- 
tion of our readers. If there is any hope for the Romish Church, if she is ever 
to cast off the shackles of Trent, and come back to the Faith and Discipline of 
Primitive, Apostolic Catholicity, it will be done under the influence of such 
men as Gosselin; and there are many such members of the Romish Com- 
munion. 

But these volumes have proved quite a bomb-shell in the camp of the Roman- 
ists on this side the Atlantic; in comparison with which the “ Gorham contro- 
versy” was a mere pop-gun. Brownson fairly roars over them; while the 
(Romish) Metropolitan, at Baltimore, applies the lancet to the valorous Boston 
champion with a grace and skill which seemed mms, 04 | to test the virtue of 
puncturing. Brownson, however, who at first appears to have looked upon the 
onslaught as a sort of “ value received,” for his own castigation of a certain 
“ Alban,” by J. V. IL, finally collapses under the apparent knowledge that his 
anonymous reviewer is none other than “ one of the most eminent prelates in 
the American Hierarchy ;” and he retires from the field, for the time being, 
with one of his finest specimens of gymnastics, and amid an impenetrable cloud 
of abstractions, speculations, retractions, and redffirmations, In such a feat we 
pronounce Brownson himself his only parallel. On the whole, the scene is a 
rich one. 

We confess to no small degree of satisfaction that the rampant Ultramontan- 
ism, so characteristic of modern Popery among us, stands any chance of coun- 
teraction in such a quarter. It may save the country from turmoils and blood ; 
and it opens a more hopeful prospect in the future for that sect, which, by a sin- 

lar Providence, is now flying from the deserts and solitudes of its own curs- 
ing, and is finding its refuge amid the plenteousness of these Anglo-Saxon 
shores. 

We shall hope to return to these volumes of M. Gosselin hereafter. At pres- 
ent we advise our readers to get them and study them. 


A Defense of the Eclipse of Faith. By its Author. Boston: Crosby, Nichols 
& Co., 1854. 12mo. pp. 208. New Haven: H. H. Babcock. 


In a late No. of the Church Review we gave a particular account of the 
“ Eelipse of Faith,” and spoke of it as a most thorough and masterly exposition 
of the inherent absurdity of modern sceptical philosophy. Mr. Rogers turns 
the tables completely on these modern wiseacres, and shows that, however great 
may be the objections to a “ book-revelation,” they are small indeed in compar- 
ison with the difficulties in the way of modern speculative deism, and that be- 
tween Christianity and atheism there is no middle ground. As the wounded 
bird flutters, so Mr. Francis W. Newman, the leading advocate of English 
rationalism, whose “ Phases of Faith” had been so remorselessly eritieised by 
Mr. Rogers, has thought proper to issue a new edition of his work, in which, 
besides some modifications in the original text, he has introduced a “Reply to 
the Eclipse of Faith,” and achapter on “the Moral Perfection of Jesus,” all having 
reference to the arguments of his antagonist. Both the reply and the additional 
chapter have been included in the American edition of Mr. Rogers’s “ Defense,” 
in order that the reader may have the fairest opportunity to judge of the mer- 
its of the controversy. 

In this “ Defense” Mr. Rogers returns to the contest with that completeness 
of armor, and that strength and keenness of blade, which he exhibited in his 
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former onslaught. Had he done no more than elicit, to the horror of the 
world, the real temper, the malignant hatred, the scoffing contempt of this cold- 
blooded philosophical blasphemer, he had done a good work. That any man of 
intelligence, in the nineteenth century, and especially any man who once pro- 
fessed to be a Christian, could be capable of writing on the “Moral Perfection 
of Jesus,” as Mr. Newman has done, is to us a wonder; but yet only as all 
monsters, of all sorts, are wonders. The career of this Newman is a trumpet- 
toned lesson, to which we may hope again to return. Over such an awful 
spectacle of apostasy, if Churchmen will not be true to the Church ; if they will 
trim and veer, to suit the philosophical hatred of the Cross—and all, too, under 
the name of liberality and charity—we may well despair. 

Mr. Rogers’s work should be read by all who would keep pace with the so- 
called progress of the age. 


A Tract for the Church in Jerusalem. The Right to make Proselytes from the 
Eastern Churehes on True Catholic Principles, considered in a Letter of 
friendly remonstrance to the Editors of the Church Journal. By Joun Hey- 
ry Horxrys, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont. Burlington, 
1854. 8vo. pp. 38. 


This whole subject, as it now stands before the American Church, has become 
somewhat complicated, and has led to the discussion of a number of other 
questions—some of them involving fundamental principles, some of them merely 
incidental. A few of these questions are the following: 

I Are the Oriental Chnedies hereticalf What Article of the Faith do they 
deny? What matter of mere opinion have they erected into an Article of the 
Faith ? 

IL. If they are heretical, have they ever been formally declared so by any 
competent authority? Ifso, where, by whom, and when! What authority is 
competent to define and pronounce upon such heresy Before such authorita- 
tive declaration, has any Bishop, or Presbyter, or even any orthodox branch of 
the Church, a right to try to reform such heretical Churches, or, failing to do 
this, to attempt to make converts from them? Is such conversion, from a her- 
etical to an orthodox Church, schism ? 

Ill. If the Oriental Churches are not formally heretical, are they virtually 
such, by the holding of practical corruptions? And if so, what are they? 

IV. What pledges were given to the Oriental Churches on the establishment 
of the Jerusalem mission? Who gave those pledges? Is the English Church 
bound by them? Is Bishop Gobat bound by them? Has he violated them? 

Such are some of the questions to be discussed, in order to a full understand- 
ing of this matter of the Jerusalem mission. In the January No. of the Review 
the subject was considered mainly on the ground of the apparent necessity of 
such a mission, in order to avert the danger to those Churches from Romish 
and Anti-Episcopal influences, and to preserve for them an Apostolic Faith, 
Ministry, and Liturgy. We have seen nothing which leads us to modify the 
opinion there expressed. Not a single fact, there stated, has, to our knowledge, 
been contradicted. And yet the discussion in that article was not conducted 
on its highest, broadest, truest ground. 

The present “Tract for the Church in Jerusalem” was written rather as a 
letter of “remonstrance to the Editors of the Church Journal,” than to discuss 
all the great questions involved in the whole subject. What these points of 
“remonstrance” are, between the Rt. Rey. Bishop Hopkins and the “ Church 
Journal,” it is not necessary here to state. It seems, however, to be conceded, 
on the part of both, (which we are not yet — to concede,) that the Ori- 
ental Churches are guilty of formal heresy. But, this concession being made, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop is undoubtedly sustained, on “true Catholic Principles,” 
in pleading for an active mission among such Churches. 

n respect to Bishop Hopkins’ view of Mr. Palmer’s strange hypothesis on 
Catholic Unity, our own ground was clearly defined in the last Number of the 
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Review, in the article on the new movement in Spain. The Rt. Rev. and 
learned Prelate will, in this respect, as we trust, be sustained by the unani- 
mous voice of the Church. God help us, if we, as a Church, cannot present an 
unbroken front against one great enemy of true Catholicity, the Church of 
Rome. We are also glad to see that the Dean of the Faculty of the General 
Theological Seminary declares distinctly that Palmer is not a text-book in the 
Seminary, and that Palmer’s view “finds no favor with the Professors.” 

With these few remarks we leave the subject here. But we hope to enter 
upon, at least, one branch of the great question in our next No., and to test the 
orthodoxy of one of those Oriental Communions. We thank the learned Pre- 
late for his able tractate, and have no fears from the fullest discussion of the 
whole subject. It will familiarize the Church with principles almost ignored 
among us, and will do great good in many ways. 


Hand book of German Literature. Containing Schiller’s Maid of Orleans, 
Goethe’s Iphigenia in Tauris, Tieck’s Puss in Boots, the Xenia, by Goethe and 
Schiller, with Critical Introductions and Explanatory Notes; to which is 
added an Appendix of Specimens of German Prose dem the middle of the 
Sixteenth to the middle of the Nineteenth Centuries. By G. J. Apuer, A. M., 
Professor of German Literature in the University of the City of New York. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1854. pp. 550, small 8vo. 


This book is intended for the use of advanced students in German, who hav- 
ing mastered the rudiments of the language, now wish to read some of the 
most distinguished of the German classic authors. The dramatic pieces, which 
constitute the greater part of the work, are given without abridgment, and 
are preceded by learned Introductions of much merit, and are accompanied 
with some important explanatory Notes. The book appears to be well suited 
to its object, and it is well got . But the author, born and educated in Ger- 
many, too often trips in his English. He offends, and that frequently, against 
purity, propriety, and precision. He uses obsolete and ungrammatice words 
and phrases ; and, not unfrequently, seems to have conceived in German rather 
than in English, and, in transferring his conceptions, to have applied to the 
English language the same liberty of coining new terms, and forming new de- 
rivatives, which the modern German writers use so abundantly in their own 
language. As specimens, we give the following: 

Pa. IV. “As necessary conditions,” (means, aids;) this is a Germanism. 
Pa. 5 and pa. 222, “ my absentment”—*“ his absentment from the court.” (Ger., 
abwessanheit ; Eng., absence.) Pa. 8, “She fall into,” ( fell into.”) Ibid., “ Doe- 
tors of the Laws,” (of Laws.”) P. 9, note, “ absurdity (ignorance or baseness) of 
her judges.” Ibid., “ has pilgrimised to,” (made a pilgrimage to.) Pa. 10, “It 
elevated the nation again to the (a) consciousness of,” &e. Pa. 12, “ Voltaire 
deigned (ventured) to treat,” &c. Pa. 13, “the night side of our nature, (the 
dark side.) Pa. 14, “from want of grace that others have, they judge it straight 
a thing impossible,” (the grace that, &ec., they directly, or at once, judge, &ec. ) 
P. 19, “ the casual nexus, which he sometimes jumps,” (disregards, or neglects.) 
Ibid., “ a revelation-faith,” (a faith or belief in revelation; “a revelation-faith” 
would be good German.) P. 20, note, “the unity,” and “in immediate unity,” 
(union, in both cases.) Ibid., “her pathos,” (her fervor, or enthusiasm.) Pa. 
21, “had carried a characteristic trait,” (had brought out.) Pa. 21, note, 
“ symbolizing (transferring) her feelings into an intuition.” P. 24, “ proved the 
verity (reality) of her mission.” Ibid.,“ everything what (that) Joanna had 
promised.” P. 21, “sees but the reflex (reflection) of her own mind,” Pa. 22, 
“before it becomes effectual (effective) in the life,” &e. Ibid., “ until the deci- 
sive hour strikes,” (arrives.) Pa. 24, “she weens it her vocation,” (deems it.) 
P. 26, “with bodeful (foreboding) apprehensions.” Pa. 28, “the hurtlings of 
the sacred oak,” (not English.) P. 33, “sat about the table’s round,” (round 
about the table; “about the table’s round” would be German.) P. 40, “The 
spirit of romanticism pervades,” c&c., (spirit of romance.) P. 321, “ The com- 
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plementary parts,” (the constituent parts.) P. 322, “the meteward (measurin 
rod) of its irtificial standard.” Tbid., “ obscurantistic abuses,” (not English) 
Ibid., “ more noise than wool,” (vulgar.) P. 324, “satire, or an all-in-laughter- 
involving humor,” (an unallowable compound.) P. 361, “ were particularly all 
Sond,” (were all particularly fond.) Pa. 827 and 402, “ Aristoteles,” (P. N. 
Aristotle) Pa. 403, “ Tantalos,” and “ Sisyphos,” (Tantalus and Sisyphus.) P. 
427, “ had been already become,” (so in Ger., but in Eng., “ had already become.” 


Les Adventures de Télémaque, Fils D’ Ulysse. Par Fenxton, Archevéque de 
Cambrai; soigneusement revues. Par Gasriet Surenne, F. A. 8. E., de. 
Two volumes in one. pp. 393., 18mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1854. 

This most celebrated of all the French classics has been everywhere used by 
the teachers of French, throughout Europe and America, for more than a cen- 
tury; and it deservedly still holds its place in the schools, and is read and ad- 
mired by all who can understand the language. The present is a neat and 
cheap edition, suited for general use. 


A Grammar of the Spanish Language, with a History of the Language, and 
Practical Exercises. By M. Scuere pe Vere, of the University of Virginia. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1854. pp. xvi and 273. 12mo. 


This is a condensed critical Grammar of the noble Castilian language. The 
author appears to be master of the improvements in that —— by the 
Spanish Academy, and also well acquainted with the views of the best Spanish 
grammarians. Tis English style is tolerably correct and logical, but betrays 
occasionally the stiffness and awkwardness of a foreigner. He is manifestly 
more at home in the Spanish than in the English language. He moreover ap- 
pears to have studied brevity and correctness of statement rather than plain- 
ness and perspicuity. His work will therefore be less intelligible to most Eng- 
lish students than the Spanish Grammar of Josse, as revised, improved, and 
adapted to the English language by F. Sales, of Harvard University. Still it has 
its excellences, and will be prized by the more advanced students in the lan- 
guage. 

Africa and the American Flaj. By Commander Anvrew H. Foorr, U.S. Navy, 
Lieut. commanding U. 8S. Brig Perry on the coast of Africa, A. D. 1850-51. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1854. 12mo., pp. 390. New Haven: Dur- 
rie & Peck. 

We took up this volume with no expectation of being greatly interested in 
its contents. “ Africa and the American Flag” was not for us a prepossessing 
title. But we have read it, and the gratification which we have derived from 
its perusal induces us to commend it to the attention of others. It is a book for 
the times, and contains much valuable information. The author has evidently 
made his observations with care, and not ventured beyond his soundings. He 
presents, in a good style—considering the practice of his profession—a view of 
Africa and her progress, as far as the condition and advancement of the slave- 
coast have had any relation to our country and its flag. We hardly know 
which to admire most—his generous and Christian sympathy with the humane 
plans which have been devised for the suppression of the slave-trade, or the 
watchful eye which he keeps upon the rights and interests of American ves- 
sels, while acting as a naval commander under the orders of his Government. 

A treaty was signed at Washington, in the year 1842, between Great Britain 
and the United States, stipulating that each nation shall maintain—until one 
or the other party shall signify a wish to withdraw—on the coast of Africa a 
force of naval vessels, of suitable numbers and discipline, “to enforce separately 
and respectively the laws, rights, and obligations of each of the two countries 
for the suppression of the slave-trade.” The execution of that wey on the 
part of the squadron to which Commander Foote was attached, served not only 
to check the slave-trade, but to protect the interests of commerce, and encour- 
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age and st en the colonies and missionary stations planted by Christian 
civilization along the coast. Liberia, beginning her history at the moment 
when Stockton anchored off Cape Mesurado and chose that high bluff, as the 
finest spot on the coast for the site of a Colony, is now an independent repub- 
lie, with intelligence among its one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, and 
wisdom and energy in its councils. The government, successfully administered 
by blacks alone for more than six years, seems to be firmly established, and in 
a condition to receive as many emigrants as the United States can send. There 
the colored man ean rise to a position which philanthropy can never provide 
for him here. Roberts, the president of the republic, shows the fruit of his 
early pupilage in good administrative qualities. 

But our author does not give the African credit for much that he has done in 
the past ; and he expresses the opinion, in which all sagacious men will coin- 
cide, that many patient efforts will still be needed to follow up the advantages 
already gained. “The great experiment,” says he, p. 207, “is as to the effect 
of instruction given to such a race from a higher one. It has had its success 
and promises more. But many patient endeavors must still be used. The 
heroism of the missionary is still needed. Such men as Mills, Ashmun, Wilson, 
and Bishop Payne, will be required to give energy to this work in various 
forms. But there will de henceforth, it is hoped, less demand for the exposure 
of American life. There should be found in the colored people of the United 
States, with whom the climate agrees, the sources of supply for African Mis- 
sions, till, in a few years, Liberia itself send them forth, with words of life to 
their brethren throughout the length and breadth of the continent.” 

We look for beneficent results from the mission of our own Church at Cape 
Palmas. That is a good point from which to throw the light of civilization 
and Christianity back into the interior. Steamers and sailing-vessels will, no 
doubt, soon be constantly passing to and fro between this country and the 
Western coast of Africa, and trade by this regular communication rapidly in- 
creased. The whole face of a region, hitherto given upto wrong and wretched- 
ness, shall be changed. For the precious seed of Divine truth, scattered far and 
wide by the hand of our missionaries, shall spring up ; “ making the wilderness 
and solitary place to be glad, and the desert to rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.” 


History of the Protestant Church in Hungary, from the beginning of the Refor- 
mation to 1850; with special reference to Transylvania. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Crate, D. D., Hamburgh; with an Introduction, by J. H. Merrie 
D’Avsiene, D. D. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. New York: James C. 
Derby, 1854. pp. xxix and 559, small 8vo. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This valuable work gives us the only consecutive and full history of the out- 
ward state and condition of the Protestant Christians in Hungary and Transyl- 
vania. It therefore supplies a desideratum of much value to all Protestants, 
whether Lutherans or Reformed. It is confined, however, to external history, 
and says little of doctrine or life. After a sketch of the first planting of Chris- 
tianity in these countries, and the progress of the Romish and Greek religions 
there prior to the Reformation, it gives a more full account of the introduction 
and rapid spread of Protestantism, till it beeame predominant among both the 
nobles and the common people. It then proceeds to detail, chronologically, the 
various persecutions, oppressions, and sufferings of these Protestants, at the 
hands of the Popish priests and Jesuits, sustained and aided by the Austrian 
princes of the house of Hapsburgh, the kings of the country; until reduced at 
the present day to about one-fourth of the Christian population. The work 
shows the utter unscrupulousness of Papal intolerance, when it has the civil 
government on its side; and the miserable condition of Protestants living 
among Papists, and under the government of Roman Catholic rulers. Had it 
gone more fully into the doctrinal character of Hungarian Protestantism it 
would have been more useful. 
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New Eprrion or Murpocn’s Mosuzem. Fifth Edition. Instrrures or Eocrestas- 
ticat History, ANctent anp Mopern, in four Beeks, much corrected, enlarged 
and improved, from the —— authorities. By Jonny Lawrence Von 
Mosuem, D. D. A new and literal translatien frem the original Latin, with 
copious additional Netes, eriginal and selected. By James Murpoox, D. D. 
Fifth edition revised and corrected. In 3 vels. cloth, $6.50. Published by 
Stanford & Swords, 637 Broadway, New York. 


We need do little more than simply call attention te this fifth edtion of 
Mosheim’s Institutes. Its reliability in historic statement, its thorough con- 
densation of material, its methodical arrangement, and its mass of solid 
learning in every department of historic research in Church history, have 
made this a standard work in nearly all the theological Seminaries of the 
country, and indispensable in every wel! furnished private library. The Notes 
of the American translater drawn from the wealth of ancient and medern histe- 
ry, and which are the fruits of his ripest scholarship, enrich this edition. Three 
maces editions of this American werk have already appeared in England. 

osheim is the enly modern German historian who has been able to write 
Church Histery without sinking into a philosophical dogmatiser. We do the 
publishers the justice to say that, in mechanical execution, the last is an im- 
provement on fermer editions, aad is yet furnished at a somewhat reduced 
price. 


Aut ror Jesus: Or the Easy Ways of Divine Love. By Frepeeice Witt 
Faser, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. First American from the 
Second London Edition. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 432. 


This book is in its way, a curiosity in a good many respects; Mr. Faber is 
now a Romish priest in Londen, and the head of a Romish fraternity; for 
whose members, this work, he says, was intended “as a sort of caleba man- 
ual.” This same Mr. Faber, net leng since wasa zealous defender of the 
English Church against the assaults of Rome, and wrote as follows: “ Roman- 
ists have said so often, and with so much noise, that we are schismatics, that 
ignorant and indolent people think it is the easiest way to believe it and to ar 
gue about it no mere.” (Faber’s Tracts, p. 11.) Now, since his apostasy he 
as publicly declares that all his fellow countrymen in the English Church are 
actually a pack of infidels. We do not wonder that these men have taken to 
wearing a hair-shirt, and to switching themselves with a ropes-end. We have 
called this bock a curiosity. It is so, as showing what stuff intelligent English- 
men can be made to believe. It is se, as affording an example of a devotional 
treatise after the strictest medel of Trentine theology. It is so as enabling us 
to compare full-blown Romanism with a great deal of the same sort of teaching 
still put forth by men who have not the honesty to avow their real character. 
These perverts taught Romanism for years actually, but insidiously, before they 
denied their spiritual birth-right. it would be a good work to illustrate this 
point more thoroughly, and we have materials for quite a picture-gallery. 

The following is a choice little morceau on Purgatory: ‘‘ Every satisfaction 
offered up to God for these oe souls,—every oblation of the Precious Blood 
to the Eternal Father, every Mass heard, every communion received, every vol- 
untary penance undergone; the scourge, the hair-shirt, the prickly chain, every 
indulgence gained, every jubilee whose conditions we have fulfilled, every De 
Profundis whispered * * the interests of Jesus are hourly forwarded in Mary's 
Kingdom of Purgatory.” (p. 21—2.) 

Here is a specimen of his Mariolatry: “She is clad from head to foot in the 
surpassing beauty of Ged. He has communicated Himself to her in a man- 
ner which we dare not put inte words. The Church calls her by names 
that startle us, as if she had borrowed the titles of the Most High, and claims 
e<ommon property in His attributes. We are bidden to speak of her in words 
which seem to belong to the Eternal, Uncreated Wisdom of the Father. The 
Son has transferred to the Mether what is His,” &c., &c., &e., p. 359. 


‘ 
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We can only say that this volume lets us into the interior life ef the Rom- 
ish system, its esoteric development, in which a great = of the power of that 
system consists with a certain class of educated minds; and the unscriptural 
p sonaert of which needs exposing more thoroughly than has yet been done. It 
is not argument against the Papacy, and Mariolatry, and the grosser errors of 
Romanism, which will reach such persons. It is the subtle poison, the hidden 
virus, in which the heart of man naturally is prone to find relief, and that 
under all forms of error, pagan as well as Christian—this it is which needs 
detecting. 

Tue Jew or Verona: a Historical Tale of the Italian Revolutions of 1846-9. 
Translated from the Second Revised Italian Edition. 2 vols. 12moe., with a 
Portrait of the Jew. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1854. pp. 413, 377. 
Here we have an Italian Romish novel, written by a Jesuit, Bresciani, the 

editor of the Civilta Cattolica, a paper published at Rome. Its object evi- 
dently is; first, to blast the character and memory of the liberals in Italy, whose 
policy Pius IX sought at first tocarry out; but whom he finally disappointed 
and stung to madness under the influence of his Cardinals and Jesuits; and 
secondly, to expose the danger to Popery from secret societies. The work 
itself is a curiosity. It gives a Jesuit’s ideal of a perfect Pope. It presents a 
Jesuit’s conception of national glory. It eoncedes the fact of elements, 
even now, silently at work in Italy, which, like the smothered fires of her 
voleano, may at any moment break forth. Rome even according to Bresciant 
is sickly, feeble, glittering only in rouge and tinselry, the victim of perpetual 
fears, trembling at her own shadow. The work has been altered in the Amer- 
ican translation to adapt it to American readers. Its style and manner are too 
much of the mock heroic cast, to suit American taste; and many of its histor- 
jeal statements are in the very teeth of cotemporaneous history. 


Russia as rr 1s. By Count A. De Gurowsxt. One neat vol., 12mo. pp. 828. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1854. New Haven: Sold by H. H. Babcock. 


This book needs to be read with the critic’s eye constantly awake, to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff, the real information which it contains from the 
crude theories and vapid speculations in which the author constantly indulges. 
Its description of Czarism—its historical Origin; the Army and Navy; The 
Nobility; The Clergy; The Bourgeoisie; The Cossacks; The Real People, 
the Peasantry ; Serfdom ; The Rights of Aliens and Strangers ; The Commoner ; 
Emancipation; The Amazons; The Fourteen Classes of the Russian Public 
Service, or the Tschins; The Political Testament of Peter the Great; is forcibly 
written, and is apparently reliable. Count Gurowski is a Pole and was en- 

ed in the Polish Revolution. Exiled from his country, and with no hope in 
its future, he went to Paris, where, under Fourier as his teacher, he caught the 
idea of Panslavism or a great union of the Slavic family. Full of this notion, 
he went to Russia and assimilated with the Czar; but in time lost faith in Czar- 
ism, and broke violently with the Emperor, taking up again the staff of exile. 
He still has faith in the Slavic race. Referring to their destiny, he says :— 

“Europe must still traverse many crises ere she shall free herself from the 
mental and political fettere forged by centuries, as long as the past of the whole 
race. In this struggle the special group of the Slavic family must necessarily 
act its part. The present book aims to show how, in the future, the Slavi ma 
harmonize with the eternal laws of nature and the natural destinies of mankind. 
All the European races and nations, which for centuries stood prominent in 
history, in bloody struggles, have tried their hands to establish social freedom 
and harmony. Hitherto their efforts have been unsuccessful. It may be that 
the Slavi, who come the last, who have suffered and suffer the most, will give a 
more propitious lift to this great work—which heretofore, as regards Europe, 
has been like the task of Tantalus.” 

We need not say we have little faith in his predictions; but we would confi- 
dently unmeael his volume as giving a bird's-eye view of a nation which is 


to play an important part in the future history of Europe and of the world. 
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Tae Recreations or Cuntstorner Norra. Complete in one Volume. Boston: 
Phillips, Smpson & Co. 1854. 8vo. pp. 307. New Haven: Sold by T. H. 
Pease. 


With affectionate sadness we turn the pages of these “ Recreations” as we 
remember with what delight they were recently so widely welcomed from the 
n of the living author. In what a melancholy strain they were at last 
rought to a close, in the modest expression of the belief, that “after final 
obliteration of Hic Jacet from his tombstone, his memory will be regarded with 
something of the same affection in his Remains.” From the year 1817, John 
Wilson was, for nearly thirty years, the controlling spirit, the very soul 
and life of Blackwood’s Magazine; and he did more than any and all others, to 
raise that still popular Magazine to the dignity of a “ aimee and a pow- 
er.” It was about the year 1830, that he commenced in that work, 
the “ Recreations of Christopher North;” in which, searching criticism, and 
Ethical meditation, and diversified pictures of life and nature in all its phases, 
are lavished in rich profusion. As one has said, “they are unequal, but fas- 
cinating, full of power and variety.—ranging from pictures of ideal beauty to 
defiant humor, now throwing out suggestions pregnant with materials for 
thought, and again dashing off dashing deserptions that place their subjects 
visibly before the eye.” ilson was one of those universal geniuses whom 
Providence but rarely sends. Sir William Hamilton said that metaphysical 
subtelty was “not the least wondrous of his wondrous powers.” Dr. McIntyre 
declared fiction to be Wilson’s forte. In the lecture-room, he seemed, to the 
students who hung upon his lips, to have the itt of a living inspiration ; 
and Francis Jeffrey of the Edinburgh Review, fairly withered before his terrible 
sarcasm and scorching invective. And yet, with all these gifts, Wilson was a 
poet, anda true one. To those who are familiar with these “ Recreations,” 
nothing more need be said. To others, we only add, that in these double- 
columned pages, they may see what it is to soar upon the wings of true genius, 
and find, it may be, their own wit sharpened and tempered by his keen, yet 
lofty, and always generous criticism. 
On a following page will be found a brief sketch of Prof. Wilson’s life, and a 
notice of his death. 


Crystattine: Or the Heiress of Fall-Down Castle. A Romance. By F. W. 
Sastron, A.M New York: Charles Scribner. 1854. 12mo., pp. 202. 


Mr. Shelton is already well known as a very successful writer of a certain 
class of works, and for which his talents admirably qualifiy him. If he chooses 
to turn his attention in this direction, he will win distinction in it. Elegant 
scholarship, thorough acquaintance with the old masters in composition, ex- 
quisite taste keen perception of moral beauties and deformities, just enough of 
attic salt not to neutralize an exhaustless fund of good humor—these are quali- 
ties which, beyond doubt, Mr. Shelton possesses. He calls his present work a 
Romance, but it must not be read, much less criticised, as such. Judging from 
its effect, itis rather a picture, or a song, in which Crystalline, the heiress, 
floats before us on airy wing, a beautiful specimen of feminine grace and love- 
liness, and yet in whose chequered life there is always the presence of a guar- 
dian angel’s mysterious power. 





Crrricat anp Miscettaxgous Wrrrives or T. Noon Tatrourp. Author of “ Ion.” 
Third American Edition, with additional Articles never before published in 
this ag Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1854. 8vo. pp. 176. New 
Haven: by T. H. Pease. 


A brief sketch of the life, and an account of Mr. Talfourd, will be found under 
our Foreign Intelligence. Now that the grave has closed upon his labors, the 
public will be glad to welcome these memorials of his genius. As a critic and 
essayist, he lacked the analytic keenness of Sydney Smith, the slashing severity 
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of Jeffrey, the sparkling exuberance of Southey, and the stately pomposity of 
Macaulay; but he was always sensible and agreeable. The present volume 
contains the most important of his contributions to the “ New Monthly ” and 
other periodicals. 


Tue Knour anp tue Russians; or the Muscovite, the Czar, and his People. By 
Geemain De Laoyy. Translated from the French by John Bridgman. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1854. 1l2mo. pp. 266 New Haven: T. H. 
Pease. 

Here we have another work on Russia, and at a time when exact information 
is of the greatest importance. The London Guardian, a clever paper, but ver 
oracular in its tone, speaks of the reckless untruthfalness of M. De Lagny’s 
assertions,” and instances De Lagny’s declaration that the “ Bible is prehibit- 
ed ;” a fact which the Guardian denies. And yet, if we may credit Lord 
Shaftesbury in his speech in the House of Lords, in March last, no printing 

is allowed to print the Bible in Modern Russ, no versions are allowed to 
be imported, and not a copy in the modern language has been printed since 

1826. Of course, De Lagny writes with all the sympathies, as with all the 

vivacity of a Frenchman, but his book may, we think, be added to the list of 

works to be consulted on a subject upon which there is little definite knowl- 
edge. It aims at no more than a popular view of the Empire, its institutions, 
manners, and character. 


A Narrative or Travets on tHE Amazon AnD Rio Neero, with an account of the 
Native Tribes ; and Observations on the Climate, Geology, and Natural His- 
tory of the Amazon Valley. By Atrrep B. Wariace. With a Map and 
Illustrations. London: Reeve & Co. 1858. 


“EXPLORATION OF THE VALLEY or THE Amazon.” By Lieutenant Wm. Lewis 
Hernvon, United States Navy. With a Map and Plates. Washington: Tay- 
lor and Murray. 1854. 

These two volumes—the first by an English naturalist—the second as the 
result of a commission imposed by our government—are both interesting and 
valuable. Both describe the Valley of the Amazon as surpassingly rich in 
natural resources, threaded by enormous navigable rivers, the Amazon itself, 
eapable of being ascended by large vessels for more than a thousand miles, and 
by one of its branches, the Rio Negro, to within a hundred miles of the 
Pacific. The whole region is fertile enough to support the present population 
of the globe. In what way the exclusive policy of Brazilis to be changed, and 
the mouth of the river thrown open to the commerce of the world, is now the 
question. Some curious facts of a scientific character are stated, which are yet 
to be solved by our Savans. The ci hmang characteristics of this Western Conti- 
nent, its vast capacities, its early history, its probable or possible destiny—the 
blasted fruits and paralizing tendency thus far of papal dominion—such 
thoughts as these crowd upon one as he opens volumes like those before us. 


The True Constitution of the Church and its Restoration. Read to the North 
(Congregational) Association of Litchfield County, Conn., Sept. 28, 1853. By 
the Rev. Wiruram W. Anprews. New York: John Moffet, 1854. 8vo., pp. 
147. 

Mr. Andrews is, or was, by birth, education, and profession, a Congregation- 
alist. Several years since he resigned the pastoral charge of a small congrega- 
tion in Kent, Conn., having adopted the notions popularly known as Jrvingism ; 
though we believe the sect disown the name. Ata recent meeting of his “ Con- 
sociation,” held te erase his name from their list, Mr. Andrews appeared, and 
read a part of what now appears in this large and closely printed pamphlet. 
There are several different aspects in which this whole movement is exceeding- 
ly important ; so much so, that we propose to return to the subject in our next 

0. e are a little curious to know what the Congregationalists will do, not 
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with him, but with his book. On Congregational grownd, it is unanswerable. 
Mr. Andrews was regarded in College as a young man of estimable character, 
of rare attainments, and of great capabilities. There was no position within 
the Congregational limits which he was not supposed capable of adorning. 


Life in Abyssinia ; being Notes collected during three years’ residence and 
travels in that country. By Mansriecp Parxyns. In 2 vols., 12mo., pp. 350 
-355. With Illustrations. New York; D. Appleton & Co., 1854. New 
Haven; Durrie & Peck. 


There is no country in Africa, except Egypt, so fruitful in historical monu- 
ments and associations as Abyssinia. The Church planted there as early as 
A. D. 380, lost sight of fur centuries after the Mahometan irruption, in the 
seventh century, emerging from obscurity in the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, by the discovery of Portuguese travelers, assailed subsequently, 
with about equal violence and equal want of success, by Mahometan and Rom- 
ish forces, this old decayed Abyssinian Church yet lives, or rather exists, in the 
beautiful valleys and on the elevated plateaus of this still almost barbarous 
country. Since the commencement of the present century, Bruce, and Jowett, 
and Knaupf, and Russell, and especially Gobat, have done much to direct at- 
tention in this direction. The author of the present volumes is a genuine speci- 
men of an adventurer, and has a keen eye for the observance of manners, cus- 
toms, character, &c. He entered the country by way of the Red Sea, and 
during his three years’ residence acquired a pretty thorough knowledge of its 
condition. The volumes are written in a plain narrative style, and will be 
found attractive and valuable. How strictly reliable the writer always is we 
cannot pretend to say. When English x Bee sufficiently prevails in the 
East, and a railroad across the Isthmus of Suez meets a steam-packet line from 
Bombay, in this return of commercial life to the Old World, Abyssinia will be- 
gin to take its place among the industrial activities of our race, and the proph- 
ecy concerning Ethiopia will perhaps then be fulfilled. 


Rev. Dr. C. M. Butler’s Sermon on “ Modern Necromancy,” at Trinity Church, 
Washington City, April 23, 1854. 


Dr. Butler shows that this “Modern Necromancy” is, after all, no new 
thing; that pretended communication with “familiar. spirits” is only an old 
conceit; and he proves it to be clearly recognized, and most pointedly con- 
demned, by Holy Scripture. He then takes up a large number of these pre- 
tended communications themselves, as publicly made by the more respectable 
of these Necromancers, such men as Judge Edmonds, dell Goventar Tallmadge, 
and Dr. Dexter; and he exhibits their gross contradictions of each other, their 
puerilities, stupidities, vulgarities, blasphemies, and their echo of almost every 
error and heresy which curses our day. Unitarianism, Universalism, Sweden- 
borgianism, Transcendentalism, Socialism, and nearly every other ism of the 
age, are taught by these men, through their “ familiar spirits.” The only thing 
in which they seem to agree, is, in cordially hating the authority of the Bible 
and the doctrines of the Cross, as held and taught by the Church. Dr. Butler’s 
Sermon is the most complete and unanswerable exposition of the absurdity and 
the wickedness of this popular delusion, which we have seen. 


Spirit Manifestations Examined and Explained. Judge Edmonds Refuted ; or, 
an Exposition of the Involuntary Powers and Instincts of the Human Mind. 
By Joun Bover Dops. 12mo. pp. 252. New York: De Witt & Davenport. 
New Haven: D. C. Mitchell. 


Here we have “ spirit-rapping” again; not proved to be a gross imposture 
—for that was done by Dr. Page, whose challenge, backed up by two thousand 
dollars, has not yet, we believe, been honored. This Mr. Dods, however, ad- 
mits the facts claimed by the “ spirit-rappers;” but attributes the results to 
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“the entire passivity of the voluntary powers of the mind, and of the volun- 
tary nerves causing an undue charge of the involuntary powers with too great 
an electro-nervous force.” His whole theory is based upon a groundless as- 
sumption ; and to us looks like the natural offspring of a charlatan, rather than 
of a well-informed, sober-minded man of common sense. It is a marvel what 
numbers of our people seem determined to be the victims of quackery of some 
sort ; it is only a pity that, in this case, superstition, physical disease, and ig- 
norance have combined to make utter shipwreck of what little reason such per- 
sons could ever lay claim to. 


ps and Sunshine ; or, Life in Kentucky. By Mrs. Saran J. Hormes. New 
ork: D, Appleton & Co., 1854. 12mo. pp. 381. New Haven: H. H. Bab- 
cock. 


Julia Middleton, a self-willed, haughty, malicious beauty ; and Fanny Middle- 
ton, amiable, affectionate, and noble-hearted, are daughters of a wealthy Ken- 
tuckian, who gave to these two opposite characters, the significant names, 
Tempest and Sunshine. The father is a genuine specimen of a rough, unpol- 
ished, frank, generous Southern planter ; and the sketches of life, manners, and 
opinions are exquisitely drawn, and though sometimes a little overwrought, are 
on the whole true to nature. The author writes with extraordinary power ; 
several of her scenes are irresistibly touching, and her work is sure to attract 
attention. We express ourselves strongly, but the work deserves it. 


Armenia: a Year at Erzeroom, and on the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and 
Persia. By Hon. Rosert Curzon. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1854. 
12mo. pp. 226. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Curzon is a clever writer, with a dashing style, and with his long-continued 
habits of observation, is well qualified to give a popular book. Armenia is in- 
habited largely by the Koordish tribes—being the disputed border between 
Persia and Turkey. The author, from his position as Private Secretary to Sir 
Stratford Canning, Ambassador at Constantinople, was appointed to assist in 
discharging the Tuties which Col. Williams was too sick to perform alone, as 
English Commissioner, jointly with a commissioner from Russia and plenipo- 
tentiaries from Persia and Turkey, to agree upon a boundary line. Brief as the 
sketch is, it furnishes much information on the character of the country, its 
climate, its beasts and birds, and its profane and ecclesiastical history. 


Farminepate. By Caroutne Toomas. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1854. 
12mo. pp. 892. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 


If ability consists in oeting —— with fidelity, the writer of this 
story possesses it in a hi ee. The stolid ignorance, the contracted mean- 
a the sald-heurted, enleuiicing selfishness, the want of moral and mental 
culture which characterize a large class of Yankee farmers, are here portrayed 
to the very life. Whoever has seen much of New England will find no diffi- 
culty in naming the persons who have here sat for their picture. This paltry 
meanness of character is almost the worst thing about New Englanders; they 
came honestly enough by it, and they are gradually diminishing in numbers. 
But it will not hurt them to lookin the glass. A nobler element of character is 
also introduced in the story, and its illustration in the history of Mary Lester, is 
its moral. The story is well told, and we bespeak for the volume a wide scat- 
tering, especiallly among a certain class of farmers in Yankeedom. 


Lives or THE QueENs oF Scottanp, and English Princesses. By Aeyes Srrick- 
Lanp. Vol. iv. 12mo. pp. 347. New York: Harper & Brothers. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 


In this volume Miss Strickland continues the life of Mary Stuart, to which 
the third volume also was devoted. It is evidently a studied defense of the 
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character of that remarkable woman; and with the generous impulses of the 
authoress, her unquestionable ability, her abundant sources of information, and 
her idefatigable industry, she has made out a strong case. 


Tars, Taat, anv tue Ornen. By Exvren Louise Caanpixe. With Illustrations 
by Rowse. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1854. 12mo, pp. 412 New 
aven: T, H. Pease. 
A large number of stories, moral and sentimental, and written in a neat, but 
unambitious style, attractively illustrated and handsomely published, make up 
this pretty volume. 


“Dre ApostotiscHen Vater, UNTErsucHUNGEN UBER INHALT UND UrspruNG DER 
UNTER 1HREM NAMEN ERHALTENEN Scunirtren.” Von Adolf Hilgenfeld, D. Phil., 
Licentiaten und ausserord. Professor der Theologic in Jena, &e. Halle: 
C. E. M. Pleffer. 1853. 

In one respect, the German scholars promise to subserve most important 
ends in the cause of the Church. They do aim at historic verity. So far as facts 
are concerned, they may usually be relied upon. In this, they differ from the 
noisy, brawling, and either ignorant or dishonest infidels of the Westminister 
Review School, and from its sonorous echoes this side of the Atlantic. And yet, 
from these very men, some nominal Churchmen, if we mistake not, at this pre- 
sent day, draw their pabulum in their self-appointed mission of reforming the 
Church. iilgenfeld, in the work now before us, attempts a thorough analysis 
of the Apostolical Fathers, and instead of attributing them to a prevailing Jew- 
ish tendency with Schwegler; or regarding them as the product of a Pauline 
tendency with Ritschl, the conclusion to which Hilgenfeld comes is midway 
between both. As to the time of the origin of these epistles, he sustains the 
view long held in the Church. And, what is curious, he takes the wind com- 

letely out of the sails of Chevalier Bunsan, as to the three Syrian Ignatian 
tters about which so much has been said lately, and shows them to be worth- 
less. The shorter Ignatian Epistles, which we as Churchmen so often quote on 
the three-fold Ministry, are left to occupy the ground which has been vindica- 
ted for them again io? | again. 


Tue Sunsaine or Grerstone: A Story for Girls. By E. May. New York: D. 
— & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 351. New Haven: Sold by H. H. Bab- 
coc 


This is a oats of an English Story, in which English life, the English 
Church, English modes of education, English modes of thinking, and faults, and 
excellencies of character are interwoven; but it is none the less adapted to 
American readers. Its design is to show how much a one person can do 
under the influence of earnest Christian principles. ora Grey is the heroine 
of the story, and the “Sunshine of Grey Stone.” Thestory is cleverly written, 
and its life-like sketches of character will rivet the attention of the young. It 
is beautifully illustrated. 


Bors at Home. By C. Apams, author of “Edgar Clifton,” &e. Illustrated by 
John Gilbert. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1854. 12mo. pp. 415. New 
Haven: J. H. Austin. 


In illustrating the social virtues in a manner to fasten the attention of the 
young, few writers are more successful than Mr. Adams. Disobedience to 
parents, an uncontrolled temper, the influence of vicious companions, self-con- 
trol and moral courage under adversity, these are some of the points forcibly 
brought out in this well told story. 


Tue Catacomss or Rome, as illustrating The Church of the first three centuries. 
By the Right Rev. Wm. Incranam Kir, D. D. 12mo. pp, 212. New York: 
Redfield. 

This interesting subject could hardly have fallen into better hands. Bishop 
VOL. VII.—NO. II. 42 
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Kip has given a distinct view of those monuments of the early Christains, and 
has shown how illustrative they are, in many respects, of the character of the 
Church of Rome at that early day. The iiices is important and suggestive, 
and we shall return to it again in our next Number. 


Farm IMPLEMENTS AND THE PriNncrpLes oF THEIR ConsTRUCTION AND Use: An Ex- 
planation and Familiar Treatise on Mechanics, and on Natural Philosoph 
enerally, as applied to the ordinary practices of Agriculture. By Joun id 
uomas. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1854. 12mo. pp. 267. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This work in its original form was originally published in the Transactions 
of the New York State Agricultural Society, for the year 1850, under the title 
“ Agricultural Dynamics, or the Science of Farm Forces.” The favor with 
which the Essay was received has led the author to revise, and — enlarge 
it, and to add a great number of illustrations. It comprehends those branches 
of Natural Philosophy which are applicable to practical agriculture; as 
Mechanics, Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics and Heat. He avoids however tech- 
nical words and phrases; and the treatise cannot but be exceedingly useful. 
No pursuit in life is more deserving of elevation in public estimation; and 
none we think is making greater advances in that direction. On those thick 
headed.old fogies who still persist in planting their potatoes, and sowing their 
flax at a particular age of the moon, such a book would of course be thrown 
away ; but among the intelligent farmers of the country, old and young, it 
ought to be generally read. 


A History or Greece from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With 
Supplementary Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. By Wrti1aM 
Samira, LL. D. Revised, with an Appendix, by George W. Green, A. M. II- 
lustrated by One Hundred Engravings on wood. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1854. 12mo. pp. 665. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


A really good history of Greece has proved tqbe one of the most difficult 
things in the world to write. Rollin and Goldsm&th wrote as annalists merely, 
but swallowed myths and fables as if they were veritable facts. Then came 
Gillies and Mitford, with more of analytic discrimination, but yet, with such 
monarchical prepossessions as to disqualify them for grasping the idea, the prin- 
ciples and institutions of the Greek Republics with im artiality: Then followed 

irlwall; and last and best of all, Grote, who brought to his work a prepara- 
tion, a capability, and an industry, which leaves little to be desired. Mr. 
Smith has not given a mere abridgment of Grotes’ elaborate volumes; but he 
has followed in his footsteps, and, while he has weighed every statement for 
himself, has usually accepted his results. It is designed especially for schools 
and academies, but will also be found valuable to the general reader, who has 
neither the time nor money for the voluminous work of Mr. Grote. Prof. 
Greene’s Appendix contains chronological tables, and sketches of Grecian 
history, geographical and literary, also of art and language, which add very 
much to the value of the American edition. 


Tue Sranparp Sertes. Tue First Crass Stranparp Reaver, for Public and Pri- 
vate Schools: containing a summary of Rules for Pronunciation and Elocution ; 
numerous Exercises for Reading and Recitation; a new system of References 
to Rules and Definitions; and a copious explanatory Index. By Erzs Sar- 
Gent. Second thousand. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1854. 12mo. 
pp. 478. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


We do not hesitate to recommend this work to teachers who wish fora 
really good reading Book for their Schools. The author’s Introduction, in 
which he treats of the Principles of Elocution, as sounds, quantity, accent, ar- 


ticulation, pronunciation, modulation, emphasis, inflection, &c., will commend 
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itself to every competent instructor. The Exercises in Reading are copious, 
new, varied, and well chosen. Bad reading Books are as sure to make 
readers, as slovenly written sermons are to make dull preachers. 


A Child's History o England. By Cuanies Dickens. Vol. Il. From the 
Reign of Henry VI to the Revolution of 1688. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1854. 18mo. pp. 807. New Haven: Sold by T. H. Pease. 


In our July No. for 1853 we spoke of, the first volume of this work of Dick- 
ens, without hesitation, as a successful attempt to popularize English history. 
Despite all that has been said against all compends of history, we still believe 
in their utility. Their value consists in grouping together the leading facts of 
history, and stamping indelibly upon the mind unity of idea and order of 
arrangement; and in thus preparing the way for a systematic prosecution of 
historical researches in after life. But as Dickens comes down to the more im- 
portant events of modern times, he lacks discrimination ; he fails to appreciate 
those great elements which underlie the surface of the history which he aspires 
to record. Firmness of principle with him becomes bigotry, religious earnest- 
ness is mere cant, and zeal is sheer hypocrisy. He betrays his own disqualifi 
cation for the work which he has undertaken. A yg expresses the 
wish that “Mr. Dickens could be persuaded for once, if only for the sake of 
variety and truth to nature, to become acquainted with one decent minister of 
any denomination, and give us his portrait as an offset to the disgusting hypo- 
erites he delights to paint. Js there no such thing as an honest man in En- 
gland preaching the Gospel ?” 

We are aware that the current of popular feeling is setting strongly against 
all the old landmarks and barriers. oubtless, Dickens writes for the market; 
and hence the necessity, on our part, of guarding against this downward tend- 
ency of the times. All that we cow now to say, is, that the child’s impression 
of English history, which he derives from this volume of Dickens, is untruth- 
ful, and will surely lead him, in the end, to conclude with Walpole, that “ his- 
tory is the only thing which is not to be believed.” Let Dickens persist, if he 
will, in pandering to the lower passions of the vulgar; let him sneer at the 
vices of an aristocracy which he hates, because it is above him in social rank; 
but when he essays the province of the sober, impartial historian, we bid his 
readers beware. 


Emanuel Dannan, the Little Boy who would not tell a Lie. By the Rev. W. W. 
Arnett, D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


This little volume, just published by the 8. S. Union and Chureh Book Soci- 
ety, cannot but do great good. As long as the principle of truth remains in the 
heart of a child, or of a man, there is room for hope. But this lost, generally 
speaking, all is lost. 


Spring Blossoms froma Distant Isle ; or, Home Compositions. Written by a 
Child between the ages of Six and Fifteen years. Edited by an American 
Lady. Boston: Ide & Dutton, 1854. 12mo. pp. 94. 


These compositions are remarkable productions for their vigor and maturi 
of thought and style, especially when it is considered that they are the result 
of a strictly home education, and were written in close retirement from the 
world, and under great disadvantages. They exhibit native talent of a high 
order. 


Catechist’s Manual; or, a Systematic Course of Instruction for Children, é&e. 
By Wituiam Staunton, M. A. New York: G. P. E. 8.8. U. & C. B.S., 1854. 


This series, when completed, will comprise about ten volumes, varying in 
size, some of them containing nearly 100 pages. Six of these volumes are now 
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ready. They are designed, we suppose, to be introduced into all our Sunday- 
Schools, and are published as the Sunday School Union’s authorized exposition 
of the Catechism, and of the most minent doctrines of the Church. To pre- 
pare such a work as it ought to be prepared, demands not only learning, but 
great wisdom, and nee, and well-tested experience in training youth in 
the ways of piety. It is easier to write a text-book for theological students than 
for little children, on such subjects as these. When the whole series ie com- 
pleted, we shall give these volumes a more thorough examination. 


The Mercers Review.—The April No. of this work contains an Article in 
review of Wilberforce on the Eucharist, from the pen of Dr., Nevins, which isa 
remarkable production ; or rather it would have been called so a few years 
ago. It is precisely such an article as a Jesuit, in Protestant disguise, would 
write. He fairly admits, amid an effusion of crocodile tears, that Calvin’s the- 
ory of the Eucharist does not come up to the view of the Ancient Chureh. 
And yet te abandon that view, he argues, would be suicidal of our very Chris- 
tianity. He then proceeds to show that there is no middle ground between 
the theory of Calvin and the theory of Trent; and so, as Calvin’s view does 
not meet the wants of the question, the reviewer—gasping and groaning all 
the while—just hands his readers gently over into the embrace of what he 
calls “ the Catholic Church.” Q E. D. This review of Nevins’ justifies in full 
the view we have taken of Wilberforce in our present No. It is not long 
since Nevins was regarded as an oracle by a few men in the Church. We have 
ourselves been scowled at for our cautions and remonstrances respecting him. 
We now declare, distinctly, that Nevins is essentially a Papist, and that on the 
doctrine of the Eucharist Wilberforce is a Papist also. 


The British Quarterlies and Blackwoods Magazine.—Leonard Scott & Co., 
New York, continue to re-publish the following British periodicals, viz. : 
1, The London Quarterly Review, (Conservative;) 2, The Edinburgh Review, 
(Whig;) 3, The North British Review, (Free-Presbyterian ;) 4, The Westmin- 
ster Review, (Radical ;) 5, Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) No one 
can be well posted up on the present state of European affairs without examin- 
ing with some care these well-established periodicals. Few of our readers, we 
presume, are aware of the intensity of hatred towards Christianity which now 
vents itself through the pages of the Westminster Review. 

The Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal. Edinburgh. 

This able monthly paper seems to increase in value. It speaks with more 
and more unshrinking boldness on all the points involved in modern contro- 
versies, on the right hand and on the left. Its late Numbersgive an admirable 
sketch of the Jesuits; and its April No., particularly, besides other matter, has 
a communication on “Spiritual Direction,” and a critical notice on Thomson’s 

m Lectures, both of which are excellent. If any of our readers wish to 
cultivate am acquaintance with the Scottish Church, and that through a most 
agreeable medium, we commend them to the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal. 
It may be had of R. Grant & Son, 82 Prince’s street, Edinburgh. 

Journals of Diocesan Conventions. 

By the kindness of the Secretaries of the several Conventions, we have re- 
ecived Journals from nearly all the Dioceses. We had intended, under the 
head of Domestic Intelligence, to publish a full synopsis showing the condition 
of the Church in every part of the field. But we postpone this for the present, 
as the tables copied from the Journal of the late General Convention are pretty 
full, as far as they go. 


Littel?s Living Age. Boston. 


We always find something to our taste in this well conducted Magazine; and 
the same may be said, we suppose, by almost every class of readers. 
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The Albion, or British, Colonial, and Foreign Weekly Gazette. New York. 


“Colum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt,” is the well-chosen 
motto of this respectable newspaper. One cannot but notice the strong con- 
trast between the severe taste, the quiet dignity, the anti-snobbish plainness 
and unpretendingness of this paper, and most of the noisy, blustering issues of 
the American press. It is just the difference between the well-bred English 
gentleman and lady and the great mass of those who form our American “ Aris- 
tocracy.” 

We can only give the titles of the following pamphlets, some of which are 
exceedingly valuable and suggestive. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Suuthgate’s Sermon at the Church of the Advent, Boston, on 
the Ist Sunday in Advent, 1853. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Otey’s Address to the 25th Annual Convention of the 
Church in the Diocese of Tennessee. 

Rev. J. H. Morrison’s Sermon before the Convention of the Church in Mary- 
land, May 31, 1854. 

Rev. Dr. A. G. Hall’s Sermon on “ Unity in the Truth,” with Notes. By the 
Rev. J. V. Van Incen, D. D. Rochester, 1854. 

Rev. E. E. Beardsley’s Sermon: “The Temple in Building,” at the closing 
services in St. Thomas’ Chapel, New Haven, March 12, 1854. 

The Stranger in the Syna ; or, the Rites and Ceremonies of the Jewish 
Worship described and explained. By Smon Tuska. Rochester, N. Y., 1854. 

Old-fashioned Presbyterian Views on the Ministry and Sacraments of the 
Church. By Rev. R. B. Crozs. New York, 1853. 

Rev. Dr. W. H. Lewis’ Tract, “The Call to the Ministry.” New York, 1854. 

Rev. A. Beach Carter's Sermon, at Yonkers, N. Y., on the “ Dangers and De- 
fenses of the Church.” Preached on occasion of reading the Sentence of 
Deposition of the late Bishop Ives. Jan. 22, 1854. 

Reception of the English Delegates, Missionary Speeches, de., de., in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, and Church of the Ascension. New York City, Oct. 6th, 
7th, and 10th, 1853. 


Statements respecting St. Ann's Ohurch for Deaf Mutes, in New York City. 
By Rev. T. Gattaupet, Rector. 1853. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Female Education Society and the New England 
Medical College. Boston, 1854. 

The Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline. April 1, 1854. Philadel- 
phia. 

Catalogue of the Georgetown Female Seminary, D.C. Rev. W. J. Crarx, Ree- 
tor. 1854. 





ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. 
Albert, C. H. Potter, June 9, 
Anthon, E. Meade, May 28, 
Beckwith, John, Jr. Atkinson, May 21, 
Bronson, B. 8. Atkinson, May 21, 
Chase, B. H. Eastburn, June 13, 
Coe, Jas. R. Williams, Mar. 12, 
Coffin, W. H. Meade, Mar. 20, 
Davis, D. Meade, May 28, 
Flagg, J. B. Williams, June 11, 
Girardeau, T. J. Davis, Apr. 5, 
Horwood, Robert DeLancey, Apr. 23, 
Lycett, E. L. Potter, Mar. 12, 
Porter, A. T. Davis, May 16, 
Robins, J. W. Potter, June 11, 
Trimble, John, Jr. Upfold, May 11, 
Wheeler, C. H. Burgess, June 11, 
Wright,Stephen R. Cobbs, May 9, 
PRIESTS, 
Name Bishop. Time. 
Rev. Bushnell, F. H. Smith, April 17, 
“ Chevers, J. W. Johns, May 28, 
“ Christman, A. Potter, June 4, 
“ Colburn, Wm. B. Eastburn, May 26, 
“ Godfrey, Jona. Jr. Williams, May 17, 
“ Munroe, Wm. McCoskry, Mar. 65, 
“ Nelson, W. M. Johns, May 28, 
« Nevins, R. D. Cobbs, May 14, 
“ Pierson, J. W. Whitehouse, May i6, 
“ Rider, Geo. T. DeLancey, April 23, 
“ Rolfe, A. F.N. Atkinson, June 
“ Scott, H. R. Payne, Aug. 
“ Smith, 8. U. Cebbs, May 14, 
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4, 
81, "58, 


Place. 


St. Marks, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
St. Paul’s, Lynchburg, Va. 
St. James’, Wilmington, N. C. 
St. James’, Wilmington, N. C. 
Grace, Boston, Mass. 

St. James’, Winsted, Conn. 
Christ Ch., Winchester, Va. 
St. Paul’s, Lynchburg, Va. 
Christ, Middletown, Conn. 
Grace, Charleston, 8. C. 

St. John’s, Canandaigua,N. Y. 
St. Jude’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Michael’s,Charleston, S. C. 
St. Andrew’s, Philadel., Pa. 
St. Paui’s, New Albany, Ind. 
Christ, Gardiner, Maine. 
Holy Cross, Uniontown, Ala. 


Place. 


Christ, Louisville, Ky. 
St. Paul’s, Lynchburg, Va. 
Christ, Pottstown, Pa. 
Trinity, Boston, Mass. 
St. James’, Birmingham, Ct. 
St. Paul’s, Detroit, Mich. 
St. Paul’s, Lynchburg, Va. 
St. Paul’s, Carlowville, Ala. 
Christ, Waukegan, III. 
St.John’s,Canandaigua,N Y 
Christ, Raleigh, N. C. 
St. Mark’s, Cape Palmas, 
W. Africa. 
St. Mark’s,Carlowville, Ala. 
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REMOVALS, 
Name. To Church. Place, 
Rev. Atkins, A. B. Christ, Germantown, Penn. 


Bryant, W. F. 
Burgess, Alexander, 


St. Luke’s, 


Coit, T. W., D. D. LL. D., St. Paul’s, 


Cowell, Samuel, 


Crummel, A. 
Davis, T. F. 
Foote, Israel, 


Godfrey, J., Jr., 
Henshaw, Daniel, 





Trinity, 
Trinity, 
Grace, 
Trinity, 
Grace, 


St. Stephen’s, 


St. Andrew’s, 


Mullica Hill, N. J. 

Portland, Maine, 

Troy, N. Y. 

Saco, Maine. 

Monrovia, Liberia, W. Africa. 
Asst. Min., Camden, 8. C. 
Fredonia, W. N. Y. 
Saybrook, Conn. 

Providence, R. I. 


** Lounsbury, Edw. St. Jude’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 
* MeRae, C. F. St. John’s, Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
“ Mulchahey, Jas. Christ, Troy, N. Y. 
“ Nichols, G. H. Grace, Cherry Valley, W. N. Y. 
“ Stone, Hiram, St. John’s, Essex, Conn. 
“ Townsend, H. Christ, Bethany, Conn. 
“ Tyng, D. A. Epiphany, Philadel hia, Penn. 
“ Washburn, E. A. St. John’s, Hartford, Conn. 
“ Williams, W. H. Ridgefield, Conn. 
CONSECRATIONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Christ, Potter, May 3, Greensburgh, Penn. 
Christ, Polk, May 10, Assumption, La. 
Edmondsburg Cha. Davis, April 2, St. Bartholomew’s Par- 
ish, 8. C. 
Immanuel, Johns, April 3, Hanover Co., Va. 
Nativity, Smith, Feb. 26, Maysville, Ky. 
St. Ann’s, Burgess, April 11, Calais, Maine. 
St. James’, Davis, Feb. 26, Clarendon, 8. C. 
St. James’, Hopkins, Mar. 14, Hydeville, Vt. 
St. George’s, Wainwright, June 1, Flushing, L. L., N. Y. 
St. John’s, Smith, May 10, Versailles, Ky. 
St. Luke’s, Cobbs, May 16, Cahaba, Ala. 
St. Mark’s, Payne, Dec. 21,."53, Cape Palmas, W. Africa. 
St. Paul’s, Potter, May 65, Mt. Braddock, Penn. 
St. Peter’s, Burgess, June 8, Rockland, Maine. 
Trinity, Johns, April 9, Brunswick Co., Va. 
Trinity, DeLancey, May 26, Warsaw, W. N. Y. 
OBITUARY. 


Diep, at Fairfield, Conn., on the 8th of May, the Rev. Ane. Oapen, late 
Rector of Christ Church, Redding, Conn. 


Diep, at Paterson, N. J., on Sunday evening, May 21st, the Rev. Joun Extior 
Tuomrson, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Paterson, N. J., at the age of 37 years. 


Diep, at St. Albans, Vt., on Sunday, 4th inst., aged 33 


ears, the Rev. 


Epwarp F, Puryam, late Rector of Christ Church, Montpelier, Vt. 
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CHURCH STATISTICS OF THE SEVERAL DIOCESES. 


The following Tables are taken from the Journal of the General Convention 
for 1858, Of course the official acts reported, contributions, etc., are for three 


(July, 















































years. 
EPISCOPAL ACTS. 
| Ord’ions.| =| 
= es a 
Se « 3 3 3 
DIOCESES. BISHOPS. 2 si s/eié 5 Z 
=k) S @ie¢g 
iso} 8 a = = Ss 
'g |& |e |? s| & 
0 al 
Maine.............|\George Burgess......... a 4| 2| 8] 8] 232 
New Hampshire....|Carlton Chase............ vere 4 | 2} 8| 1/4 105 
Vermont .......... John Henry Hopkins.......... | 2} 2] 1] 2} 8% 
Massachusetts......|/Manton Eastburn............. I. ee} 6| 9] 4 {1018 
Rhode Island ...... (Vacant)..... Kaigeecede s oa0s0s | 8| 4/| 8] 2 | 468 
Connecticut........ Fee ee Brownell... ti oa | a6 |:20:| 9 peeee 
New York......... } tne Me Walnerionn pi t 87 | 30 | 82 | 19 [5237 
Western N. Y...... William H. DeLancey........-| 9 | 12 | 20 $ 1972 
New Jersey........|\George W. Doane............. ccveleccclecce] 10 | O88 
Pennsylvania ......| Alonzo Potter...........++.- 18 | 11 | 13 | 20 |2661 
Delaware .........jAlfred Lee... ....cecccccccces a 1 | 190 
Maryland .........|/William R. Whittingham....... 16 8 | 10 | 14 |1870 
Virgini William Meade........... 1 
eeeee vet) Uk eee Pe Ce ee eh 
North Carolina ....\(Vacant)........-..00ee-e0eee | 6] 5] 4] 6] 433 
South Carolina.....|....... eecasenen she ed Ait dea eh --| 7) 4] 9 | 4 896 
Georgia.........../Stephen Elliot, Jr............. | 1] 4] 4] 4] 880 
Florida......... ..-|Francis H. Rutledge........... | 3 ovesbbee, ae 
Alabama...........|Nicholas H. Cobbs....... eevee] 2] 4] 21 5 | 269 
Mississippi... .. ..-.|William M. Green...........++| 5 |ssccleeee| 8 | 286 
Louisiana......... -|Leonides Polk. ....00c0seccees hy odes. SAE 
oc idvge chase George W. Freeman........... | | 2] 2|I....| 106 
Tennessee..........|James H. Otey......-....00055 | 2} 1] 8] 2| 186 
Kentucky.......... Benjamin B. Smith............ Rp OE ERE ae 
Geode cvecsices Charles P. Melivaine.......... | 11 lar} 4/ 2 | 656 
Indiana............ ren a oe 2; 4/| 65 | 2384 
a § Philander Chase.......... 
Tilinois........ eee ) Henry J. Whitehouse...... t 6 1 2 \....| 240 
Michigan.......... Samuel A. McCoskry........... | 8| &| &| 4, 541 
Missouri.........../CiceroS. Hawks........... eos} 2] 2] B2] 8 | 187 
Wisconsin .........|Jackson Kemper.............. | 7/18 | 4) 4 | 296 
Towa......... pee ess Dena 6b 65666000 bs Heb ocdkc occcacioescle aad 
SUMMARY AND COMPARATIVE VIEW. 
1835. | 1838. 1841. | 1844, 1847. 1850. 1853. 
Chs. consecrated. . 123 168 91 148 132 155 138* 
Priests ordained. .|136 179 168 \178 1938 228 139 
Deacons ordained..|197 214 187 191 243 221 146 
Total ordained... 333 393 355 367 436 449 295 
Cand’es for orders. 165 188 155 208 146 120 176 
Confirmations....| 10,277) 11,866; 14,767| 22,215) 15,918] 18,937] 23,884 




















* In 25 Dioceses. {In 23 Dioceses. {In 24 Dioceses, § 29 Dioceses. 
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FUNDS AND COLLECTIONS. 



































Missions. aed 
ane 
Diocesan. | Domestic. | Foreign. | § & | Sum Total. 

Oaeaw 

oo 

Os 
Maine......... $ 4,638 188 1,268 86 (for D. & F.'8 8,319 22) § 10,166 60 
New seh ee Oe re | Missions.) | 4,890 70 4,890 70 
Vermont.. ‘ 515 61 674 4018 | EERE 6,199 51 
Massachusetts. . | RE AOS. | ORNS A Secs ecer eon sa 88,214 19 82,214 19 
Serer Ske 90h Seas 18,465 25 18,465 25 
OU Se eee Sree | Lp pans 64,136 12 64,136 12 
LS ee eee jostseeeees 207,841 35; 207,341 85 
ES Bed choise vw eechecssecaces lo uheene duu 7,500 00 55,281 91 
New Jersey....|..----seccfecsseecees | Pesecsscesfesvinces 658 38,168 70 
Pen:sylvania...|.......... aes ee 4 yr 202,412 59; 202,412 69 
Delaware...... 1,714 84\(for Mis’ns lin general)| 8,903 20} 10,618 04 
Maryland wieddss 3,936 00; 2,440 vie 7,443 78) 65,933 77 166,429 47 
GING hee 3s dow ewsagies FROUR op ei Ms 86,988 00| 86,988 00 
N. Carolina... 1,290 50 (for Mis’ns lin general) 23,754 50 86,869 50 
S. Carolina.....| 46,489 00} 5,000 00) 8,800 00) 17,700 00 356,639 00 
Georgia....... 1,682 46) 185 00) 1,211 29) 6,295 72 9,834 47 
Florida........| 7,176 34 (for Mis’ns ‘in general) Rh DS 7,176 34 
Alabama ...... OU Wibesdactveccdkidncaeesen 10,677 22 24,164 07 
Mississippi ....}......000 Jo ccccccese |Jrveeeeeeee 29,509 O7 29,509 07 
EEE sas hc Goce seconds osse's y's lees assess 2,462 15 2,462 15 
, ae ee ee | Kas beeuwes cae ee aae ded 15,483 95 15,488 95 
Tennessee .....|....--+4+- segeees seu fe eccescpas 16,541 58 16,541 58 
Be ee eee | 6,089 27) 741 61) 22,583 12 28,364 00 
eee 13,849 29 (for Mis’ns in general)}.......... 81,981 48 
0 See err bo ecccccccclocccespeus 5,674 22 5,674 22 
0 ee Se TT re EN yes MARES Bs 
Michigan...... 8,900 84/(for Mis’ns in general), 11,281 381) 17,163 30 
Missouri ...... 28,748 11) 2 eae baer oga, Pe | 287 86) 24,030 97 
EE Ones eaves seess Seb-aewredee gence ees —_—— 
YS RR, Be eS Joseeeeeees lees eaecees Re peewee ahety 1,610,356 84 
Sans te daphecabene [ttttseees|eceeeeeese|seesseees] 445,858 80 

eee eeeerecessesisoeeeeeseees Dee 

ee aos ae SR PPR rs ee 








1838. 
Gate Be BE DAG ROIOD. « + 00:0: 0+ 9:39:05 0:0 +6 00:40:50 cnnebeic co dhwdssdecsiens 951 
Adults, in 12 Dioceses...... 2,522 
Baptisms, Infants, in 12 Dioceses. ..... vaca po gtwe'ns od oat 18,758 
Not specified, in 2 Dioceses.. 1,272 
Cs See OO 6 II, oo 0:0. 0 tste 0 00 cp eee ces cb sheen 7,280 
Total of Communicants in 28 SE. ees +05 40d 0190 485m wcodenntenl 45,930 
Marriages Pe SN, ¢ 6 cane 6s.0 0 595e 00 6 CONC ens cable es Cemaneed 5,719 
SE, SIE 0 os sched bane vite es scdgeroy capweends toucunin 10,588 
Sunday School Teachers in 9 Dioceses. ..........6.. cee eeeeeeeeeee: 4,367 
Sunday School pupils i ty BO DONA... 0 SIETICA Pedi Sc. ICTS 39,4438 
Clergy EE Ue Gy SONNY 6 o 05.0.2.05 04565 bb gees ob 000 ese aeveee 27 
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1841. 
Clergy im 25 Dioceses. ...... 6... cece ce cece cece eceeeeceeeeeeeeeees 1,052 
Adults, in 14 Dioceses...... 4,729 
Baptisms, { Infants, in 14 Dioceses...... ye REE jdadepabdaa 84,465 
Not specified, in 9 Dioceses.. 7,240 
Communicants added in 9 Dioceses. ......... 0. cece cece eceeeeeeee- 3,678 
Total of Communicants in 25 Dioceses. ..........0. cece ee eee eceeeees 55,427 
Marriages in 17 Dioceses..........++eeeeeeeeecceeeeceeecs sadeCune 8,604 
MOED TD BGA TRCCNEB io ccs oo oc ce ccc ccceescesccons Seacnedenteue 149,61 
Sunday School Teachers in 10 Dioceses. ..........+.eeee cece eeeeeee 8,974 
Sunday School Pupils in 11 Dioceses. .............eee eee erieepies 32,265 
* Clergy Deceased in 11 Dioceses...........++++e2000e we0ebedetevece 28 
1844. 
Clergy in 24 Dioceses. ..(Number in 8 Dioceses not reported)......... 1,096 
Adults, in 19 Dioceses...... 7,807 
Baptisms, { Infants, in 19 Dioceses......  .. ) Bes -» 89,119 
Not specified, in 8 Dioceses.. 1,058 
Communicants added in 12 Dioceses. .........ccccceeccceevceeesess 12,490 
Total of Communicants in 26 Dioceses. ............ceceeceeeeces -». 72,099 
Marriages in 17 Dioceses........ bie ee eeebhy er eeae en pide veceeters 8,036 
Burials in 17 Dioceses...........e+eeeeeeee ney Sabb kere nodes esas) Ge 
Sunday School Teachers in 13 Dioceses......... oc ccc cccccccccece -» 5,087 
Sunday School Pupils in 14 Dioceses. ..........seeeeeeeeees coccece 40,012 
Clergy Deceased in 8 Dioceses. ..........cceeescecceccscecccsecers 31 
1847. 
i eno se heros er esvececiostsessoeseue ave? “Fame 
Adults, in 21 Dioceses...... 4,408 
Baptisms, { Infants, in 21 Dioceses...... 23,551 fucetcmetesss 88,774 
Not specified in 7 Dioceses.. 5,815 ‘ 
Communicants added in 11 Dioceses... ..........0eeeeeeees eos Joo¢! re 
Total of Communicants in 27 Dioceses......... Skate comeadoeten eee 67,5650 
Marriages in 19 Dioceses...........sceceeeseeeeee is eleaas pesccees 6,826 
Burials in 19 Dioceses...............00 Dicek ceripee are one aee 12,814 
Sunday School Teachers in 16 Dioceses. ..........0..0ee cece eeeeeeee 5,279 
Sunday School Pupils in 18 Dioceses. ..........0..0eseeeeeeeeecees 89,437 
Clergy Deceased in 15 Dioceses. ............+04+ ieapeeed bptaes gant 84 
1850. 
Clergy in 29 Dioceses.......65 wsseeeee See Soe ee ote 2 ae 
Adults, in 24 Dioceses...... 5,957 
Baptisms, { Infants, in 24 Dioceses...... Rs. see deas os csteees 42,925 
Le. Not specified, in 4 Dioceses.. 3,896 
Communicants added in 8 Dioceses........ pectessecessind peta eee 4,987 
Total Communicants in 28 Dioceses... .........ccccccececcecccceses 79,802 
Marriages in 20 Dioceses. ...........+000- Coeccedecccveesecccos «e- 8,420 
Burials in 20 Dioceses..... laa cea oi manish tim ich ae IH idneusee 16,283 
Sunday School Teachers in 17 Dioceses............. Seeeplens as oo. 4,620 
Sunday School Pupils in 19 Dioceses. ...........eeeeeceeececcceces 38,603 
Clergy Deceased in 16 Dioceses. .......-.eseeeeeeeeeeee Seccovces oe 43 
18538. 
Clergy in 80 Dioceses. ........cccrescccsccccccccccccccccsccccsces 1,651 
Infants, in 24 Dioceses...... 89,565 
Baptisms, ; Adults, in 24 Dioceses...... GINS 6 ov evicedeoets reas 48,157 
Not specified, in 4 Dioceses... 2,061 
Communicants added in 11 Dioceses...........cce cee eeececeeeeee 8,802 
Total Communicants in 80 Dioceses. ............0ecee esse ceeeeenes 105,136 


Marriages in 24 Dioceses. ..........ccceeveecceecececneeeeeeeees 12,974 
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Pamerdis in Gh. Diesen s:s <5 ooo o's sie sidscsevciceeee ce errr trier 23,558 
Sunday School Teachers in 18 Dioceses.............0eeeeeeee eel Gd 5,581 
SnGay Wesalans te BB TOO. so. oo cece cdcceseseccccpesecesoes 62,376 
Olergy deceased in 18 Dioceses. ............ccccscccccscvcccccces 42 
Breemoer Of Civepclies Tit FT Timaaees. ....... . ooo ccc cesowcccevestsgces 454 
Number of Parishes and Congregations in 22 Dioceses............... 1,150 
eee ee ee ee 34 
Number of Parsonages in 8 Dioceses. ................0e0ee0es coves 84 


STATEMENT AND APPEAL OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE GEN. 
PROT. EP. 8. S. UNION AND CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY. 


At the Triennial Meeting of this Society at New York, in October last, it 
was determined to restore if possible to the Society, the confidence which has 
been partially lost, and to make it worthy of the support not of a part, but of 
the whole Church. In November, the new Executive Committee met and ap- 
pointed a Committee of Revision consisting of seven, who were instructed to 
make a careful Revision of the entire publications of the Society, and report 
their action to the Executive Committee at as early a day as practicable. 

The Rev. Wm. H. Lewis, D. D., the Rev. J. L. Clark, D. D., the Rev. G. 8. 
Coit, D. D., the Rev. M. H. Henderson, the Rev. C. H. Halsey, and the Rev. 
T. C. Pitkin, were appointed as this Committee. The Rev. J. A. Spencer, D. D., 
was added to the Committee. 

That Committee of Revision have recently made a Report to the Executive 
Committee, in which they state with distinctness the ground on which they 
propose to proceed in revising the publications of the Society; and they also 
append to their Report for the action of the Executive Committee, the follow- 
ing Resolution: 

Resolved, That this Committee approve of the general basis of action laid 
down in the foregoing Report, and of the proposed modifications of the publica- 
tions of this Society, and direct the Committee of Revision to go on with their 
work, assured of our confidence, that the final result of their labors will meet 
with our ready concurrence.” Ata Meeting of the Executive Committee, April 
24th, 1854, the Report of the Committee of Revision was accepted, and the 
Resolution appended was unanimously adopted; and a Special Committee was 
appointed to publish and circulate the Statement and Appeal, and the Report 
of the Committee of Revision. This Statement and Appeal are signed by all 
the Members of the Executive Committee, twenty-four in number. 

It is determined, we observe, to give to this Report of the Committee of 
Revision the widest possible circulation in its wells 9 form, or we would re- 
publish it entire. This movement, as also the Memorial to the House of Bishops 
during the last General Convention, indicate a strong determination among 
Churchmen who have hitherto stood aloof from each other, to sacrifice mere pri- 
vate opinions and interpretations so far as is necessary, to unite on those essen- 
tial verities of Faith and Discipline on which they really agree, and in one un- 
broken solid phalanx to march onward to the contest which thickens everywhere 
around us. We know that this determination will be responded to in every por- 
tion of the Church; and that this feeling is silently, but surely increasing in 
the Church. 

For nearly seven years an efficient unity of honest Churchmen has been the 
one great object of our labors in the Church Review. Within this —< a few 
restless noisy men have proved that they were not Churchmen, and have gone, 
some in one direction and some in anether. Whether these men have all “gone 
to their own place,” remains to be seen. But if there should still be heard on 
either hand, cavils and carpings, it will perhaps only verify the old saw, that six 
frogs croaking in a pond will make more noise than sixty oxen working in a field. 

In respect to the “Memorial” to the House of Bishops, we take it for grant 
ed, that the overture which it contemplates making to the Protestant world, 
shall be such, as shall not sink the Church to the level of a mere sect amon 
sects, rob her of her truly Catholic character, take from her at once that hig 
‘vantage ground which within the last few years has attracted to her fold and 
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to her Ministry, so many hundreds of the more reflecting of the denominations 
around her, and wake a jubilee in every popish ~~ on the globe. Such 
concession would be treachery and stark madness. But neither the names 
appended to the Memorial, nor the Committee to whom it was referred, au- 

orize any such apprehension, And yet, we fear that the time has not yet 
come for successful action in the direction whither the Memorial points. e 
fear that the great mass of Protestants around us have no true conception of the 
sin, the mischief, the inevitable tendencies of Schism; no true conception of 
the nature and grounds of a true Unity. The work of division and disintegra- 
tion must goon. But the time will come when an overture from us will be 
hailed by them as a beacon light casting its beams over a tempestuous sea. 
And the Church has done well at this early day to anticipate their call. 
The movement, if well conducted, will do great good, even if it leads to no 
immediate practical results. 

The new action in our Sunday School Union is of another character alto- 

her. Its importance is immeasurable. It reaches to our firesides and our 
omes. It tests the spirit of the men who keep watch and ward around the 
very citadel ofthe Faith. It is a bugle note for the rally around the Standard ; 
and it is just the time to spot the men who are cowards or traitors, if there are 
such yet left inthe*camp. The only question worth asking, is simply this: 
Is the basis which the Committees have adopted and published of such a char- 
acter that it can be relied upon as a practicable basis? And will the members 
of these Committees be sustained by the Church at large? Now as the Sunday 
School Union has heretofore been conducted by men known as High, rather 
than as Low Churchmen, of course concessions have beer made in that quarter. 
And apparently, the men representing that portion of the Church have acted 
in this matter in a truly magnanimous and Christian spirit. The Report, to 
which is appended the names of these twenty-four gentlemen, is surely broad 
enough as regards eines of Doctrine, Ministry, Sacraments, and nag 2 
to meet the just demands of any person who makes any claims to being 
a Churchman. 

As it seems to us, all that is now necessary for perfect success, such as shall 
meet the real wants of the Church, is that there shall be good faith and a 
hearty codperation on all hands; and that while on the one side there shall be 
not only no concession and no compromise, but plain, faithful teaching on all 
those positive fundamental Doctrines and Institutions by which the Church is 
distinguished, so also, on the other, that matters of mere opinion, questions of 
interpretation, and explanation, and doubtful inference, questions on which 
Churchmen always have differed, and on which they may, and do, and always 
will differ, that these shall be treated as of secondary importance only. 

Of course concession becomes treachery when it yields so much that there is 
little left worth contending for ; that esprit de corps which springs from con- 
scious vitality, and without which no social organization can live, (though it 
may last,)is gone. Ifthere is danger to the Church from tendencies in the one di- 
rection, there is danger also from tendencies in another and opposite direction. 
Between the superstitious idolatry of John Henry Newman and the bald, blas- 
phemous, malignant Deism of Francis W. Newman, there is little to choose. 
And these men represent tendencies actively at work all around us. In 
avoiding Seylla then let us see to it that we do not run plump into Charybdis. 

But as to either of these extremes, in the important movement now before 
us, we do not believe there is ground for apprehension. We have confidence — 
in the men and in their plan. the effort, then, of the Executive Committee 
of our Sunday School Union and Church Book Society, meet with a cordial 
and prompt response. Let the Committee of Revision do their duty to the 
Church faithfully—and everything is meant by that word—and the Church 
will sustain them, and the hopes and expectations, now so warmly cherished, 
will be fully realized. 





Nots.—We are again compelled to lay over a large amount of Domestic and 
Foreign Intelligence. ™ . 








